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PREFA'^ORY NOTE 


This essay is an attempt to follow critically the development 
of Kant’s metaphysical thought with special reference to the 
concept of God, a concept which furnishes a sort of vantage- 
ground from which to estimate the significance of the 
changes in Kant’s philosophical outlook, while itself re- 
maining throughout substantially the same in content. I 
shall try to show that in his recoil from the speculative 
metaphysics of the Wolffian school Kant continued to 
conceive of the universe, after the manner of Leibniz,* as 
consisting of substances whose reciprocal commercium was 
made possible through their common origin as essences in 
the being of God. After tracing briefly the gradual emer- 
gence of those considerations which ultimately led to the 
critical position, I shall try to show that by viewing 
epistemology as a species of logic Kant was led to a 
confused exposition of the critical doctrine of judgment, 
and in particular of the function of the categories. There- 
upon I shall endeavour to make clear that from the critical 
premises rightly construed, the subjectivism characteristic 
of one trend of Kant’s thought does not follow, and that 
what has been called his phenomenalism must be seriously 
qualified. The categories will not, that is to say, e\incc 
themselves as constitutive of objects, but as principles of 
interpretation, and the critical theory of knowledge will not 
render metaphysics impossible (Kant himself declared* that 
the transcendental philosophy had for its object the founding 
of metaphysics), but prepare the ground for a new meta- 
physics. 

Turning to the concept of God in the critical period, I 
shall seek to justify the position that Kant’s artificial 
“deduction” of the Ideal of pure reason and his general 

> Kant was influenced but little by Spinoza *s philosophy. See Was heisst sick 
im Denken orieniiren? and cp. Kanistudm, Bd, V, S. 291. 

» Fortschrilti dgr Mstaphjsik, Hart., VIII. 533. Cp. Logik, Bcr. IX. 32. 
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formulation of the problem of the unconditioned are really 
of minor importance, but that there is implied in the critical 
doctrine as a whole the conception of a necessary ground 
of the world of experience, that the idea of the unconditioned 
is logically prior to and involved in the notion of the con- 
ditioned. Further, I shall contend that the purposiveness 
which admittedly is displayed in the organic realm is 
unintelligible unless the mechanism of nature be grounded 
in a supreme intelligence, and that finally the facts of the 
moral life, and in particular that of moral obligation, 
presuppose a moral order, and this in turn presupposes a 
supreme moral Personality as its ground. 

In conclusion, I shall venture to argue that the Ideas of 
reason, in so far as they are valid, are not properly described 
as heuristic fictions, as Kant was prone to describe them, 
but are at their own level involved in the progressive 
systematisation of experience. Ideas and categories are zdike 
metaphysically knowable, and the supreme test of their 
validity is their indispensability. The Idea of the uncon- 
ditioned is shown by Kant to be indispensably involved in 
experience, and it was, I shall urge, largely because Kant’s 
judgment was influenced by a lingering adherence to the 
formalism of Wolff’s logical school and to the crude psy- 
chology of his day that his transcendentalism was not ex- 
tended over the entire field of experience, and the Idea of 
the unconditioned was not accepted as a valid metaphysical 
principle. 

In an appendix I subjoin a translation of the Nova 
Dilucidatio, the only important Latin metaphysical work of 
Kant’s not hitherto translated into English, and one which 
is of great interest and importance in the history of the 
development of Kant’s metaphysics. 

Reference has been made throughout to Kant’s Gesammelte 
Schriften, published by the Kihdglich Preussischen Akadmie der 
Wissenschqften, Berlin, igio ff, wlucb 1 denote by the abbre- 
viation Ber. In the case of ihe Critique of Pure Reason, 
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however, I have followed the usual method of denoting the 
first edition as A and the second as B, giving the original 
paging of those editions. Where reference is made to a work 
not yet included in the Berlin Edition, I have quoted 
Hartenstcin’s edition of the Werke. Among other important 
works referred to are Kant’s loose notes {Lose Blatter, 
1891 ff.), edited by Reicke, and published in the Altpreu- 
ssische Monatsschrift, Bd. xix— xxi, also various jottings edited 
by Benno Erdmann in two volumes under the title Reflexionen 
(1884). 

r. E. ENGLAND 
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FOREWORD 


It is the wish of the author that I should contribute a short 
introduction to his book, but it is really in need of none. 
During many years Dr. England has been assiduously 
devoting himself to a minute study of the writings of Kant 
and of the huge literature that has gathered round them ; 
and this volume contains the firstfruits of his labour, to be 
succeeded, I trust, by other fruits in the coming time. For 
the critical philosophy, notwithstanding its manifold diflB- 
culties and inconsistencies, is still a living system of thought, 
and likely long to remain so. It formed the foundation of 
all the speculative efforts of the nineteenth century — not, 
indeed, in the sense that it superseded the systems, either 
empirical or rational, which preceded it, but in the sense 
that it so took up into itself what was of importance in those 
systems as to give a new form to philosophical questions. 
And I believe that, for a successful handling of the epistemo- 
logical and metaphysical problems of the present day^ a 
thorough grasp of the method pursued and the lines of 
reflexion followed by the critical philosophy is an essential 
preliminary. 

In the following pages there has been selected for treat- 
ment the metaphysiezd problem, which was undoubtedly for 
Kant fundamental, and to winch he was constantly recurring 
throughout the various stages of his intellectual development. 
Dr. England has, I think, been well advised in beginning 
with the earlier treatises, and in then tracing the way in 
which the critical standpoint was gradually reached. So far 
as the problem he is specially handling is concerned, the 
Nova Dilucidatio, the first of Kant’s metaphysical treatises, 
is certainly of peculiar significance ; and the translation here 
made of it ougiit to prove of considerable service to the 
student. In it Kant is to be found, not, it is true, actually 
breaking away from, but already convinced of certain 
crucial difficulties in, the Leibnizian doctrine zis it had been 
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propounded by WolfF. He seems never to have been satisfied 
with the Wolffian identification of the highest principles of 
truth, and that of sufficient reason. From the first, he appears 
to have been convinced that logical ground and real ground 
are toto genere distinct, although at this period he could 
scarcely have been acquainted with the familiar contrast in 
Hume’s Inquiry of relations of ideas with those of matters 
of fact. Here, too, he is to be found, though still more 
decisively in the Beweisgrund of eight years later, insisting on 
the doctrine which became so prominent in his later critique 
of speculative theology that existence is no part of the content 
of any conception — no characteristic which may be extracted 
from it and used as its predicate. Dr. England has described 
Kant’s “voyage of discovery” from the pre-Critical to the 
Critical standpoint. The story is full of interest, and cannot 
fail to be suggestive to those who are now pursuing the 
path of philosophical reflexion. 

On the whole, I am largely in accord with the criticism 
which Dr. England brings to bear on the developed Kantian 
position. I agree that what was no doubt a cardinal tenet 
of the Critical theory — ^namely, that it is the peculiar function 
of thought to be productive of those components of a known 
object which constitute it, apart from its special sensuous 
clothing an object at all — cannot be sustained; and that, 
therefore, the antithesis which Kant regarded as fundamental 
between category and Idea calls to be rejected. Difference 
enough there assuredly may be, but it will be a kind of 
difference that will come to light in the attempt to determine 
the part played by each in the development of our knowledge 
of the objective world, and not a difference between that 
which enters into the very structure of an object and that 
which indicates only a point of view from which the object 
in question may be contemplated. The difference, that is 
to say, will not be a difference between constitutive and 
regulative principles. The Post-Kantian thinkers broke 
down the antithesis by attempting to show that the latter 
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principles were no less constitutive than the former. But 
whoever has come to the conclusion that the function of 
thought is not of the nature which Kant took it to be will 
be constrained rather to look upon the so>called constitutive 
principles as being in truth regulative — ^in other words, as 
ways in which a thinking mind interprets the general 
features of the world of experience. And then the so-called 
“Ideas” may be regarded as representing a further phase 
of such reflective thought. 

One of the grounds that led Kant to institute the anti- 
thesis just referred to is perhaps worth pointing out. The 
“Ideas” were, for him, ideas of the Unconditioned. And 
when he sought to determine the way in which the Uncon- 
ditioned is represented by us, he was compelled to specify 
certain positive characteristics. The Unconditioned he 
delineated as the complete, that the knowledge of which 
would satisfy the effort of thought or the understanding 
which is embodied in the process of unifying. Completeness 
would mean perfect unity of experience. But the unification 
which the understanding carries out on and in the matter of 
experience never can be complete. Why not? I conceive it 
to be doubtful whether Kant ever definitely put to himself 
this question, but there can be little hesitation about the 
answer. The impossibility is due, I take it, to the character 
of the formal element in intuition, space, and time. Some- 
times, it is true, Kant inclines to connect the impossibility 
with the given character of the material of intuition, 
inexhaustibility being then equivalent to contingency. 
Yet, in the long run, the burden of explanation was made 
to rest on the unique character of space and time, in conse- 
quence of which the understanding had to be conceived as 
m Its own nature carrying out an endless task. 

Nevertheless, although it was, in Kant’s view, confusion 
o thought that induces us to imagine some object beyond the 
J^ge of exi^rience which would constitute the completed 
totahty required, he never regarded the demand for totality 
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as a mere will of the wisp, enticing the understanding into 
aimless wanderings. On the contrary, he conceived that the 
demand had a real source and an important function. Its 
source was the general character which the understanding 
possessed of unifying, of systematically connecting; its 
function was to determine us to seek in the concrete field 
of experience for as close a correspondence as is possible to 
the formal unity involved in the procedure of the under- 
standing. There is unity in experience, but it is unity of form 
merely; and the one precept of reason is to seek for a con- 
crete systematic whole as adequate as possible to this 
formal unity. 

Kant’s point of view in this respect is, I think, significantly 
brought out in the concluding sections of the firet Critique. 
I regard the criticism of the speculative proofs for the 
existence of God as both valuable so far as it goes and 
harmless in respect to any interest one may feel in the issue 
which they raise. It was certainly worth while to emphasise 
in the strongest manner that, however we may have to 
determine the nature of the supreme Being, that nature can 
in no way be legitimately represented after the fashion in 
which we are wont to represent an object of experience. 
Indeed, it was perhaps desirable to enforce the consideration 
that with finite notions and finite categories it must be 
impossible to determine the mode of existence of the Being 
that we are compelled by reason to contemplate as infinite. 
At the same time, I conceive that what Kant laid down 
leaves a larger field open than probably he was himself 
aware of. For the problem which finds its solution ordinarily 
through the notion of God is a real problem, a problem 
put by reason itself, and in respect to which, therefore, we 
may feel sure that a solution sufficient in itself is to be had. 
Kant was strenuous in insisting that while the field of the 
understanding may bring before us problems really insoluble, 
the field of reason, which has not its problems thrust upon it 
from without, must contain within itself the means of 
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solving these problems. The “Ideas” of reason must, he held, 
have a significance, and a significance which will conform 
to the ultimate demand for unity which lies at the root of 
all the special problems that reason puts to itself. 

If, then, the speculative determinations advanced in 
regard to the notion of God have to be rejected, in what 
form is the unity demanded by reason for the whole field 
of experience to be found? What reason demands is that 
experience should exhibit itself to the apprehending subject 
as in all its empirical details so arranged in systematic order 
as to constitute unified knowledge. And it is particularly 
noteworthy that in the notion which Kant brings to the 
front at the conclusion of his treatment of speculative 
theology, and which in the third Critique he works out in 
more detail — the notion of adaptation or end — there is 
reference to a much more concrete determination of the 
nature of the unity involved in experience than would 
appear at first sight permissible along the lines of his teaching. 
For this notion of the whole of experience as being adapted 
to human reason, and of reason being, therefore, able to 
disco'.’er in the realm of particular facts vxrification of a 
universal principle which is not determinative in respect to 
those particular facts nor a necessary constituent in our 
knowledge of them, turns out to be no other than the assump- 
tion that the complex of empirical fact has been brought 
about by intelligence. The more concrete expression of the 
idea of the intelligibility of nature, of end or adaptation in 
nature, is, according to Kant, the idea of an intuiti\ e 
Understanding that synthetically produces the particulars in 
and through the representation of the whole, in and through 
the representation of general laws. 

It is true that in Kant’s view this ultimate form of the 
teleological principle can, so far as the sphere of knowledge 
IS concerned, be regarded as having no more than subjective 
validity as a principle of reflective judgment. In the sphere 
of knowledge it can never be possible to regard any one 

B 
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object as itself constituting an absolute end. Here the notion 
of purpose must be restricted to the thought of the general 
adaptation of nature as a whole to the faculty of reason. 
But, he contends, in the sphere of practice, we arc furnished 
with a conception of which there is no counterpart in the 
sphere of theoretical knowledge; in the sphere of practice, 
a final end is presented. Man, not as a natural product, but 
as a moral being, as the bearer of the moral law, is a final 
end — a final end, not merely in respect to nature, but in 
respect to the whole world of intelligible reality. The 
realisation of the highest good is a final end. Not only so. 
Although knowledge and practice lie in one sense apart from 
one another, yet wc must assume a certain conformity 
between these two spheres. We must conceive that the whole 
structure of things is of such a nature as to provide the 
means through which realisation of this final end is possible. 
Consequently, we are constrained to think of the whole 
system of existent fact as being adapted to the final end of 
the practical reason. An ethical teleology is thus the ultimate 
form which Kant’s metaphysical reflexions assume: “The 
world must be represented as having originated from an 
idea, if it is to harmonise with that use of reason without 
which we should hold ourselves unworthy of reason, the 
moral use, which rests entirely on the idea of the supreme 
good.” 


University College, London 


G. DAWES HICKS 



A. THE PRE-CRITICAL METAPHYSICS 
AND ITS LOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 




CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AS KANT ENCOUNTERED IT 

Kant’s early conception of God formed the keystone of a 
metaphysical structure that owed what solidity it possessed 
to two fundamental presuppositions which were deeply 
embedded in the metaphysics of Cartesian rationalism. The 
first of these was the view, characteristic of the rationalism 
both of Greek and mediaeval philosophy, and bound up with 
the theory of the reality of entities corresponding to general 
concepts or of metaphysical substances, that the results of 
formal logic are ontologically valid, that is to say that the 
processes of logic unfold and express the nature of actual 
reality, and consequently that logical connection and real 
relations are ultimately the same. Characteristic of this way 
of thinking was the tacit identification of the notion of a 
substance and its qualities with that of a subject and its 
predicates, the predicates being regarded as contained in 
the unchangeably fixed notion of the subject. The second 
feature of the rationalistic metaphysics was the distinction 
drawn between neccssar)' and contingent existence, or that 
which exists per se, and that which owes its e.xistence to an 
ultimate being; a distinction which, in whate\'er form 
expressed, finds exemplification in the Augustinian ground- 
ing of the existent world in the will of God. These two 
presuppositions constitute in truth a house divided against 
itself, and the untenability of this form of rationalism 
became evident when it w'as realised that the admission of 
contingent existence is the denial that all predicates are 
necessarily involved in their subject. 

The data of thought, according to Descartes, were certain 
innate ideas or “simple natures”, that is to say, notions 
which are so clearly and distinctly apprehended that 
nothing can be conceiv'ed as more ultimate or more certain. 
The passage from these simple data to knowledge, in all its 
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variety and complexity, of the real world of existence (which 
consisted of modifications of these simple natures) is accom- 
plished by intuition (together with deduction which Des- 
cartes regarded as a series of intuitions), a natural process 
of apprehension whereby the normal mind immediately 
recognises a necessary connection among difierent contents. 
Following his mathematical method, Descartes forthwith 
proceeded to think of the world of reality as known after 
the fashion of a huge geometrical system. The metaphysical 
ground of the Cartesian system was God, ens summum et 
perfectum, whose perfections (in the scholastic sense) in some 
way excluded the possibility of the will to deceive. “That 
ail things which we may clearly and distinctly perceive arc 
true is certain only because God is or exists, and because 
he is a perfect being.’’* Expressed in less scholastic fashion, 
this implies that if thinking is to be possible at all, we must 
believe that the contents of our understanding, all that we 
perceive clearly and distinctly, are parts or features of a 
logical system, which in its completeness is grounded in the 
perfect nature* of God. To regard all objects of the mind 
as interrelated concepts, however, is to render from the start 
all finite existents and real relations inexplicable. Concepts 
and their logical relations belong to the timeless realm of 
logic, while the distinguishing feature of finite existents and 
their connections is just their contingent and temporal 
character. In regard to the existence of finite things, Des- 
cartes could only call to his aid the notion of an extra- 
logical causal principle (manifested by lumen naturale) to 
bridge the gulf between concepts arising from the mind and 
the external objects to which these concepts refer. He could 

• Method., Pt. IV. Haldane and Ron, I. J05. Cp. Medit., IV., and Pr(V.,XIII. 

* Strictly in the will of God. Eternal truths are products of the divine will, 
valid only because God willed them to be, and although Descartes declares 
that God “understands and wills by one identical action” (Prtnr., 1 . 23), so 
that he understands what he wills, and wills what he understands, yet a sort 
of primsury is assigned to God’s wdl. The “eternal verities" do not follow 
directly from the nature of God, but are dependent on his will, each and every 
truth being a separate product with no necessary connection with any other. 
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not, of course, regard external things as the causes of our ideas, 
but he maintains that the “objective reality” of ideas is 
secured by the principle that “there must be at least as 
much reality in the efficient and total cause as in the effect”. 
“In order that an idea should contain some certain objective 
reality, it must without doubt derive it from some cause in 
which there is at least as much formal reality as this idea 
contains of objective reality.”* The cause, Descartes main* 
tained, cannot be less than the effect. It must contain cither 
more reality than, or just as much reality as, the effect. 
In the former case the cause {causa eminens) is related to 
the effect as the artist to a work of art, for in the artist 
more is contained than in his work. In the latter case the 
cause is related to the effect as form to its expression {causa 
formalis). Now if we find in our minds an idea which 
contains more reality than our own nature, it is clear that 
we are neither its causa eminens nor its causa formalis, and 
therefore not its cause at all. The cause of this idea must 
therefore exist outside us. In short, Descartes finds the 
ground of these ideas in God conceived as ens realissimum, 
that is as absolute existence or the totality of all possible 
predicates. But since the temporal existence of a finite thing 
does not follow from its es.sence, Descartes was compelled 
to fall back upon the Augustinian conception of the will of 
God as the sufficient reason, and indeed the efficient cause 
of finite existence. Likewise in regard to the connections of 
finite things, the only explanation he could offer was that 
God continuously modifies existing things in accordance 
with the systematic decrees of his own w'ill. Thus the 
transition from timeless essence to temporal existence is 
accomplished only through the notion of an extraneous 
series of divine volitions, and this perpetual recreation 
renders the origin and continued existence of things con- 
tingent, and consequently involves the denial of any 
necessary connection among them. Malcbranchc’s identifi- 
> Mtdit., III. Haldane and Ron, I. 162-3. Prine., 1 . 17. 
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cation of the objects of the finite mind with essences in the 
divine intellect, and his contention that we see all things 
in God, was in fact the articulation of Descartes’ assertion 
that “every clear and distinct perception must of necessity 
have God as its author’’.* Malcbranehe, like Augustine, 
brings subjective certainty into relation with the will of God, 
and renders the problem of real connection philosophically 
insoluble. 

For Spinoza, too, the mode of connection among things 
was that of logical sequence, and the function of all reason- 
ing was to connect ever^'thing with everything else in one 
complete system of logical dependence. According to Spinoza, 
the contents of scientific knowledge are certain notiones 
communes clearly and distinctly perceived and therefore true, 
which arc the ratiocinii nostri fundamental By deductive 
inference (regarded as inherently unerring) from these 
notions, the understanding apprehends not a complex of 
external things acting upon one another (the world of 
imaginatio), but apprehends reality under the form of 
necessary interconnections of content; not an infinite (and 
unintelligible) series of causes and effects, but the necessary 
consequents of the eternal nature of God.J Thus the iden- 
tification of the principle of causality with the principle of 
ground and consequent, already latent in the philosophy 
of Descartes, is explicitly accepted by Spinoza, and Spinoza 
maintains, equally with Descartes, that knowledge is ac- 
quired by deduction from clear and distinct ideas taken 
to be ultimate. And since to say that “an idea follows in 
the human mind from ideas which are adequate to it’* is 
the same as to say that “in the divine intellect itself an idea 
exists of which God is the cause in so far as he constitutes 
the essence of the human mind”, 4 the notiones communes, 

» Medit,y IV. Haldane and Ross, I. 178. 

> Ethicay II. 44, C 2 dem. II. 40, S.i. 

3 Eth,y II. 44, C 2 and dem. Spinoza rejected tiic voluntaristic metaphysics 
of Descartes and identified God’s will with his understanding. 

4 Eth»y 11 . 11 and 40. 
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together with the deductions therefrom, arc metaphysically 
grounded in God. 

But Spinoza succeeds no better than Descartes had done 
in making intelligible the transition from the realm of 
timeless essences to the realm of concrete existents. God is 
causa sui in the sense that he is a self-complete being whose 
essence involves existence, for cuius nature non potest concipi 
nisi existens. Nature naturata, or the modes of God’s attributes 
so far as they are considered as having their being in God, 
is God regarded as the necessary consequent of his own free 
causality. The essence of the modes follows with logical 
necessity from the nature of God, the causa essendi rerum. 
But their essence does not involve existence. Yet Spinoza 
allows the existence of individual things, which are “nothing 
but affections or modes of God’s attributes expressing those 
attributes in a certain and determinate manner’’.* As 
affections of God’s attributes they are “in a sense’’ eternal 
and infinite. But in what sense? Not, indeed, as determinate 
existent things, but only as timclessly subsistent modes of 
the divine nature. Once Spinoza has granted that finite 
things have an individual existence, a particular mode of 
being distinct from the being of the ultimate substance, he 
is confronted with a causality wholly different from that 
which determines the essence and existence of the universe 
conceived as nature naturata. “An individual thing, or a 
thing which is finite, and which has a determinate existence, 
can neither exist nor be determined to action unless it be 
determined to existence and action by another cause which 
is itself finite and has a determinate existence; and again, 
this cause cannot exist or be determined to action unless 
by another cause which is itself finite and determined to 
existence and action, and so in infinitum*'* Of the things 
produced immediately by God, he is the proximate cause 
absolutely, and not in suo genere. Of the things which can 

* iSWf., I, Cor. 

' Eth,, I, 23. 
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be accounted for only by reference to other particular things, 
God may be called the remote cause, so long as it be clearly 
understood that the totality of these particular modes 
follows from the nature of God as consequent from ground.* 
The relation of God to the finite particular existent mode 
then is clearly very different from his relation to the time- 
lessly subsistent mode. In the latter case, the relation is 
unaffected by time, the nature of the particular mode must 
follow eternally from the nature of the ultimate substance. 
But the finite existent mode, while exhibiting infinite and 
eternal essence, appears in the phenomenal world as pos- 
sessed of a determinate state of existence here and now, 
and its relation to the ultimate substance is anything but 
the timeless geometrical relation of consequent and ground. 
Spinoza is in fact forced to posit a relation of efficient 
causality so far as the existence of the finite modes is con- 
cerned. 

Leibniz’s formulation of the principle of sufficient reason 
marks the first mo\ ement towards the express recognition 
of the inadequacy of a merely logical ground of the facts 
of experience. Like his predecessors, he held fast to the 
doctrine that all necessary truths must be analytic, all 
predicates contained in the notion of the subject; but he 
explicitly recognised that the connections among existent 
entities are synthetic and contingent. He accepted the 
current conception of substance in so far as that he regarded 
a substance as that which could only be the subject of a 
proposition and not a predicate. A substance was forthwith 
taken to be a subject, and its attributes predicates of 
that subject. And since those attributes were conceived 
in scholastic fashion as the indivisible and unchangeable 
essence of that substance, every predicate was held to be 
comprised in the content of the subject. “The notion of an 
individual substance involves, once for all, everything that 
can ever happen to it, and in contemplating this notion we 
* Short Treatise, Bk. I., Ch. 3. Cp. Fth*, T, 28, Schol. 
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can see all that can be truly predicated of it, just as we 
can see in the nature of the circle all the predicates that 
can be deduced from it.”* No judgments other than those 
of the subject-predicate form, or reducible (as he thought 
relational propositions were) to that form, were allowed to 
be strictly valid, and only those prop>ositions in which the 
notion of the predicate was contained in the notion of the 
subject were admitted to be necessary. 

The relation in which predicates stand to their subject 
was, however, conceived by Leibniz to be twofold. In the 
case of vMtes etemites the predicate follows deductively as 
consequent from the notion of the subject, while in respect 
of the veritis de fait the identity of predicate with subject 
can only be made out indirectly, through connection with 
other predicates. In regard to both, since all the states of 
the subject, past, present, and future, are contained in its 
notion, the criterion of validity was the principle of identity. 
But the strictly analytical judgment is concerned only with 
connections of content, with the relations of essences and 
species, and not of species and individual. Thus in the 
proposition “the equilateral rectangle is a rectangle”, the 
existence of an equilateral rectangle is not affirmed.* 
Necessar>' propositions do not (except in regard to the 
special case of the notion of God) affirm the existence of 
their subjects.3 On the other hand, all propositions about 
actual individuals (save God) are contingent; the affirma- 
tion of their opposites involves no contradiction. The utmost 
that can be done in regard to them is to apply the principle 
of sufficient reason, and to assign reasons for affirming them 
to be true. It would seem, then, that the law of contradiction 
(or identity) 4 is in itself a sufficient basis for truths of reason, 

» Gerhardt's edition, IV. 436. * Gcr. V. 343. 3 Ger. V. 429, etc. 

4 The principium contradictionis as formulated by Aristotle referred to the rela- 
tion between judgments. It affirmed that the propositions S is P and S is not P 
cannot both be true. {Met. J'S, 1005b, 19.) From this principle nothing could 
be inferred as to the truth or falsity of any particular proposition. Leibniz 
sometimes renders the principle in the Aristotelian way, de deux propositions 
contradictoires, Pune esi vraisy P autre fausse, {Thfod.y I. 44; Ger. VI. 127. Cp. 
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while truths of fact alone require the supplementary prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason. But the relation between the two 
principles is not so conceived by Leibniz. He defines the 
principle of sufficient reason in two ways. The more general 
form of the principle is that gi\’en in De Scientia Universali : 
“For every truth (which is not immediate or identical) a 
reason can be gfiven, that is, the notion of the predicate is 
always involved in the notion of its subject, either expressly 
or implicitly, and this has its application not less in extrinsic 
than in intrinsic denomination, not less in contingent than 
in necessary truths.”' In regard to analytical judgments or 
affirmations about the nature of possible things with no 
reference to the existence of their subjects, the principle of 
sufficient reason is simply a re-statement of the law that 
the predicate is always involved in the notion of the subject. 
Any judgment affirming a possible predicate of a possible 
subject is a truth of reason, and its sufficient reason lies 
in the identity of the predicate with the subject. In regard 
to such judgments, the principle of sufficient reason is a 
statement of the law of necessary connection in the realm 
of the possible, and that law, the affirmation that every 
predicate is involved in the notion of the subject, is grounded 
in the metaphysical doctrine of substance. 

In its more restricted form the law of sufficient reason 
was stated as a principle of contingent existents, as for 
example in the Fifth letter to Clarke; “The principle in 
question is that of the need of a sufficient reason that a 
thing should exist, that an event should happen.”^ 

V. Essais, IV. 2.) More frequently, however, appears the definition : “That 
which involves contradiction is false”. {Nouv, Essais, I. 18. Cp. De Scientia, 
Ger. VII, 199, and MonadoL, 31-2.) Here the reference is to the relation between 
concepts in a single judgment ; the contradiction is in the predicates, and the 
formula is A is not not-A. Thus Leibniz identified the principle of contradic- 
tion with the principle of identity (see Ger. IV. 357), and used it as the criterion 

a valid judgment. The principle could hold good, however, only in so far 
as (a) the notion of the subject is completely known, and {b) a predicate is 
neceaurily implied in its subject. Leibniz’s merit consisted in the recognition 
of contingent truths to which the latter test is inapplicable. 

» Ger. Vn. 199, Erdmann’s edition, p. 83. > Ger. VII. 419. 
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Thus stated, the principle is independent of the principle 
of contradiction. Leibniz conceived of existence as a 
predicate not contained in the notion of the subject, 
but in some way added to the latter. The existence of 
an individual subject is contingent. Moreover, although 
all predicates, past, present, and future, are comprised in 
the notion of the subject, and therefore follow necessarily 
from it, the “concrete predicates” (those which express 
states of a subject at particular periods of time), and also 
connections between the same, are contingent. There must 
be a sufficient reason for the existence of the actual con- 
tingent world and for the connections among concrete 
predicates. 

The sufficient reason for the existence of the actual world 
Leibniz finds in God. “The ultimate reason for things is to 
be found in a necessary substance in which the variety of 
particular changes exists merely potentially {eminemment) as 

its source This supreme substance, which is unique, 

universal and necessary, which is, moreover, une suite simple 
of possible being, must be illimitable and contain as much 
reality as is possible.”* God is conceived not only as the 
source of existents, but also of essences in so far as they are 
real, that is, he is the source of whatever reality there is in 
the possible, for without such source nothing could be 
existent or even possible. From God’s understanding follows 
the essence of things,* but not their existence. In the mind 
of God an infinite number of compossible universes sub- 
sists, but the real existence of one of them must have 
another source. Leibniz resorts to the Augustinian ex- 
pedient of grounding the existent world in the will of God ,3 
and the principle of sufficient reason now appears in the 
new guise of a principium melioris. The sufficient reason for 
the existence of the actual universe lies in God’s selection 

* Monadol.y 38-40. 

* Cp. Descartes, supra, Leibniz’s exposition strongly suggests, however, 
that the essences are logically prior to the divine nnd^tanding. 

3 TMod-t 7. Mmadol,, 48, 55, etc. 
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of the best possible universe,* and since the entire history 
of the monad consists in unfolding what was implicit in it 
from the beginning, the principium melioris becomes the ground 
of the entire system of monadic development, the lex con- 
tinuationis seriei suarum operationum.^ Thus expanded, the 
principle of sufficient reason becomes indistinguishable from 
the assertion of a first cause of the real world. 

Then the concrete predicates or states of a substance at 
particular periods of time are also contingent. True the 
state of the monad at any given moment is always the 
ground of the’ succeeding state, but the ground of change 
is not a necessitating reason (the opposite of which involves 
a contradiction) but an inclining reason, 3 the inclining 
reason being the perception of the good cither by the 
substance itself, if it be free, or by God if the substance be 
not free. Leibniz was prone to rely on the principle of 
continuity in viewing the process of monadic development, 
but he had no solution to offer of the perplexing problem 
as to how from a simple substance the ever-changing 
varieties of experience flow. Quite apart from the question 
of free will, the really vital experiences in the life- history 
of the self-conscious monad remain unexplained, the ex- 
periences, namely, of forward and backward movements, of 
check, repulse, and new beginnings, and all those obstruc- 
tions to development which appear to spring from any 
source save the monad’s own being. Continuity there un- 
doubtedly is, but it is questionable whether the continuity 
can be taken to be development in the sense intended by 
Leibniz. Leibniz, in fact, anticipating the theory of evolu- 
tion current in the nineteenth century, accepted as a 
fundamental assumption that all development is evolutio, 
Entwicklung, an unfolding of something already contained 
within the subject. The lesson of modem biology clearly 


> Monadal., 53. Cp. Thiod., 8, 10, 44, 173, ig6 fT., 223, 414-16; here the 
principle ii call^ the principle of deUtmnkg reason. 

* Ger. II. 136. J Dt team orig., Ger. VII. 302. 
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is that no evolutionary view can afford to neglect the 
epigenetic character of organic development. But even in 
a case of pure Entwicklung, as, for instance, the unrolling 
of a melody on the cylinder of a gramophone, it seems 
impossible to maintain that nothing more than mere con- 
tinuity is involved. Leibniz himself to some extent saw what 
is involved in the problem indicated. “I do not say that 
the subsequent state of the created being follows from its 
present state without the co-operation (concours) of God, and 
I am rather of the opinion that preservation is a continual 
creation with an orderly change.”* And again, in a passage 
which is not altogether clear he hints at an explanation of 
the circumstance why one state of the world rather than 
another should flow from the one source: “It is manifest 
that from this source existing things continually come forth 
(promamare), that they are being and have been produced 
by it, since it does not appear why one state of the world 
rather than another, the state of yesterday rather than that 
of to-day, should flow from it.”* Some explanation seems 
to be required of the precise order in which the states 
succeed one another, and that explanation according to 
Leibniz is to be found in God. The continual fulgurationss 
are not continual creations in the sense of a miraculous 
renewal from moment to moment as Descartes conceived, 
for that continuity upon which Leibniz everywhere relies 
demands that successive states are really continuous; but 
neither do the successive states flow from one another by 
absolute logical necessity. Rather are they continuous with 
one another, and all dependent upon the continuance of 
God’s active choice. 

Leibniz, then, like his rationalistic predecessors, grounded 
the existent universe on the will of God. He held that the 
law of non-contradiction was the true standard of know- 

> Lettre d Bourguet^ 1714. Erd. 722a. Ger. III. 566. 

* De renm orig.^ Gcr. VII. 305. 

s Monadol.y sect. 47. Cp. Letter to Baylc, Ger. IV. 553. (// ist U centre primitif 
dont tout le reste mam.) 
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ledge. But since all is not clearly and distinctly perceived, 
we must have recourse to a principle of sufficient reason 
which, though conceived as co-ordinate with the principle 
of non-contradiction, is yet not an independent logical 
principle, but a principle metaphysically grounded. So con- 
sidered, the principle of sufficient reason is Leibniz’s ren- 
dering of the principle of causality. As metaphysical, again, 
the principle of sufficient reason opened up the possibility 
of a determination which was not merely logical, and 
which paved the way for the recognition of a principle of 
the determination of the actual, a principle which finally 
supplanted the rationalistic assumption of the ontological 
validity of general concepts. 

I have been showing that along one line of reflection 
Leibniz tended to regard the principle of sufficient reason 
as subordinate to the principle of identity or contradiction. 
For, on the one hand, so long as actual existence is not 
in question the sufficient reason of a predicate is to be 
found in the notion of the subject. And, on the other hand, 
even in regard to existential propositions, since every real 
predicate is contained in the notion of the subject, a perfect 
knowledge of the subject would enable us to deduce all its 
predicates. Sufficient reason is, then, ultimately reducible to 
identity. The principle of sufficient reason considered as 
co-ordinate with the principle of contradiction springs from 
recognition of the fact that, although all possible predicates 
follow from the notion of a subject, the existence of “con- 
crete predicates” is contingent, and that therefore truths of 
matters of fact can only be traced back through an infinite ‘ 
number of equally contingent statements of fact. 

WolfTs way of surmounting the antinomy we have been 
considering was summarily to subordinate the empirical to 
the logical. Since the notion of a subject contains ail that 
can possibly be predicated of it, the law of sufficient reason 

> In truth they ultimately found an arbitrary termination in the act of 
creation, an arbitrary act on the part of God's volition. 
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is a mere consequence of the law of contradiction, from 
which, indeed, he sought by an obvious petitio prindpii to 
deduce the principle of sufficient reason.' Everything that 
can be said to exist must, according to Wolff, conform to 
the principle of contradiction with its corollary the principle 
of sufficient reason. A thing is determined only when the 
affirmation of that thing follows with necessity from the 
affirmation of some other thing. Thus “as soon as it is 
affirmed that the sides of a triangle are equal, the angles 
also are affirmed to be equal”,* and the connection is a 
comprehensible or intelligible connection. "Ratio sufficiens 
saltern ffficit, ut cur aliquid sit, intelligibili mode explicari possit.^i 
Yet with that strange inconsistency with which he holds 
that philosophy is the science of the possible, 4 and at the 
same time appeals to that which is given in experience, 5 
he maintains that the Griinde of things exist, in many cases, 
objectively in the actual world. We may be able to assign 
to a thing a cause without being able to fix its ratio cognoscendi. 
Thus we may regard magnetic force as the cause, but not 
the logical ground of magnetic attraction.® There may, 
indeed, be a whole world of things determined causally, 
and yet the ground of their determination may be unknown. 

Two different modes of connection thus come to light, 
namely logical determination and a real Ordnung, or fixed 
relationship between things. In Leibniz’s view the necessary 
connection in the world of things followed from his meta- 
physical principle of determination. Wolff, on the other 
hand, while clearly distinguishing between logical and real 
connection, regarded the latter as a species of the former, 
thus adhering to the rationalistic view that ultimately all 
grounds are logically determined.? Of all tlie principles of 

* Philosophia prima sive Ontologia, 1 736, sect. 66-70. Baumgarten advances the 
same argument {Metaphyska^ p. 20}, and it is exposed by Kant in the Nova 
DilucidatiOy Berlin edition, I. 397. 

» OntoLy sect. 115, p. 94. s Ibid,y sect. 321, p. 252. 

4 Philosophia est scUntia possibilium qmtenus esse possunt, 

5 Ontol,y sect. 129, etc. ‘ Ibid.y sect. 71. 7 Ibid.y sect, 951. 

C 
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determination,* the ratio cognoscendiy the principle of the 
logical passage from premises to conclusion, is primary. 
While, therefore, the basis of all the other principles appears 
to be a real connection or ^usammenhang of things, this 
Zusammenhang is itself a logical connectedness. Thus it is 
futile, he maintains, to point to a cause as “that to which 
a thing owes its existence”, for one thing can be regarded 
as the cause of another only “if one can know from the 
one why the other is existent rather than non-existent”.* 
Ultimately, then, real connection is reducible to logical 
determination, and Wolff’s distinction between logical and 
real connection is employed solely within the limits of his 
rationalism.3 

What, then, according to Wolff is the nature of the 
determination of finite things? True to the scholastic habit, 
he regarded everything as containing not only its con- 
stant essence and the attributes presupposed therein, namely 
determinationes intrinseca constantes qua semper eadem manent, 
but also a number of variable modi [variabiles qua mutari 
posse), which are not presupposed in the essence, but whose 
possibility is involved therein. Every change is a variation 
of modi. Such changes require a ground either in the subject 
{substantia) itself 4 or in another subject, according as the 
former is active or passive. The subject as active is the cause, 
and the alteration in the passive member of the relation 
is the effect. 5 The sufficient reason for the reality of an 
activity {actio) is called force (w),* which consists in a 

* Wolff distinguishes three principles or grounds of determination, logically 
prior to the principiatum. These are the ratio cognoscendi (per quam intelligitur 
veritas propositionis alterius) ; ratio essendi (in se continet rationem possibilitatis 
alterius) ; and ratio fiendi (ratio actualitatis alterius). To these are added the 
principium internum, which exists in the principiatum (e.g. the material is the 
internal principle and likewise the causa interna of the building), and the 
prineipium externum, which exists extra principiatum (e.g. the architect is the 
external principium and likewise the causa externa of the building). Ontol., 
sects. 86&-88a. 

* OntoL, sect. 9519 

i Not, (A couxie, con islenily* See, e.g., Ontol., sect. 129. 

4 Ontol., sect. 7^. s Ibid.,B 86 . ^ Ibid., 722. 
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continuous conatus agendi.' Since every single event is deter- 
mined by all that has gone before, there is an endless chain 
of causes connecting every change with prior changes. 
Ultimately the truly real is that which is completely deter- 
mined {omnimode deteminatum), and complete determination 
is possible only in God, who is the sum of all realities that 
are actual, God is a «, or self-determining; the ratio 
sufficiens of his existence lies within himself. “Among 
possible things there must be one necessary self-existent 
being, otherwise something would be possible in regard to 
which no sufficient reason could be assigned why it is. This 
self-existent being we call God, Other things, which have 
the reason of their existence in this self-existent being, we 
call creatures.”* In contrast with Leibniz, Wolff allows that 
the grounds of the varying states of a monad are not all 
to be found in the monad’s inner being, but may lie in the 
being of other monads, and the difficulties are manifold. 
Thus a particular vis in a monad A is the ground of a 
certain activity producing an alteration in another monad B. 
The alteration that takes place in B has its ground in a vis 
which is grounded in the nature of A, and is therefore 
logically deducible from A at any point in its history. But 
the effect in B, if the causation is really transeunt, has a 
beginning in time, and prior to its coming into being other 
forces were operating upon B. There are here two funda- 
mentally opposed notions. On the one hand, there is the 
notion of the logical dependence of all effects upon grounds 
resident in the subject, and, on the other, the recognition 
of empirical connections, temporal exchanges and inter- 
changes of numberless forces which appear and disappear 
in a manner that defies all attempt at logical deduction. 
The purely logical character of the causal relation could 
be held with any sort of consistency only if the “forces” 

> Onto/., sect. 724. 

* Vemunfftige Gedancken von den Krajffien des nutnschlichen VersUmdes, 1725, 
Vorbericht, p. xi. 
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were centres of activity within the history of a truly 
individual monad and grounded in its very nature. Once 
allow that the substantia in any subject may be the ground 
of transeunt activities, and a monadology of the Lcibnizian 
type avails no further. 

One thing, however, must be placed to Wolff’s credit; 
the “logical fanatic” brought the science of the possible to 
the breaking-point. He was an avowed rationalist to the 
end, yet he clearly brought out the distinction between ratio 
and causa (if only to attempt to show their ultimate logical 
oneness), and prepared the way for a clearer recognition 
of their difference by drawing the distinction between 
internal and external conditions. It was only his slavish 
adherence to formal logic that prevented his seeing that 
such a distinction contains the real problem of causality as 
it by and by revealed itself to Kant, the problem, namely, 
of the relation of actual objective dependence to intelligible 
connectedness. 

Crusius, whose lead Kant largely followed* in the Jiova 
DilucidatiOy has the merit of having exposed the futility of 
Wolff’s attempt to confine the principle of determination 
to the domain of merely logical dependence. Crusius gave, 
in fact, a new turn to the discussion by drawing out the 
force of the distinction between real and ideal grounds. He 
urges* that the criterion of non-contradiction can never 
suffice for establishing a sufficient reason of a matter of fact. 
Given a certain fact, the question is what is its relation to 
other facts? Thus, supposing the opposite of an occurrence 
be conceivable, but that no place can be found for its 
existence in the nexus of existing events and things, of what 
use is the mere determination of the conceivability of that 
opposite?3 “The principle of determining reason (principium 

* Kant always spoke eulogistically of Crusius. E.g. Ber. I. 396: Perspi* 
cadssimos pKilosophos inter quos Crusium honoris causa nomina. I. 397: 
Celeberrimus Crusius. I. 398: Acutissimus Crusius, etc., etc. 

* DisstrUUio dt usu et limiUbus prindpii rationis determinantis vulgo suffiderUh^ 
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rationis determinantis) clearly cannot be deduced from the 
principle of contradiction. The latter principle is an identical 
proposition, and, therefore, in so far as it can be applied, 
reference is necessarily made to one and the same thing in 
one and the same respect and time. Accordingly, no ques- 
tion about causes and effects can be decided by means of 
it, but rather another principle different from it and inde- 
pendent of it must be assumed. Think of a certain thing A, 
and call its cause B. Forthwith you know that he who says 
that A arises (oritur) and is without cause certainly says 
something absurd and incredible, but not contradictory. 
He says that A arises, and that B is not and was not. 
To arise is to begin to be or to exist in some moment, but 
not to have existed in a prior moment. Where, then, is the 
contradiction? For he says that A is in the second moment, 
and was not in the first moment. I do not supp>ose anyone 
will have recourse to the view that the cause is already 
involved (involvatur) in the concept of the effect and vice 
versa. Whether effect presupposes cause is not in question; 
if it is posited as effect I grant that. But I desire to know 
whether A is an effect, and how I may be assured of this.”* 

Crusius, in truth, laid the foundation of the position 
ultimately taken up by Kant,* that the very possibility of 
a thing depends upon its finding a place in the texture of 
actual experience. The actuality of a thing or an event itself 
excludes all opposite determinations, its possibility (or con- 
ceivability) depends upon whether it can be linked with 
existing things. '^'Alle wahre Moglichkeit hat ihren Grand in 
der Verknupfung des moglichen Dinges mit gewissen existirenden 
Dingen.*’i The necessity of a thing is determined in the same 
manner. ^‘Pfotkwendig ist was der gestalt ist oder gesekiehet, doss 
es nicht anders sein oder geschehen kan. Ein Ding wiefem es 
nothwendig genermet wird, auf gewisse Weise ist, mid keine Ursache 

‘ De usu, sect. 14 abridged. 

* Not, however, without vacillation. Vtde inffa^ p. 195. 

3 Eniwutf dttr Kothwendigfn Vernwift-U a/irA^ttfn, 1745, sect. 12. Cp. sect. 56, 
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da isl Oder moglich ist, welche machen konnte, doss es nicht oder 
anders Philosophy, far from being the science of the 
possible, is the science of the real. 

The definition of Grand as “that on account of which it 
may be conceived why a thing is thus and not otherwise” 
is accordingly defective,* and Crusius sets out to explicate 
afresh the meanings of the term ratio or Grand. i The first 
main dixision is that of moral ground and physical ground. 
Both these are divided into real grounds and ideal grounds. 
Further, there are two kinds of real ground, namely, cause 
{Ursache) and the principle of possibility; and two kinds of 
Erkenntnisgrund, namely a priori grounds, which enable us to 
understand the “why” of a thing or event, and a posteriori 
grounds, which enable us merely to know a thing or event 
as a fact (Doss). Crusius thus drives home the distinction 
between real and ideal grounds, a distinction which Wolff 
had indicated, but to the significance of which he never 
really attempted to penetrate. Crusius argued that if 
“ground” means that whereby we know why a thing is 
what it is rather than otherwise, we are adopting an un- 
warrantably narrow conception of “ground”, for we are 
confusing real ground and ideal ground. In that case “real 
causes are defined not according to what they arc in them- 
selves, but according to something they represent in our 
minds under certain conditions. Hereby not only is attention 
diverted from their true nature, but there is afforded the 
opportunity of a hasty opinion by virtue of which one thinks 
that all truly adequate real causes must at the same time 
be adequate a priori grounds of knowledge”. < 

Now a thing may have an adequate ground, although 
this ground be not a determining ground. 5 Take any of the 

• EniwurJ der /{othwendigen VtTnunflAValtrhtitenf 1745, wets. 1 20- 1. 

* ** ^ slippery {lubrica) word, for since a ratio is that whence 
we know why (cur) anything is, it embraces the principle of knowing and the 
principle of the thing (res). ... Is the sufficient reason an efficient cause 
{causa effictens) or an ideal principium cogrmscendi?^* De usu, sects. 3 and 16. 

3 Di mu, sects. 35-6. < Eniwurf, ch. 3, sect. 38. $ Ibid., sect. 23. 
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objective causal connections which the sciences have dis- 
covered, and they will be seen to be empirical, i.e. they are 
factual and not logical. The logical ground is not something 
which hats been arrived at independently of real conditions, 
it is rather a law generated from experience, and therefore 
a posteriori. 

Thus Crusius gives a definitely empirical turn to the 
problem of determination. He lays stress upon the priority 
in time of the real connection in things existing quite 
independently of the principles of logical connection. 
Causal connection is, for him, quite separate from logical 
ground. 

The actual causal connection is conceived in a manner 
similar to that of Wolff, save that an attempt is made to 
avoid the contradiction I have referred to. An effect B 
begins to exist by reason of an activity ( Tfuitigkeit) in A, and 
further, given A, B follows necessarily, and cannot be 
otherwise. Accordingly, the force {Kraft) existing in A, by 
virtue of which something is effected in B, is re- 
garded after the scholastic manner as a latent capacity, “a 
quality subsisting in the substance even where nothing 
is happening”,' Herein it differs from Leibniz’s conception 
of vis activa. For Crusius, action is “the state of a Kraft when 
that thing really happens which must be effected by the 
Kraft if that whereby the Kraft is imagined is really to exist 
or come into being”.* A Kraft which is not yet active {actu 
primo) is not less really prc.sent than w'hcn it is acti\’e (actu 
secundo).i The Ayqft can be brought into acth'ity by reason 
of the fact that the activity of one substance can be the 
fVirkung of another. 

Crusius’s aim, apparently, was to avoid the thorough- 
going determinism which he look to be characteristic of the 
Lcibnizian philosophy. He sought to establish the fact of 
freedom, particularly moral freedom. He thought it clear 
on a posteriori grounds that the finite mind is capable of 

* Entwurf^ sect. 59. * Ibid,, sect. 64. S Ibid,^ sect. 66. 
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moral judgment and virtuous deeds, and that this entitled 
him to consider the possibility of unfulfilled actiones. In the 
conception of such actiones there is no contradiction; they 
are, therefore, possible, and their actuality can in part be 
proved. If it be urged that such a conception would lead 
to the conception of a caprice which would destroy all order 
in the world, the reply is that the action of a free will must 
always have an adequate Ursache in the idea of the reasoning 
mind. If, again, it be objected that the freedom thus con- 
stituted is indeterminate, since when it is effective it is not 
determined to express itself in one way rather than another, 
and being thus indeterminate is non-existent,* the reply is 
that the objector is falsely assuming that, to be determined, 
an action requires not only a sufficient Ursache, but also 
something else whereby it is determined, so that in every 
imaginable circumstance it can exist only in a certain way. 
But this cannot be proved.* Freedom possesses in truth all 
the inherent determinations proper to a completed Kraft, 
and its activity lacks none of the determinations necessary 
to an existent activity. 

Like his rationalistic predecessors, Crusius retained the 
notion of Grundkrdfte, but sought to mitigate the element 
of determinism by introducing the somewhat lame con- 
ception of a cause which is not a determining cause in the 
sense that it determines that the effect shall be thus and 
not otherwise, the conception, namely, of bedingte Krafte, 
conditioned forces which come into operation by the chance 
connections of things with one another, and which arc 
limited in various ways by those things. 3 There is here a 
definite movement toward empiricism, and although that 
movement is restrained by a lingering confusion of logical 
and real determination, Crusius rendered this service to 
the discussion of the question, that he emphasised the 

* ErUwur/j sect. 24. » Ibid,, sect. 83. 

3 E.g, No Ursache can be any more cfTcctive than the receptivity of the 
object permits. EtOwurf^ sect. 67, 
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distinction between logical and real ground, and prepared 
the way for the recognition of the problem of objective 
connection. This positive contribution placed Crusius in the 
direct line of philosophical advance, and incidentally fur- 
nished Kant with a starting-point. 



CHAPTER II 


THE PRE-CRITICAL CONCEPTION OF GOD 

In his first metaphysical essay’ Kant adopts the rationalistic 
assumption that everything prcdicable of a subject is involved 
necessarily in the notion of that subject. Omnis nostra ratio- 
cinaiio in pradicati cum subiecto vel in se vel in nexu speciato 
identitatem detegendam resolvitur.* In like manner he failed, as 
his rationalistic predecessors had done, to realise that the 
proposition “all necessary' propositions are analytic” is not 
itself an analytical proposition. 

The central theme of the essay is the question of the 
determination of reality, and it is characteristic of Kant that 
his point of departure was the datum of experience, and not 
the logically possible. As against the \ icw that whatsoever 
involves no contradiction is possible, Kant urges that the 
principle of contradiction cannot be regarded as the sole 
(unicum) absolutely first principle or touchstone of all truths, 
for “if it be affirmative, it cannot be the absolutely first 
principle of negative truths, and if ncgati\ e, it cannot take 
the lead among positive truths”. The principle of con- 
tradiction is merely a definition of the impo.ssible, for that 
which contradicts itself, or that which is conceived at one 
and the same time to be and not be, is just what is meant 
by the impossible. 3 If that which contains no contradiction 
is asserted to be possible, any predicates and any collection 
of predicates which arc not self-contradictory will have to 
be allowed to be possible. Leibniz maintained that while 
any predicate taken by itself is possible so long as it is not 
self-contradictory, only those predicates which belong to 
one and the same possible world may co-exist; only the 
compossible is real. But by introducing the notion of com- 
patibility and incompatibility among ideas Leibniz was 


> Prineipimm primorm eognilionis Pfoua Dilucidatio, 1755. 

* Ibid., Ber. I. 391. t Ibid. 
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departing from his criterion of non-contradiction, which 
applied strictly to predicates taken by themselves. Leibniz 
was in fact introducing synthetic relations among predicates. 

Kant was not, it is true, yet prepared to see what is here 
involved. He remained secure in the rationalistic presup- 
position that all reasoning is concerned with the discovery 
of the identity of predicate and subject, and he formulates 
the principle of identity thus : Whatever is is, and whatever 
is not is not. The underlying notion here is that the essence 
of a thing is fixed and unchangeable. What is is eternally ; 
and, therefore, all that can be predicated of a subject can 
be derived analytically from it. It was, however, clear to 
him from the first that the principle of identity, although 
fundamental, is in itself formal and barren. The proposition, 
“Whenever identity is discovered between the notions of 
subject and predicate, the proposition is true”, strictly 
amounts to no more than the formula A is A; it affirms 
that every concept is identical with itself. Where in fact the 
relation between subject and predicate is not one of numeri-* 
cal identity, the principle in question can in no wise ser\-e 
as the bond of connection between them. Even in the case 
of the proposition “Tliis three-sided figure is a triangle”, 
where “the subject determines the predicate through its 
own perfect identity”, there is involved a principle of 
determination whereby the connection between the subject 
and predicate is effected. Consequently, in addition to the 
principle of identity there is further required an auto- 
nomous principle of the ground of connection between 
subject and predicate. The principle of “sufficient reason” 
cannot be derived from the sterile law of contradiction. 
Kant rejects the term sufficiens as unsatisfactory, since quantum 
sufficiat non statim apparet, • and in its place he uses the term 
which at once raises the issues which Leibniz had before 
him when in his earlier writings he spoke of the “deter- 
mining reason”,* “To determine is to affirm a predicate 
* Bcr. I, 393. * Ei.g. TWod., sect. 44. 
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with the exclusion of the opposite. That which determines 
a subject in respect of its predicate is called the ratio".* 
Ratio determines the indeterminate; thus, for example, it 
is for us indeterminate whether the planet Mercury rotates 
about an axis or not, if we lack the ratio which affirms one 
alternative with the exclusion of the opposite. The term, 
however, has various significations. Regarding Wolff’s 
definition: per rationem sufficientem intelligimus id, unde intelli- 
gitur, cur aliquid sit, Kant points out that “the little word 
why” (vocula cur) can, consistently with Wolff’s general 
position, mean no more than quam ob rationem, which makes 
the definition tautologous. We must clearly distinguish, he 
thinks, between ratio antecedenter determinans, which is the 
ratio cur or ratio essendi vel Jiendi, and the ratio consequenter 
determinans, which is the ratio cognoscendi. The eclipses of 
Jupiter’s satellites supply the ratio cognoscendi of the rate of 
propagation of light, but they could never furnish the ratio 
Jiendi or reason why {cur) it is what it is. The principle of 
determination as defined by Wolff was merely a ratio con- 
sequenter determinans, a mere logical unfolding of predicate 
from subject ; but this helps us not at all to supply a reason 
why a finite fact is what it is, or why a certain predicate 
is connected with a certain subject in reality. 

Under the influence of Crusius, Kant further distin- 
guishes,* within the ratio antecedenter determinans, between 
ratio veritatis and ratio existentia (or ratio actualitatis) . “In 
the former it is merely a question of asserting a predicate, 
the assertion being effected through notions involved in the 
subject either absolutely (absolute) or in an observed nexus, 
for there is disclosed only identity with a predicate, the 
predicate being inherent in the subject. In the latter the 
question concerns those predicates which are affirmed to be 
so involved, and examination is made not as to whether 
(utrum), but whence (unde) their existence is determined.” 
Kant’s position may be brought into clearer view by con- 
• Proposition IV. • Her. I. 396-8. 
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trasting it with that of Crusius. Taking the three principal 
grounds of determination enumerated by Wolff, viz. the 
rationes cognoscendi^ essendiy and fiendi, Crusius drew a line of 
separation between the first and the other two, not by 
exalting the first in the manner of Wolff, but rather by 
depriving it of its privileged position, and making the ground 
of knowledge {ratio cognoscendi) co-ordinate with the real 
ground. We may thus tabulate his results : 

Real grounds. 

A. Cause — the grounds of all being and becoming. 

B. Possibility — grounds of the possibility of the real. 

Rationes cognoscendi. 

C. a priori — which enable us to understand the “why” of a thing 

or event. 

D. a posteriori— Vk hich enable us to know its existence as a fact. 

Kant^s scheme may be represented thus : 

Ratio consequenter determinans^ i.e. ratio cognoscendi^ which is nothing more 
than a means of knowing that a thing is (Crusius’s D), 

Ratio antecedenter determinans (asserting the “why” of a thing or event); 
(<2) Ratio veritatis (or essendi)^ asserting logical relations (Crusius’s C). 
(b) Ratio existentia sive actualitatis (or fiendi), asserting the con- 
nections of contingent realities (Crusius’s A). 

By the illustration of Jupiter's satellites Kant had shown 
that the ratio cognoscendi is merely the ground of our know- 
ledge a posteriori. Of far greater importance is the division 
which he makes within the ratio antecedenter determinans, for 
here (a) is the logical principle, whilst {b) indicates the 
problem which was soon to become uppermost in his thought, 
the problem of objective causal connection. He continued 
to regard all judgments as consisting in the unfolding of 
predicates from the notion of their subject, and, like Leibniz, 
he recognised under the head of analytical judgments two 
kinds, the necessary and the contingent. He explicitly drew 
attention to the fundamental difTerence between connections 
among timeless predicates and connections among existent 
realities. In regard to the former he was content to find 
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the ratio of the connection between subject and predicate 
in the principle of identity; in regard to existent realities 
a ratio must be found both for their existence and their 
mutual relations. 

How, then, did Kant conceive the real in relation to 
the merely possible? Among contemporary writers there 
was no clear conception of the radical difference between 
the connection of compatible predicates in a possible sub- 
ject and the connection of real predicates in an actual 
subject. Wolff, dehning the possible as that which involves 
no contradiction,* had laid down the rule that possibilitas 
ad existendum insufficiens^; hence existence must be regarded 
as the complementum possibilitatis,^ or that which is added to 
possibility in order that a thing may be brought ex statu 
possibilitatis in statum actualitatis. Wolff himself felt some 
hesitation about the matter, for he desired it clearly to be 
understood that the definition complementum possibilitatis was 
merely a nominal definition. 4 Kant dismisses this definition 
forthwith as offenbar sehr unbestimmt.S^Again, Baumgarten 
had maintained that complete innerj determination {die 
durchgdngige innere Bestimmung) is the"mark of the^actual, for 
in an omnimode determinatum there remains nothing indeter- 
minate as in the case of merely possible things. To this 
Kant replies* that there is but one kind of indeterminate- 
ness, namely the case where certain particular characteris- 
tics are not made out {ausgemackt), and indeterminatencss 
in this sense is common to both the actual and the possible. 
The addition made by Crusius of the somewhere and some- 
when {das Irgendwo und Irgendwenn) to the untrugliche Bestim- 
mungen des Daseins helps us not at all, Kant thinks, in dis- 
tinguishing the actual from the possible, for the distinctions 
in question apply to both. “The Wandering Jew himself 
must be in a possible space and a possible time.” 

* Vermmft, Gedancken, u,s.w., p. i. Cp. Ontol., sect. 85, and Baumgarten. 

sects. 7-8. 

* Ontol,f sect. 171. 3 Ibid.^ sect. 174. Cp. Baumgarten, sect. 55. 

4 /W.^sect. 174. Cp Logik^ sect. 191. 5 Ber. II. 76. ^ Ibid* 
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In general Crusius had maintained that all true possi- 
bility has its ground in the connectedness of the possible 
with existing things — things, that is, which are so determined 
by their own actuality that it is vain to look for any 
other mode of determination.' Kant is, however, emphatic 
that *'nihil contingenUr exsislens potest carere ralione exststetUiam 
antecedenitr determinante. Affirm it to be without, there will 
then be nothing to determine it as existing except the 
existence itself of the thing. Since, therefore, its existence is 
none the less determined (that is, it is affirmed in such a 
way that every opposite of its complete determination is 
entirely excluded), there will be no exclusion of the opposite 
other than that which springs from the affirmation of 
existence. Now, since this exclusion is identical (for nothing 
else forbids that a thing should be non-existent than that 
its non-existence be removed), the opposite of its existence 
is per se excluded, that is, will be absolutely impossible. In 
other words, the thing will exist absolutely necessarily, 
which contradicts the hypothesis.” This rather strained 
argument would, even if admitted, secure only a verbal 
victory over Crusius, for it is based upon a view of the 
“contingent” which he would not have accepted. In truth, 
Kant was here working out a doctrine of possibility which 
was destined later to occupy a central place in his meta- 
physics. His contention is that the notion of possibility arises 
from the presence of {suppetere) certain notions given (dari) 
to thought. The question as usually raised was which of all 
the variety of data thus present to mind belong to the 
realm of the actual or the necessary. The necessary, accord- 
ing to Baumgarten, was cuitis oppositum est impossible, and the 
non-necessary was the contingent.* Thus the essences of 
things are absolutely necessary. 3 Kant points to the con- 

• Entumf, lect. 83. Vidt supra, p. 37. 

* Mtt., sect. loi. Cp. WoUf, Ontol., sect. 294: Contii^ens est cuius opposi- 
tum nuUam contradictionem involvit, seu quod necessarium non est. 

1 ibid., sect. ioG. Cp. Wolff, OiUol., sect. 303: Essentic rerum sunt absolute 
necessaric . . . cum in eariun necessitate demonstranda non supponatur nisi 
definitio. 
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fusion here involved. He insists that far from “essences” 
taken by themselves being necessary, it is only when tliey 
meet in “things” that the notion even of their possibility 
arises. “The essence of a triangle, which consists of a con- 
junction of three sides, is not in itself necessary; for what 
sane person would contend that it is per se necessary that 
three sides should always be conceived as joined?”* The 
notion of possibility arises through “co/Zatto”, the logical 
process of assigning possible predicates to or excluding them 
from a subject. In the thought of a possible thing there are 
present to the mind a number of floating notions (“internal 
possibilities” in Wolff’s phraseology), and by combination 
of these notions there results a further notion of a possible 
thing. The idea presented here, and further worked out in 
the Beweisgrundy^ is that the merely possible, far from being 
the raw material, as it were, out of which existent fact 
is constituted, is a pure abstraction from actuality. The 
possible presupposes something actual {setz irgend im Dasein 
voraus). The idea of the possible is not even logically prior 
to the idea of the actual. It is out of the varied and ever 
changing data supplied by experience of the actual that 
there arises the notion of that which, although not imme- 
diately presented, is not known to be self-contradictory. 
The notion of the possible is posterior to the notion of the 
actual. Being, or fact, we may say is an irreducible synthesis 
of the possible and the actual. If the possible be conceived 
as a potentiality which exists prior to fact, there is no 
a priori reason why certain possibilities should be realised 
and others not, nor indeed why any of the incubated 
possibilities should be released in a world of actuality. 

Now in regard to the “collatio” of predicates we must 
distinguish, Kant maintains, between relative {relative, 
beziehungsweisep and absolute aihrmation {Position oder 

« Ber. I. 395. 

* Dir einzig mdgliche Btweisgrmd zu iiner Dmonstration des Daseins Goties^ 1 763. 

s Bcr. II. 73. 
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Setzung). In the case of the former, only logical conjunction 
is asserted in accordance with the principle of contradiction. 
Thus in the proposition “God is omnipotent”, nothing is 
posited except the logical connection between the notion 
of God and the characteristic omnipotence. The proposition 
is not existential. Absolute Position oder Setzung, on the other 
hand, is the affirmation of real existence. The difference 
between an actual existent and a possible existent is not 
that the former has any additional predicate (in einem 
Existirenden wird nichts tnehr gesetzt als in einem bios Moglichen). 
The difference is not as to what (was) is posited, but how 
{wie) it is posited.* We come, then, to the central contention 
of the two essays under consideration, that the inner possi- 
bility of things presupposes a being who exists necessarily.* 
“There is a being whose existence is prior to the possibility 
of itself and of all things; this being is therefore said to 
exist absolutely necessarily. He is called God.” God is the 
unicus, absolute necessarium possibilitatis omnis principium. He is 
the sole (unicus) being because if the reality (which is in 
the floating notions) were distributed among a multitude 
of existent entities, the existence of these latter would in 
turn be limited and contingent, privationibus nonnullis iuncta. 
This reality must accordingly be united in one single being 
(heec realitas in ente unico adunata sit necesse est). He is the 

* Quite apart from the question of absolute Position^ the doctrine that existence 
is no predicate was of great importance for the future development of Kant’s 
thought. A predicate was simply a Aferkmal already contained in tlie notion 
of the subject, and the signihcance of the assertion that existence is not a 
Merkmal is that it is here recognised that existential judgments do not rest 
upon an analysis of the subject, or as Kant himself says : Daher man auch, um 
die Richtigkeit dieses Satzes von dem Dasein eincr solchen Sache darzuthun, 
nicht in dem Begriffe des Subjects sucht, denn da findet man nur Pradicate 
der Moglichkeit, sondern in dem Ursprunge der Erkenntniss, die ich davon 
habe. Ich babe, sagt man, es gesehen, oder von denen vernommen, die cs 
gesehen haben (Ber. II. 72-3). Kant, however, did not yet see what is 
involved in synthetic judgments. He merely retreated to his position in the 
Mdva Dilucidatio that all propositions are analytic, and warns us that the 
term ‘‘existence** can be safely used only so long as we do not attempt to 
derive existence from purely possible concepts. 

• Ber. I. 395. 


D 
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absolutely necessary principium of all possibility, because “if 
you take away Gkxl, not only all existence of things but 
even th^ internal possibility is absolutely abolished”. In the 
Beweisgrund it is added that there is no inherent contra- 
diction in tlie negation of all existence, but it is contra- 
dictory to maintain that some one possibility Is, and yet that 
there is nothing actual ; for if nothing exists notiiing think- 
able is given. “If 1 annul existence in general and thereby 
the ultimate ground of all that is thinkable falls away, 
all possibility likewise vanishes, and there no longer remains 
anything thinkable.”* Kant’s contention* is, then, that 
there is a certain actuality, the annulling of which would 
annul internal possibility in general. But that whose annul- 
ling or negation destroys possibility is absolutely ncccssar>’. 
Consequently there is a being who exists absolutely necessarily. 


> Bcr. II. 82. 

* Compare the following passages from the Xova Dilucidatio and the Bewtis* 
gnmd respectively : 


Quicquid est in omni possibili notionc 
reale exsistat. 


Potto omnimoda haec realitas in 
ente unico adunata sit necesse est. 


Datur ens, cuius exsistentia prarvertit 
ipsam ct ipsius et omnium rerum 
pocsibilitatem, quod idco absolute 
necessario exsistere dicitur. Vocatur 
Deus. 


... id, nisi in Deo, ornnis rcalitatis 
fonte, quicquid est in notionc realc 
cxsisterct, concipi plane non posset. 


Deus omnium entium tmicum est, 
in quo exsistentia prior est vel, si 
mavis, identica cum possibilitate. £t 
huius nuUa manet notio simulatque 
ab exnstcntia eius disccHeris, 


£ben so muss in jedcr Mbglichkeit 
das Etwas, was gcdacht wird. . . . 

. . . die Data oder das Materialc in 
dicscin Moglichen. 

das Keale der Muglichkcit. 

Die innere Mbglichkeit allcr Dinge 
setzt irgend ein Dascin voraus. 

... die Mbglichkeit wegfalle . . . 
wenn kein Matcriale, kein Datum zu 
denken da ist. 

Wenn allcs Dasein aufgchoben wird so 
ist nichts schlechtiiin gesetzt, cs ist 
uberhaupt gar nichts gegeben, kein 
Materialc zu irgend etwas Denklichen, 
und alle Mbglichkeit fallt ganzlich 
wcg. 

. . . das Dascin Gottes als einen 
Grund. . . . Dasein, ohne welches 
selbst keine innere Mbglichkeit 
sUUfiDdct. 
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Before proceeding to consider the validity of Kant’s 
demonstration of an absolutely necessary being, it will be 
well to inquire how far he succeeds in rendering intelligible 
the relation between that which exists absolute necessario and 
that which exists contingenter. So far he has contended that 
our thought starts from certain given elements (notiones) 
which are to be brought together {conferenda) in order that 
there may be things, and that these notions are collated 
in accordance with the principle of ratio w'hich affirms 
(i.e. is the ground of) a nexus between certain qualities and 
a subject, or bearer of those qualities. These given elements 
“which are as it were the material of all possible con- 
ceptions” are reals {realia), yet qua distributed they arc not 
ultimate reals, for in that case their connections in particular 
things would be accidental ; they would be “limited”, hoc 
est privationibus nonnullis iunctam,^ and realities limited in this 
way plainly can have only a contingent existence. Conse- 
quently “that which is real in any notion cannot possibly 
be conceived to exist except in God the fount of all reality”.* 
The difficulty is, however, to define the relation of these 
reals as existing in God to the reals qua distributed, to 
account, that is to say, for the existence of particular collo- 
cations of qualities or collections of “concrete predicates”. 

To express the nature of contingent things Kant uses the 
term res in the quite general way common among the 
metaphysicians of his day. 3 jRes was the normal term for a 

' Bar. I. 395. » Bar. I. 396. 

J Bor. I. 396 ff. Cp. Baumgarten, sects. 36, 135-6, 248, and Wolff, 
Onto/., sect. 343; Quicquid est vel esse posse concipitur, dicitur Res, quatenus 
est aliquid ; ut adeo Res definiri possit per id, quod est aliquid. Unde et realitas 
et quidditas apud scholasticos synonyma sunt. Ex gr. arbor et ens dicitur et res ; 
ens scilicet si existentiam respicis ; res vero si quidditatem sive quod sit aliquid. 
Cp. Onlol., sect. 443. A possible thing, a quality, is a res; so calor, frigus, 
densitas, raritas, refracto luminis, gra^'itas corporum gravium, effectus et vires 
causarum atque alise psene innumetx. Kant himself applies the term res to 
those mathematical notions with which the essences of a triangle must coincide 
(the notion of enclosing a space, etc.) (Ber. 1 . 395), and again to an act of free 
will (Ber. I. 397). It is significant, however, that when discussing the theory 
that an act of free will requires no determining ground, he uses the term ms, 
wluch in his own view is appropriately used only of the undetermined being, God. 
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contingent thing, and the notion in Kant’s mind was clearly 
that of a substance in the rationalistic sense of the term. 
It denoted indifferently a subject with its predicates or a 
substrate with the qualities which inhere {compekre) in it. 
Even when discussing the hypothetical “thing” considered 
as independent {fac substantiam aliquant simplicem nexu aliarum 
solutam solitario exsistere),' he maintains that its internal 
determinations are posited by, that is follow from, internal 
grounds with the exclusion of the opposite, showing that 
even a substance assumed to be independent must be con- 
ceived as a ground and bearer of qualities.* Now to “things” 
so conceived Kant freely applies the term exislere, but their 
existence is contingent. A thing A is a manifold of qualities 
a, b, c, d . . . n, all of which arc predicated of it in 
accordance with logical laws, and those qualities stand in 
relation to other qualities by being repugnant or con- 
tradictory to them. Further, A itself, thus determined, 
stands in relation to other things B, C, D . . . N. Every 
contingent thing is completely determined, the omnimoda 
determination embracing the extrinsic as well as the intrinsic 
determinations (tarn interna quam external)*', it includes 
reference to the prior non-existence of the thing, for “that 
which determines that an existent thing did not previously 
exist has at the same time determined it from non-existence 
to existence”.5 A completely determined thing is a rationatum 
consisting of a unity of several determinations. Given the 
ratio, the existence of the rationatum is thereby assured.® The 

» Bcr. I. 410. » Cp. Wolff, OntoL^ sect. 301. 

3 An ormdmoda deteminatio, according to Baumgarten .nect. 148), is a 

compiexum omnium determinationum in entc compossibiiium. A thing is 
said by Wolff (Ontol.^ sect. 225) to be completely determined, in quo nihil 
concipitur indeterminatum, quo nondum determinato cetera, qux insunt, 
actu esse nequeunt. Thus : Pone enti A inesse C ct B, atquc his positis actu 
incsse debere vel D vel E. Dicitur A esse omnimode determinatum si eidem 
practer C et B etiam insit D. 

4 Cp. Baumgarten, sects. 107 ff., and Wolff, Oa(o/., sects. 143 ff., 160, 

* 75 . 3 * 2 . 855- 5 Bcr. I. 397. 

* Ber. I. 395. Cp. Omnimodx determinationi, hinc nec exsistentiae locum 
esse posse. Ber. I. 397. 
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former is the essence of the latter; the latter is the con- 
sequence of the former. “Whatever things are affirmed 
through a determining reason, those things must be affirmed 
at one and the same time with the ratio, for when a deter- 
mining ratio is affirmed, it is absurd that the rationatum be 
not affirmed. Whatever, therefore, be the determinations in 
any state of a simple substance, with these all the determinata 
must at the same time be.”* 

Kant’s further contention is that the rationatum requires 
an absolute ground, for, as he has argued, nothing is true 
without a ratio, and in no sense can the omnimode determinatum 
contain in itself the ground of its existence. This is the only 
account he has to offer of how the particular collection of 
qualities in an omnimode determinatum comes about, and it 
cannot escape attention that he here falls back u{X>n the 
expedient of a first cause itself uncaused, a notion which 
he expressly repudiates as contrary to sense {absonum). 

Kant, then, uses two arguments for the existence of an 
absolutely necessary being: (a) the argument from possi- 
bility in general, and (^) the argument from contingently 
existing things. In the Beweisgrund these are denominated 
respectively the ontological and the cosmological ai^uments. 
In each case the exact significance of the argument is brought 
out by contrast with a spurious form of argument. The 
ontological argument as formulated by Descartes, the argu- 
ment namely “from the possible as ground to the existence 
of God as consequence”, is rejected because existence cannot 
be comprised in the possible as a predicate. Neither here 
nor in the Critique of Pure Reason did Kant do full justice 
to the Cartesian argument. That argument had this in 
common with the argument here advanced, that it was 
based ultimately upon the inconceivability of the non- 
existence of God. The non-existence of the infinite was 

> Bcr. I, 41 1. Cp. WolfT, Onto/., sect. 115. Positis adeo determinantibus 
ponuntur quoque determinata hoc est quam primam determinantia sunt, 
determinata quoque sunt. Qpam primum ponitur latera trianguli Kqualia 
esse debere anguii quoque aequales esse ponuntur. 
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declared to be a self-contradictory notion, since that wliich 
contains all perfections must necessarily exist. Kant is con- 
tent to urge that one may as well argue that a perfect 
world exists in reality because it is conceivable. Elxistence 
is no predicate; there is no more in actual things than in 
possibilities. We cannot pass from a concept to the affirma- 
tion of existence. But, he maintains, we can and must pass 
from the inner possibilities of things in general to an 
absolute positing,* the affirmation of the existence of that 
which makes possibility itself possible. For Kant the incon- 
ceivability of the opposite of the divine existence was 
grounded upon the necessity of some one existent being as 
the presupposition of all possibility. This is clearly stated in 
a Reflexion belonging to this period : “Possibility appertains 
necessarily to things, the possibilities of things have, there- 
fore, no further ground ; but a being is necessary whereby 
possibilities are provided. In reference to this every possi- 
bility is but a limitation of the ultimate reality, and com- 
plete possibility is actually the relationship to the ultimate 
reality in its determinations. The ultimate being itself 
cannot be regarded as possible, but is rather the principium 
of possibility. . . . The necessity of the existence of this being 
required no special proof. The fact that it is the ground 
of all possibility, and that possibility is only a derivation 

* Unless this contention be recognised as central for Kant the whole argument 
in the Bevmsgrund will appear confused. Professor Ward {Study of Kant , pp. 1 3“i 7) , 
for example, regards it as an incoherent performance. He takes the propositions 
“Existence is no predicate” and “Existence is the absolute positing of a thing” 
as fundamental, and Kant’s third proposition “All possibility implies something 
actual” as a sort of corollary to his two main propositions. In truth, however, it 
is the third proposition that is fundamental. The proposition “Existence is the 
absolute positing of a thing” is affirmed in the provisional manner which 
Jachmann has shown to have been characteristic of Kant’s later mode of 
exposition. Kant certainly used the term existence of contingent things, but 
not in the sense of absolute positing. The main theme of his earlier essays is 
the contrast between that which exists contingenter and that which exists 
absolute necessario. Contingent things owe what existence they have to the 
Jnbegriff of all reality. By absolute Position he intended the ailirmation of the 
real ground which furnishes the material of that which is given in expcTience. 
“That which is real in any notion cannot possibly be conceived to exist except in 
God, the fount of all reality.” Ber. I. 3<j6. 
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from it, signifies as much as ‘nothing is possible without 
a realissmum\ consequently this being itself does not find 
place among merely possible essences.”* 

The true significance of the “ontological” argument, 
according to Kant, is that we must affirm the existence of 
God as the presupposition of all possibility and of all deter- 
mination. As such God requirts no ratio determinans. He is 
declared to exist because the opposite of his existence is 
unthinkable. The impossibility of the opposite is indeed 
the ratio cognoscendi exsistentiam, but such a being can have 
no ratio antecedenter determinans. Exsistit: hoc vero de eodem est 
dixisse et concepisse sufficit,^ If, however, Kant bases his argu- 
ment for the inconceivability of the non-existence of God 
upon the contention that all reality must exist in an 
absolutely necessary being, and that the Inbegriff of all 
reality alone exists with absolute necessity, this is practically 
equivalent to the Cartesian argument that “that which 
contains all perfection (or reality) must necessarily exist”. 
And so much is true if anything at all exists. That is to 
say, the absolute necessity of the unconditioned is based not 
upon the absolute impossibility of its non-existence, but on 
the contention that there exists something contingent which 
presupposes the existence of the absolutely necessary. 
Ultimately Kant’s case here stands or falls with his doctrine 
of the absolutely necessary ground of contingent reality. 

Turning to the “cosmological” argument, Kant finds a 
true and a false inference from the Erfahrungsbegriffe des 
Existirenden to the existence of a first and independent cause. 
In the argument as formulated by Wolff there were two 
stages, to the first of which alone Kant assents, the affirma- 
tion, namely, that wenn etwas da ist, so existirt auch etwas was 
von keirum andern Dinge abhdngt.i But the second step, the 
assertion of the absolute necessity of this independent being, 
is much less certain, seeing that it is governed by the principle 
of sufficient reason which is still in question. Kant regarded 
• Erdmann, 11 , 1383. • Ber. I. 394. 5 Be r. 11 . 157. 
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it as ahsonum that anything sliould have the ground of its 
existence in itself, and would not say with Wolff, ens igitur 
a se existit quia possible.^ Yet he is clear that there u a passage 
from that which we encounter in experience to the existence 
of a supreme ground. When contemplating the individual 
res from the point of view of its external determination, the 
element of time naturally comes to the fore, and the 
relation between God and the finite thing is then considered 
less as a relation of a direct consequence following imme- 
diately> from an ultimate ground than of a concatenation 
of effects from one ultimate cause. “By reviewing the chain 
of events, which, as Chiy^sippus says, once for all rolls and 
winds through an agelong series of consequents, the sole 
ultimate ratio of events and the fertile ratio of so many 
consequents is found at last in the first state of the world, 
which directly exhibits God as creator; from which ratio, 
when affirmed, others are derived, and others from them, 
throughout the ages that follow, by an ever fixed law.” 3 

Now these two lines of consideration along which Kant 
advances in his demonstration of the existence of God 
involve two quite different notions of the relation between 
God and the world. On the one hand, God is conceived 
as the systematic unity of that reality which is the material 
of all possible, non-contradictory notions. God is the all- 
embracing essence, the ultimate ground from which all 
consequents follow. From this point of view the difficulty 
confronting him was the difficulty which beset Spinoza and 
Leibniz, the difficulty, namely, of rendering intelligible the 
transition from an absolute unity to a contingent, but 
nevertheless existent multiplicity, and of accounting for 
continuous change among existent things. The contingent 
thing is declared to be a substance, and as such its essence 
is unalterable, and it possesses an existence independent 
of other substances (save God). Yet this multiplicity is not 

' TTteologia Xaturalis, 1736, sect. 34. * ‘'SimuT', Dcr. I. 411. 

! Bcr. I. 399. 
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absolute; the manifold things are bound up with one 
another, and their very contingency compels us to seek for 
them a single ultimate ground which shall serve as the 
unity of all determinations. Thus by the principle of co- 
existence the reciprocal relations between finite substances 
arc preserved by reason of their common relation to the 
divine understanding. The relative independence of finite 
substances, together with their changes, are taken to be due 
to the reciprocal action of inner factors of the ultimate 
essence. In other words, the relations of finite substances 
to one another follow from the ultimate essence only in- 
directly; it is the totality of the chain of events and con- 
ditions that results direedy from that essence. Yet, qualified 
as it is, the multiplicity of existent contingent things stands 
in contrast with the unity of the ultimate substance in the 
same way that the finite modes, in so far as Spinoza 
attributed to them determinate c-xistence, stood over against 
the nalura naturans which was intended to embrace within 
itself all modal reality. Hence, side by side with the concept 
of God as ultimate ground from whom all else follow's as 
logical consequent is the concept of God as creator of 
substances in respect of their existence and their mutual 
reladons. Kant had at diis stage no clear conception of what 
was implied in the notions of ratio and causa, hence God 
is conceived by him as alike the logical ground and the 
producing cause of the existent finite world. The ground 
{ratio) itself is denominated a producing agent, qua ad illud 
producendum reqmritur ratio.^ The creation of the world is 
conceived now under the category of immanent and now 
of transeunt causality. In accordance with the latter notion 
God is freely described as the first cause of finite things 
and events.* Yet the act of creation is intended to mark 

* Bcr. I. 399. Cp. Btwtisgrmi, Ber. II. loi, "waklkht Hercerbringimg”. 

* Ber. 1 . 399 : The first state of the world exhibits God as creator. Ber. 1 . 403 : 
The finite world is a web which God began and which is woven conform- 
ably with his first example. Bcr. I. 404 : God in determining the origin of 
the things of the universe started (iacAs^'t) a series . . ., a fixed nexus of 
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the transition not from a first member to the rest of a scries, 
but from an absolute ground to contingent realities. 

This absolute substance stands outside the sphere of deter- 
mination which implies exclusion and negation {Determinare 
ist ponere cum exclusiotu oppositi)*; he requires no ratio. It is 
nonsense to say tliat he has posited in himself the ground 
of his own existence ; he is the presupposition of all deter- 
mination. But although infinite, he is not without deter- 
minations (qua ipsi competunt determinationes).^ Such deter- 
minations cannot, however, in the case of an absolutely 
inde|}cndent substance be affirmed with the exclusion of 
the opposite, for there are no “opposites” outside the 
omnitudo realitas ; opposites must spring from his own nature ; 
hence Kant had affirmed that the existence of an absolutely 
necessary being is prior to the possibility not only of all 
things [omnium rerum possibiliiatem) , but also of himself [et 
ipsius). The absolute substance, or God, must therefore 
be conceived as the ultimate ground which is in and for 
itself— the ne plus ultra. He is in no .sense the first member 
of a series; he exists non propter ratiorum sed quia oppositum 
cogitabile plane non est; and, as Baumgarten lays it down, 
cuius oppositum in se impossibile est, est illud necessarium in se 
{metaphysics, intrinsecus, absolute . . . logice).i It is at this point 
that the metaphysical character of the principle of deter- 
mination comes clearly to view. Kant had said of those who 
affirmed that God has the cause of himself concealed in 
himself that “when in a chain of rca.sons you come to a 
beginning it is thereby clear that you have come to a stop, and 
the inquiry is obviously brought to an end by the answer 

reasons bound together connectedly and intcrdepcndently. Cp. Beweisgrund, 
Bcr. II. loi. Das Dasein allcr diescr Wohlgereimtheit . . . i.st mit ihren 
Folgen der Willkiihr der ersten Ursache beizumessen. Cp. Bcr. 11 . 123 ff. 

> In his case the opposite is not excluded; no opposite is present or given 
{stippetant, datur ) ; i.e. his opposite is inconceivable {oppositum cogitable plane non 
est), 

* Ber. I. 412. Cp. Baumgarten, AfeL, sect. 845. Dcus est actu, quicquid 
esse potest qua perfcctiones intemas. Denuo patet, dcum esse interne 
immutabilem. . . • 

3 Met,, sect. 102* 
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being completed”.* Kant claims to have avoided that error, 
not indeed by a logical proof that God is the ultimate 
ground of which all other things are consequents, for 
that is impossible, but by the metaphysical postulate 
that such absolute ground is also a necessary presupp>osi- 
tion if the world of contingent reality is to be rendered 
intelligible. 

Kant evidently thought that such a logical relationship 
between the absolute ground and finite consequents was 
not inconsistent with the view of an act of creation giving 
a start to a series. But it is not clear how from God, con- 
ceived as the absolute reality existing in and for himself, 
there can emanate a world of separately existing things.* 
And so, side by side with the doctrine of creation in the 
sense of giving a start to a series, is the thought of God as 
expressing himself in the world of created things, as existing 
indeed in them. Whatever is real in given notions, the 
material of all possible conceptions, the omnimoda realitas is 
brought to a unity in one being {omnimoda hace realitas in 
ente unico adunata sit necesse esl)i; and further, these reals 
{realia) must constitute the infinite being [ens constituant 
infinitum) J 

Even if we abandon the idea that the act of creating the 
world took place at a moment in time, and regard the 
created world as following eternally from God, we shall 
still find that Kant’s treatment of the problem of the One 
and the Many takes us but little further than that of his 
rationalistic predecessors. Let empty space be regarded as 
the sphere of the divine self-manifestation, das Feld der 
Offenbarung gottlicher Eigenschqften,S the wwoSoxi? or recep- 
tacle into which God places created things {stabiliverit, 
firmaverit)t yet the relation of created things to God appears 
to be anything but a relation of consequent to ground. 

• Ber. I. 394. 

* Gp. Leibniz's emanations, fulgurations, etc., n^a, p. 31. 

3 1. 395. 4 Ibid. 

5 Allgmeim MUurgeschic/Ue, Ber. I. 309. Op. p. 262. 
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Spinoza lefl entirely unexplained the existence of finite 
individual things standing over against the world of essences. 
Leibniz relied upon the metaphor of “fulgurations” to make 
the transition from God to the finite monads. Both made 
use of a conception of activity in order to give definiteness 
to the notion of individuals as substantive realities. Wolff, 
with less subtlety, defines creation as the act of God, whereby 
he confers, by reason of his power, reality upon those things 
which w'ere possible by reason of his understanding. * And 
in like manner Kant, in the third section of tlie Nova 
Dilucidatio, lca\'es the logical connection of subject and 
predicate far behind, and contemplates finite things as 
substances standing over against the ultimate substance. 
Since the determinations of the finite substances follow as 
consequents from ground (in accordance with the principle 
of succession), their changes cannot be effected through 
connection with other substances. Every finite substance 
exists in separation from e\ery other. Yet because every- 
thing in the universe is mutually connected, all finite sub- 
stances must be considered (in accordance with the law 
of co-existence) to spring from a common cause, God, as 
regards both their existence and their reciprocal relations 
(in modo communis a Deo dependentia) I'he continuous changes 
in the finite world can be explained only in so far as they 
are regarded as reciprocal activities which, in their totality, 
follow necessarily from tlie one unchangeable ground which 
is their unity. 

Such, then, is the solution which Kant here offers of the 
problem of the many and the one, of the plurality of finite 
things and the unity of the absolute substance. The one 
substance manifests'i itself in finite ways. The dividing limits 
in the finite world are not absolute limits in the ultimate 
substance. Created things are merely ways in which the 
ultimate substance appears. The ultimate ground is of 

> Vernunftigi Cedwuken, sect. 1053. • Ber. I. 413. Cp. Allg. Nat, 

3 Ber, I. 404. 
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necessity unchangeable as such, yet the fact of mutual 
changes in the world of finite things is undeniably certain.* 
Every activity in the contingent world is a direct and 
necessary consequence of the one unchanging ground, and 
there is nothing in the rationatum that was not in the ratio. 
Finite substances are, therefore, like Spinoza’s modes “in 
a sense eternal”, and consequently constant and unchange- 
able. Kant’s way out ofthe contradiction is to introduce the 
conception of continuous creation — the self-manifestation 
of the ultimate substance through finite things. These finite 
things, though substantia, and quite distinct from one an- 
other, are in a relation of common dependence within the 
whole, and their reciprocities are but the expressions of the 
unfolding of the one ground. Changes in the world are 
conceivable only as modes of appearance of the unchanging 
substance, they take place within a system which itself is 
unchangeable. Kant conceives that he has disposed of the 
theories of pre-established harmony, occasionalism, and an 
injiuxus physicus.^ Finite things are at once relatively inde- 
pendent and mutually reciprocal. They arc with respect 
to other finite things independent, inasmuch as every finite 
substance has its own inner determinations, and is deter- 
mined solely by them so far as its nature is concerned ; they 
are mutually reciprocal inasmuch as their mutual influences 
arc determined, created, and sustained by the divine under- 
standing. 

Thus in this, his first philosophical attempt, Kant w’as in 
large part defending positions which later it became one 
of his main objects to exhibit as untenable. In 1755 he 
moved with less caution than Spinoza and Leibniz from 
the conception of ratio to that of causa ; from the notion of 
a supreme logical ground to the notion of God as an active ,3 
producing, sustaining agent ; from the notion of contingent 
things as pradicati to the conception of them as 

' See specially Sutio III. i, Usus, i, Ber. I. 41 1, on real existence. 

* Ber. I. 413. Usus, a. 1 AUg. JVot., Ber. 1 . 309. Krqfi, Wirksamkeit, etc, 
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In short, he had not yet seen the essential contradiction 
which pervaded the contemporary rationalism, the con- 
tradiction involved in the attempt to maintain on the one 
hand that God is the one and only (unicus) being, absolutely 
complete in himself, of whom contingent things are deter- 
minate modifications; and, on the other hand, that con- 
tingent things enjoy an individual existence different from 
the being of the one ultimate substance. 



CHAPTER III 


FROM RATIONALISM TO CRITICISM 

One of the main problems of the Cartesian philosophy was 
to show how a material realm the essence of which is pure 
extendedness, and a spiritual realm the essence of which is 
pure thought, together form one coherent whole. Between 
these two there is apparently no conceivable connection, 
hence the contents of thought cannot be regarded as “given” 
to the mind, but must be conceived as arising from the mind 
itself. In strictness, one might say, the concept was the only 
and the understanding came to be \'iewed as a 
process of intuiting logical relations among the contents of 
ideas. In the M)va Dilucidatio Kant closely follows the 
rationalistic tradition. As he there views the process of 
perception the mind is subject, through means of internal 
sense, to internal changes, and since these changes cannot 
arise from its own nature considered in isolation, other 
things outside the mind must be present with which it is 
related. Yet it was equally apparent that change in per- 
ception takes place in conformity with external motion as 
Crusius had shown. A human mind, apart from a real nexus 
of external things, would be incapable of changes of internal 
state. Kant’s teacher, Martin Knutzen, had maintained* 
that w'hile the mind undoubtedly has the power of moNing 
the body and the body of affecting the mind, yet the mode 

‘ Commentatio philosophica de cmmercio nufdis el corporis per influxum physicum 
explicandOf 1735. The most important contentions arc the following: 

Section 39. Mens humana in corpus suum agit ac corpus vicissim in mentem. 
Section 21. Agere dicitur ens, quando rationem in sc continet existentic 
mutationis cuiusdam rei. 

Section 40. Datur influxus physicus mentis in corpus ac corporis in mentem; 
ac systema influxus physici vera est ac sufficiens commcrcium mentis ac 
corporis explicandi ratio. 

Section 41. Influxus physicus non est terminus inanis neque qualitas occulta. 
Section 44. Ck>rpus in mentes agit in systematis physici influxus . . . modo 
vim mentis eiusdemque substantiam tali ratione modificat ut repnesen- 
tatio in mente oriatur. 
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of this power of effecting movement is of a kind not pre- 
cisely determinable by us. An injluxus physictis of a kind there 
undoubtedly is, he contends, but it is not the case that “the 
thoughts and perceptions of the body impregnate the soul 
drop by drop”, but rather that “the body only modifies 
the power of the soul and its substance in such a way that 
a presentation arises in the soul”. Dissatisfied with Knutzen’s 
conclusions, Kant claims to have disposed of the last rem- 
nant of an injluxus physicus, and to have rendered the 
connection between body and mind intelligible by the 
application of the principles of succession and co-existence. 
The former enables him to hold that changes of perception 
take place in conformity with external motion, the latter 
that these changes are possible “only in virtue of a nexus 
in which they are joined in the idea of an infinite being” ; 
not indeed through an artificial pre-established harmony, 
nor through a “continuous influx of God”, but “a mutual 
intercourse is established through those determinations 
which are involved in the origin of their existence”. Any- 
thing like a mechanical impression is, therefore, rejected. 
The inner condition of the soul is a status representationis 
untversi; the soul, inseparably bound up with a body, gets 
the material of its ideas not as physical impressions of body 
upon mind, but from the impressions which are aroused 
in the soul by means of the body ; not as effect from bodily 
motions, but in conformity with external motion; and this 
material or datum is that from which alone all possible 
conceptions take their rise. Now the data in this sense being 
present, progress towards full and complete conceptions 
takes place along the lines laid down by the logical laws 
expounded in the earlier sections of the Pfova Dilucidatio. 
The function of the mind (sponlaneitas) is to bind given 
notions together.* Yet Kant did not at this time question 
the current assumption of the analytical nature of all know- 

> Notioncs suppetant . • . unde resultet postea coxnbinando, limitando, 
dcterxninando notio quaevis rei cogitabilis. Bcr. I. 395. 
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ledge. A predicate is connected with a subject always on 
the basis of a determining ra/to, but the function of the 
determining reason is to disclose [detegere) the identity sub- 
sisting between them. At this early stage, he saw that the 
identity was not of the same kind in all cases. On the one 
hand, there are instances of “complete identity”, in which 
the predicate is manifestly obtained by analysis of the notion 
of the subject. On the other hand, there are propositions 
in which the predicate, although p>ertaining to the notion 
of the subject, is not directly and necessarily contained in 
that notion. The former is, of course, the analytical judg- 
ment, and the latter the synthetical judgment of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, but neither in the Nova Dilucidatio nor in the 
Deweisgrund were the two thus distinguished. As yet, he had 
drawn no clear distinction between the connexio rerum and 
the connexio idearum. “All our ratiocination is resolved into 
the discovery of identity of a predicate with a subject”, and 
the ground which establishes the connection between a sub- 
ject and a predicate by disclosing their identity is conceived 
and defined within the same grammatico-logical realm. 

The first step toward the recognition of the non-analytical 
character of many of our judgments was taken in the essay 
on Die falscheSpilzfindigkeit der tier syllogischen Figuren, in which 
a distinction is drawn between judgments based upon pure 
identity and judgments based upon direct experience. The 
germ of the dictum Gedanken ohne Inhalt sind leer is here 
foreshadowed in the assertion that our judgments are based 
upon Vorstellungen which arise von der Sache selbst, and that 
“the whole of the higher faculty of knowing” rests solely 
upon “the faculty of our inner sense”, the faculty, namely, 
of making our Vorstellungen the objects of our thoughts. 
Defining judgment then as the recognition of something 
as ein Merkmal eines Dinges, Kant maintains (as against 
Meier}* that all judgments in which insight into the identity 

> The essay was apparently provoked by a perusal of G. F. Meier’s Vtrsuch 
iines muen Lehrgebaudu von den SeeUn der Thiere, together with the Vemun/tUhre 

£ 
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or contradiction between a subject and a predicate is 
obteiined by direct experience, “and not by analysis' of the 
concepts” are indemonstrable (unerweislich). Human know- 
ledge, he declares, is full of such judgments. “Some of them 
precede every definition, since in order to arrive at a 
definition we must represent to ourselves as an attribute 
of a thing that which in the first instance we immediately 
cognise in the thing,” The certainty of such empirically 
founded judgments lies in the gi\ en sensations and their 
perceived relations, and the “co/Za/io” of certain predicates 
rests upon immediate apprehension through the act of 
judgment. This is a notable advance upon his earlier \iew 
of rejisoning. The “night which o’ershadows our intelligence” 
and renders our reasoning inevitably an analytical process 
{in the restricted sense already noted) is now rclic\ed by 
not a few bright stars, to wit these specially privileged 
indemonstrable judgments in which identity or disagreement 
is not disclosed by means of “analysis of concepts”.* 

The competition essay, 3 which claims to mo\'C wholly 
within the realm of the sichere Er/ahrmgssdlze, declares that 
these indemonstrable judgments lie at the basis of all our 
reasoning — mathematical as well as metaphysical. < Mathe- 


and Auszt(g <ius dcr VernunJiUhre, Kant used the last named as the basis of his 
lectures, and his notes written thereupon became the material whence Jaschc 
compiled Kant’s Logik, 

* By the term “analysis’* Kant here means the process of disclosing identity 
or contradiction by means of a note intermedia, 1‘hu.s, c.g., the judgment “a 
triangle has three sides’* would not, in this present connection, be regarded as 
an analytical judgment. 

» Kant here recognises three types of such judgment : (a) judgments of 
direct experience, e.g, that a body is impenetrable, (b) the identical judgments 
previously recognised, and (c) the self-evident rules of the syllogism. He did 
not yet sec that judgments of the second type alone arc entitled to be regarded 
as analytical. Moreover, had he followed the clue suggested by Meier that 
die wterweislichen UrtheiU ... a priori sind (VernunftUkre, sect. 348), an assertion 
which to be sure Meier meant to apply only to identical judgments—and 
recognised the third type of judgment as synthetic a priori, his sojourn in the 
wilderness might have ^en considerably shortened. 

3 Untersuchmg uber die Deutlichkeit der Crundsdi^ der naturUchen Theologie und 
dcr Moral, written 1762, published 1764. 

4 Ber. 11. 296. 
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matics, which is concerned only with the relations of con- 
cepts and creates its objects synthetically, uses but few 
unaujldsliche concepts,* and these are sufficiently clear and 
precise for its purpose. Metaphysics, on the other hand, is 
confronted at the outset with a vast array of complex 
notions out of which it must analyse the simple indemon- 
strable judgments from which they were derived. Thus the 
concept of goodness is built up from many sensations 
{Empjindungen) of goodness. The concept of touch “arises 
originally from feeling . . . from the observed resistance of 
the impenetrable, and only by reason of this observed 
resistance do I form the indemonstrable judgment that I 
am touching a body”. The preliminary task confronting 
Metaphysics was thus nothing less than the piecemeal 
analysis of the whole realm of our Erfahrmgsbegriffe. 
**Jedermann hat z- E. einen Begriff von der ^eit; dieser soil 
erkldrt werden. Ich muss diese Idee in allerlei Beziehungen be- 
trachten, urn Merkmale derselben durck J^ffgHederung zu entdecken, 
verschiedene abstrakirie Merkmale verkruipfen, ob sie einen zureichen- • 
den Begriff geben, und unter einander zusammenhalten, ob nicht zum 
Theil eins die andre in sich schliesse."^ This, of course, implies 
the abandonment of the attempt to assimilate the method 
of metaphysics to that of mathematics. “It is not yet time 
to proceed synthetically in metaphysics ; only when analysis 
has helped us to concepts distinctly and fully understood 
will synthesis be able, as in mathematics, to subordinate 
the most complex cognitions to the simplcst .”3 

Having relinquished the method of rationalism, Kant 
came to sec the fundamental difference between logical and 
real relations. The first step was taken when he attempted 
to characterise the ultimate substance. The Allgemeitu 
Naturgeschickte viewed all things, after the fashion of Male- 
branche, as existing in God ; and in the Nova Dilucidatio the 

» Dcr Begriff dcr Grdssc iiberhaupt, dcr Einhcir, dcr Mcngr, dcs Raumes^ 
u.s.w. 

» Bcr. IL 276-7, 

3 Ber. II. 290. Cp. Kritik K, Vomde^ A 4 ff. =»•■ B 8 ff., and MithodenUhre. 
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predominant idea of God was that of the Inbegriff or schema 
of the reality of all possible notions, > for notwithstanding 
the doctrine of creation, the finite world was regarded as 
a consequent of a ground. The little rift within the lute 
came to view in the case of an act of will for which the 
moral agent is held to be accountable, and in this connection 
a clear distinction was drawn between determinations of God 
and conseqmnts yihich. point back to God as their first ground. 
In the Beweisgrund the ultimate being is characterised as 
spirit (Geist) on the ground that he cannot be less than 
understanding and will und alle Realitdt der geistigen Natur. 
In consequence, the things of nature and their connections 
were attributed to the will of a supreme originator {der 
Willkuhr des obersten Urhebers) ; and, as such, were not to be 
regarded as predicates or determinations of God, but as 
collateral consequents {Nebenfolgen) which unite in one great 
chain (Kette) the parts of the created world.* Further, in 
order that the order and beauty in the world may be 
rendered intelligible, there must be presupposed not merely 
an understanding in which the data are grounded, but also 
“a will that executes”. This involved two important changes 
in Kant’s notion of the relation between God and the world. 
In the first place it involved the abandonment of the 
quantitative Wew of realityJ according to which one reality 
was conceived to differ from another only in respect of the 
negations, absences, and limitations appertaining to the one 
or the other, differ, that is, not by reason of their quality,^ 
but their degree {Grad). He now arguess that the difference 
between one reality and another is qualitative. 

* Vuli supra, p. 59, ‘‘adunata’*, “constituant**, etc. Cp. Bcr. II. 85: alle 
Realitat auf cine oder andere Art durch ihn begrifTen sci. 

* Bcr, II, 13a. Cp. “indcclinabilcm catenam”, Bcr. 1 . 399. 

3 A view developed in the Betrachtungen uber den Oplimimus, 1 759, and no 
doubt derived from Baumgarten, MeL, sects. 246 ff. : Quantitas qualiutis est 
gradus. 

4 As contrasted with the view recently maintained by McTaggart, Kant 
urged that negations cannot be reckoned among the qualities of a reality. 

s I. e. in the Beweisgrund, but the whole matter is more fully developed in 
the Versuek den Begrijff der negativen Crdssen. 
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In the second place, if every reality has its own positive 
content, realities cannot all be embraced in a single subject 
as Bestimmungen ntben einander.^ There is among existent 
realities a real opposition (Redrepugnanz) which is totally 
different from logical opposition (logiscker Widerspruck). The 
power of a body to move in a certain direction and an 
equal tendency toward the opposite direction involve no 
contradiction. They are actual opposites whose total effect 
is not logical contradiction but actual rest. Now, realities 
cannot in their totality exist in God as predicates, for in that 
case positive Widerstreit would arise. They are, therefore, con- 
sequents or effects of God, and their algebraical summation 
yields a result equi\'alent to zero.® It cannot, however, be 
said that Kant had any clear apprehension of this important 
distinctionJ between logical opposition and real opposition. 
Real opposition presupposes more than mere annulling of 
effects. For example, waves of antagonistic spectral colours 
such as \iolet and yellow produce, it is true, a “colourless 
result”, but that product is by no means “the equivalent 
of zero”, but an actual member of the black-white series. 
Similarly “rest” in Kant’s own illustration is not merely a 
cogitable nothing {Nichts), but actually something (Etwas), 
To have completed the distinction between logical opposi- 

* Bcr. II. 83. 

» “ I'hc world 05 a whole is of itself nothing except in so far as it is some- 
thing through the will of another. The sura of all existing reality in so far as it is 
grounded in the world is. therefore, regarded in itself, equal to zero. The fact 
tliat all possible reality in relation to the divine will produces a positive result 
does not annul the being of a world. But from this being the fact necessarily 
follow-s that the existence grounded in it is, in and for itself alone, equal to 
zero. The sum of what exists in the world in relation to that ground which is, 
apart from it, positive, but, in relation to the inner real-grounds opposite 
to one another, is, therefore, equal to zero. Now since in the first relation no 
opposition of the real grounds of the world to the divine will can find place 
there is accordingly in this respect no annulling, and the sura is posithx. But 
since in the second relation the result is zero it follows that the positive grounds 
must stand in opposition ; regarded as such and added together they produce 
zero.” Bcr. II. 197. 

3 It contained the germ of a notion now recognised to be of fundamental 
importance in mathematics, the notion, namely, of a **difrerencc of scnse*\ 
Cp. B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, Vol. I, p. 227. 
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tion and real opposition would have meant going to the 
root of the distinction between ground and consequent on 
the one hand, and cause and effect on the other. In a 
“general note” to the essay on Kegative Quantities, Kant 
seems to be in full view of the question of the nature of 
real relations. “How something follows from something else 
other than in accordance with the principle of identity is 
a point which I should very much like to have explained 
to me. . . . Thus the real ground of the existing world is 
contained in the will of God. You may analyse that will, 
but you will never find there an existing world contained 
as it were in it and affirmed therefrom by the law of 
identity. . . . Nor will it do to use terms like cause and 
effect, for they already contain the idea of ground and 
consequent.” It is curious that, notwithstanding his great 
admiration of Crusius, and despite the fact that he actually 
quotes Crusius at this point,* Kant still fails to accept the 
lead offered by that acute critic of the Wolffian rationalism. 
Crusius,* in maintaining that the principle of determination 
cannot be derived from the principle of contradiction, 
presses the consideration that if you begin by calling A an 
effect you cannot deny that it has a cause, but he goes on 
“what I desire to know is whether A is an effect”. Kant 
was not yet aware of the problem presented by real- 
grounds3 ; and he concludes : “I ha\e been pondering over 
the nature of our knowledge in respect of our judgments 
of grounds and consequents, and 1 shall some day publish 
the detailed result of these investigations. It will then be 
seen that the reference of a real-ground to something which 
through means of it is either affirmed or annulled, cannot 
be expressed by means of a judgment, but only by means of 
a concept. One can by analysis easily reduce this concept 

* To reject his identification of ideal ground and logical ground. 

* Dt usu, sect. 14. 

3 Weymann, in the Bcdenklichkeiten,^cc\xsc% Kant of plagiarising from Crusius 
here, but in reality Kant had scarcely grasped the true signihcancc of the 
empiricism of Crusius. 
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to simpler concepts of real-grounds, yet in such a way that 
finally all our knowledge of this reference resolves itself into 
simple and unanalysable concepts of real-grounds whose 
relation to consequents cannot be further explained.”* 
It is further apparent from the Tr&ume eines GeisUrsekers 
(1776) that, holding as he did to the logic of rationalism, he 
could only regard the unanalysable concepts of real-grounds, 
and the Z^sammenhang therein involved, as being wholly 
outside the scope of our laws of thought, and as on that 
account fundamentally unintelligible. “In the relations of 
cause and effect, of substance and activity, philosophy serv'es 
at first to analyse the complicated appearances, and so to 
reduce them to simpler presentations (Vorstellungen). But 
when one comes finally to fundamental relations {Grund- 
verhdltnisse), the business of philosophy comes to an end. As 
to how something can be a cause or possess a force it is 
impossible for reason ever to determine, but these relations 
must be taken solely from experience. The laws of our 
reason serve only for comparing in accordance with identity ■ 
and contradiction. But so far as anything is a cause, some- 
thing will be affirmed through something else, and there 
is therefore no connection possible by virtue of agreement. 
In the same way, too, if I wish to regard the same thing 
not as a cause, no contradiction ensues, for it is not con- 
tradictory that if something is affirmed, something else is 
annulled. Consequently the fundamental concepts of things 
as causes, the concepts, namely, of forces and activities, if 
they are not dcri\Td from experience, are wholly arbitrary, 
and can neither be proved nor disproved.”* 

“ Kant closes with a challenge to those whose self-assumed wisdom is 
illimitable, to tr>' to penetrate to the core of such problems — a remark which 
has been considered reprehensible (cp. Ward, Study of p, 19). But he 
might fairly have pleaded provocation, for as Thiele [DU PhihsofdiU Im Kants, 
Erster B., aweitc Abth., S. 193) has showm, Kant here had in mind We>Tnann*s 
stinging criticisms of the Beweisgrund, Of KsinVsaufgeldsete Atomenf as Weymann 
described them, namely the ultimate concepts arrived at by analysis, Weymann 
says that they have no wedding garment, and can claim no citizenship in the 
masculine society of profound philosophers. Hence Kant's satirical reference to 
the “profound philosophers*'. Ber. II. 20 1. * Bcr. II. 370, 
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The general result of the Trdtme was to show that whilst 
all our judgments must be founded on concepts derived 
from sensuous experience, yet experience docs not help us 
to penetrate to the why of a thing or event. If, on the one 
hand, we follow the a posteriori method, “we soon arrive 
at a ‘why’ which cannot be answered, and this is about 
as creditable to a philosopher as to a merchant who in 
regard to the payment of a bill politely asks the creditor 
to call again’’. On the other hand, the difficulty lying across 
the a priori path is that “of starting I know not where, and 
coming I know not whither’’. Moreover, the a priori method, 
which claims to follow “the straight line of logic’’, is helped 
out only by “giving the lines of evidence an imperceptible 
twist, and so, by stealthily squinting in the direction of 
certain experiences or testimonies”, the philosopher “brings 
reason to the point of proving just what he all the time had 
in mind as the experience to be proved rationally”. 

Metaphysical knowledge seems, therefore, to be impossible, 
for its transcendent character makes it unattainable along 
the a posteriori road, while along the a priori road it is suspect. 
“The case for metaphysics”, says a Reflexion' of this period, 
“cannot be sustained.” Yet Kant was in love with meta- 
physics, and rather than desert her he will emancipate her 
from rationalism. Her new designation shall be “the science 
of the boundaries of human reason”. Thus will be destroyed 
“that vain belief and empty knowledge which inflates reason 
and usurps the place which might be occupied by the 
teachings of wisdom and useful instruction”.- Ceaseless 

• No. 153. 

> Tramu. Cp. Reflexion No. 167 (Erdmann, II. S. 30) : Mctaph>'sik ist nicht 
Wisenschaft, nicht Gelehrsamkcit, sondern bloss der sich scibst kennende 
Ventand, mithin ist es bloss eine Berichtigung dcs gesunden Verstandcs und 
Vemunft nach einem Princip. Die Gelehrsamkcit und Belescnkeit ist ein 
Mittel, ihre Lehre durch Beispiele praktisch zu machen. Sie (dient) andern 
Wissenschaften zur Grenzscheidung und halt den Menschen an seine Bestim- 
mung, was den Gebrauch und die Schranken seiner Vernunft betrilTt ; es ist 
die logische Selbsterkcnntniss. Sie ist befremdend bitter, weil sie den eitelen 
Stolz niedenchlagt und eingebiidetes Viissen wegnimmt. Sie macht unsern 
Boitz skherer, aber zum Eintrag dcs eingebildeten, und hindert die Bucher 
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investigation into the meaning and credentials of meta- 
physics, however, made it impossible that Kant should long 
abide by the definition of metaphysics as mere knowledge 
of the limits of knowledge ; and his central quest from the 
middle of the ’sixties onward was after a new and genuine 
metaphysics.' Das Jahr ' 6 g gab mir grosses Licht,* and in 

anzuschwcllcn. Den grossten Gewinn macht von ihr die Religion; sic wird 
durch dieselbe in allem, was die Religion Moralischcs ist, gesichert, gegen 
Schwarnierci und Unglauben gedeekt, von dcr Abhangigkeit in Ansehung 
der Schulsuttilitiit befreit. Sie macht, dass unsere Handlungen aus den Quellen 
dcs gesunden Verstandes kunnen abdicssen ohne die ungewisse und jederzeit 
wandclbarc Schulgrublcrci befragen zu durfen. 

* Kant's condition of mind in the later ’sixties is revealed in several important 
letters. One addressed to Lambert (31/12/1765) shows that he was concerned 
chiefly with the method of mctaph>‘sics. Current philosophy appeared to him 
to be in a state of dissolution. He thought he had arrived at a ’^sure method” of 
metaphysics, but he desisted from publishing because while there was an 
abundance of examples of perverted metaphysics, it was far from easy to find 
material for a really constructive effort. He accordingly decided to begin with 
a few smaller w orks, the first of which w’crc to be “die metaphysischc Anfangs* 
griinde dcr naturlichen Wcltweishcit und die metaph>-sischc Anfangsgriindc 
der praktischen Weltw’cisheit. (Bcr. X. 56,) To Herder (9/3/1767) he writes: 
“Since we parted, I have changed a number of my views, and as I am chiefly 
concerned w ith recognising tlic actual determination and limitations of human ' 
capacities and inclinations I believe 1 have been fairly successful in regard to 
n orals. I am working out the metaphysics of morals, and I think I can supply 
the self-evident and fruitful principles and the method by w'hich the very 
common but frequently barren efforts in this kind of knowledge should be 
directed if they are to be of any serxicc.” (Bcr. X. 73.) Cp. Letter from Hamann 
to Herder, 16/2/17O7. 

> It is not easy to decide how' this came about. Erdmann (Rtjlexionen 
Kants) points to the antinomies w’hich wctc very much to the fore in Kant’s 
mind at tlie time, and Kant's own letter to Garxe (Ber. XII. 256), though 
written twenty-five years subsequently, lends support to this view. Paulsen 
( Versuch einer Entwicklungsgeschichte der Kantiscfien ErkennimsstheoTie) thinks it was 
due to Hume's treatment of causality, and it seems fairly clear that W'hile 
Kant w’as already familiar with Hume's ethical doctrines before this time 
(sec Bi'obachtungen uber das Gejuhlt u,s.w., 1764, Jsachricht von der Einrichtung 
seiner VorUsungen u,s,w.f 1763, Trawnff 1766), it was about the year 
1769 that he was definitely influenced by Hume's theoretical philosophy. 
(Cp. Erdmann, Kanfs Proteg., p, 81, Amoldt, Kanfs Jugtnd^ u.s.w,, p. 68, 
Vaihingcr, Kom., 1 . 340 ff.) Windclband {Ober die vaschiedenm Phasen der 
Kantischen Lehre vom Ding an sich, Vierteljahrschr. /. Bwj. Phil., 1876) and 
Vaihingcr (Kommentar) trace his change of view to the perusal of the Kouveaux 
Essais of Leibniz, which appeared in 1765. Kant himself tells Herder (Letter 
9/5/^767) that his habit was to “turn everything upside down” with utter 
indifference to his own arguments or those of others, and to regard it from all 
possible points of view. Doubtless it was along many converging lines that he 
was driven to the position maintained in the Dissertation. 
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1770 appeared the Dissertation^ with its unexpected re- 
habilitation of a positive view of metaphysics. In the 
Traume he appeared to have abandoned all a priori know- 
ledge, not only of the transcendent kind (e.g. God and 
immortality), but of the world of experience. But in 
1770 he was in possession of a positive conception of a 
priori knowledge. 

The logical starting-point of the argument presented in 
the Dissertation is the essentially rationalistic view of the 
world of sense-experience as successive states or determina- 
tions of an essence (or form) which is itself fixed and un- 
changeable. All change presupposes the identity of the 
subject as the ground of its variable determinations. This 
conception of absolute totality Kant regards as “the crucial 
test of the philosopher”.* It has been argued that since 
regress in quanto continuo from the whole to the presented 
{dabiles) parts, and progress in infinito from the parts to the 
given whole {totum datum), must for ever lack a terminus, 
the whole cannot in accordance with the laws of intuitive 
cognition be completely thought as a compositio, nor the 
compositum as a totalitas. But, it is argued, a conception 
like that of the infinite is not to be rejected as impossible 
simply on the ground that it is irreprasentible, for the fact 
that it is impossible to “follow out in the concrete, and to 
transfer to the intuitive faculties those abstract ideas which 
the mind has received from the understanding”* is no 
reason for rejecting the abstract notion of the intellect as 
impossible. The imp>ossible is that which is repugnant to 
the laws of intellect and reason. Thus the mathematical 
concept of infinity is not to be rejected simply because of 
the impossibility of arriving at an infinite number by the 
successive addition within time of unit to unit, “for there 
may exist an intellect (though not a human intellect) which 
perceives a multiplicity distinctly by a single intuition with- 
out the successive application of measurement”. 

> § 2, Ber. II. 391. » § I. 
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For Leibniz, the process of sense-perception was a process 
of intuiting vaguely those eternal truths which are in their 
real nature disclosed only to thought. Thus, since the con- 
cept of substance implies that which exists in and for itself 
in isolation from all else, the factual community of sub- 
stances is secured only by the further principle of pre- 
established harmony. Unquestionably the most considerable 
step taken in the Dissertation is the adoption (under the 
influence of Lambert) of the distinction between form and 
content, a distinction which enabled Kant to dispense with 
the absolute legislature of pure concepts in the realm of 
cognition, and locate them on the side of its form. Thus 
the perception of material objects is rendered possible 
through an a priori Grundbegrijf of absolute space which itself 
cannot be an object of sense-perception,* but a way in 
which our sensations are co-ordinated — a form of sensibility. 
And the same is true of time. It is in respect of the element 
of form that knowledge a priori is declared to be pKJSsible. 
“In order that the various impressions (oaria) of the object’ 
affecting the senses may coalesce into some whole of pre- 
sentation, there is required an inner principle of the mind 
through which, in accordance with stable and innate laws, 
the varia may take on some form.”* The form of the sen- 
sible world, the ruxus universalis of all things regarded as 
phenomena, is the twofold subjective condition of space and 
time, concepts not abstracted from external sensations, but 
supplying the fundamental form without which sensuous 
cognition is impossible. Further, sensuous knowledge, since 
it consists of modifications or states of the cognising subject, 
and since it “depends upon the peculiar nature of the 

• This is explicitly recognised in the essay Von (Urn ersten Grunde da 
schiedts der Gcgenden im Raume^ 1768 (Ber. 11 . 383}, where, under the influence of 
Euler (RiJUxiom sur Vespace et le Umps^ Kant argues from what is now 

called asymmetry in spatial relations that space cannot be merely relational. 
Cp. a Reflexion (Erd. II. 403) belonging to this period : Raum (kann) nicht 
bloss aus der wirklichen Ruhrung der Sinne entspringen, sondem (muss) 
vor ihr vorhergehen. 
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subject in so far as he is capable of being modified by the 
presence of the object”, is the representation of things as 
they appear. Whatever knowledge is exempt from such 
subjective condition, and has reference directly to the object, 
is intellectual or rational knowledge, and is the represen- 
tation of things as they arc. In its real use (as contrasted 
with its logical function in operating upon the material 
supplied to it by sensibility, in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of contradiction) the intellect may pass beyond the 
knowledge of things as they appear to knowledge that is 
independent of sensuous experience. To the intellect thus 
conceived there are given {dantur) concepts or idea pura,* 
both of things and of relations {conceptus ipsi vcl return vel 
respectuum),- concepts of “possibility, existence, necessity, 
substance, cause, etc., with their opi>ositcs or coiTelati\es”.3 
These concepts arc not abstracted from sensuous elements 
(experience merely serving as the occasion of their appear- 
ance), but arc considered in abstraction from those elements. 
They are “abstracted from laws inherent in the mind by 
attending to its acts on occasion of experience”. According 
to the dogmatic purpose of intellectual concepts (as con- 
trasted with the clenctic, whose function was to clear away 
error rather than advance knowledge), these concepts issue 
in “a certain pattern which ser\'cs as the common measure 
of all other things in so far as they arc realities”. 3 This 
pattern or Perfectio Noumenon is the principle of the form of 
the intelligible world, the principle of the muluum commercium, 
and of the totality of all that exists, for from the mere exist- 
ence of separate substances their mutual relations could not 
be understood, seeing that a thing could not be necessary 
and yet dependent. The world of substances is not a sum- 
mation of parts, but a whole of contingent things whose 
conjunction is the consequence of their common depend- 
ence upon one supreme cause. 

' § 3, and cp. RtfUmntn 73 and 74. 

*§5- >§8. 4 §9. 
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Metaphysics, as here conceived,' yields, then, a hierarchy 
of concepts which terminate in the idea of an ens summum, 
God,* and Kant thought that if it were possible to pry into 
the causes of sensuous intuition, it might be found that the 
mind docs not perceive external things except through the 
presence of one common sustaining cause, and consequently 
space, which is the universal and necessary condition of the 
compresence of all things sensuously cognised, might be 
called the phenomenal omnipresence of the common cause ; 
and time, as something infinite and immutable in which 
tilings exist and endure, might likewise be considered the 
phenomenal eternity of the general cause. 3 But since human 
intuition is possible “only in so far as anything affects our 
senses”, and since the noumenon cannot be intuited by us, 
Kant suggests that rather than follow Malebranche in con- 
tending that nos omnia intueri in Deo,i it were wiser to “hug 
the shores of such cognitions as the mediocrity of our 
intellect permits us”, and to be content with the cognitio 
symbolica which we thereby obtain. 

Kant’s avowed intention to establish a genuine Meta- 
physics exhibits itself at this time in a mood of extra- 
ordinary restlessness. Only a fortnight after the Dissertation 
was defended, he wrote to Lamberts that he was anxious 
to correct the “faults of hastiness” therein. In particular he 
was dissatisfied with the positive results, yet the proposed 
additional matter relates chiefly to the share of the under- 
standing in knowledge. Metaphysics is to be protected from 
the errors which threaten it from the false claims of sensibilitj^l 
In a letter to Marcus Herz^ this aim is still paramount. 

> Philosophia prima continem principia usus intellectus puri est metaphysica 
(§ 8). Philosophia pura qualis est metaphysica (§ 23). Cp. R^xiorun 94 and 95. 

» Or in its practical aspect, perfectio mofolis, 3 § 22, ^holion. 

4 Ibid, Paulsetrs view {Versuch einer Entwickltmgsgeschichu der KanHschm 
ErkemUnisstheorify S. 108-12), that the theology of the Dissertation is pantheistic, 
scarcely does justice to the way in which Kant here shrinks from the conclusions 
toward which his argument was tending. Kant closely adheres to his earlier 
view of the relation of God and the world. Gp. Reflexionen 1616 and 1604. 

3 2/9/1770. Ber, X. 96. * X. 121. 
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Reference is made to a work on “The limits of sensibility 
and reason”, which was to determine the relationships of 
the fundamental concepts, and to show what knowledge 
can be derived from pure intellectual concepts in the realms 
of aesthetics, metaphysics, and morality. In a subsequent 
letter to Herz* the plan of the whole work stood thus: 

(1) Phenomenology. 

(2) Nature and system of metaphysics. 

(1) General principles of feeling, taste, 
and sensuous desire. 

(2) First grounds of morality. 

But, as is well known, in pondering over the theoretical 
part of this undertaking he had noticed that something 
essential was lacking, namely a treatment of the question 
“on what rests the reference to the object of that which 
we call idea {VorsUllmg) in us?” In the Dissertation he had 
been content with the dogmatic assertion: patet, sensitive 
cogitata esse rerum rcpraKcntationcs uti apparent, intcllcc- 
tualia autem, sicuti smt^ In both cases we are dealing, he 
had urged, with prasentationes, something given. The general 
problem which stared him in the face in February 1772 
was that of the validity of the objective reference in any 
Vorstellung, whether sense-presentation or intellectual con- 
cept. Yet because his dominant interest was the problem 
of the possibility of a genuine metaphysics, he passed over 
the problem involved in the use of the verb afficirt as 
furnishing the guarantee of an object of sensuous percep- 
tion. Accordingly he thinks he sees in the first place that 
if a Vorstellung can be taken simply as the mode in which 
the subject is affected by an object, the reference of sinnliche 
Vorstellungen to their causes, i.c. to sensuous objects, is justi- 
fiable. In the second place, if the object were produced by 
the Vorstellung, the reference might be comprehensible. But 
(moral ends apart) our understanding is not the cause of 
> 21/2/1772. Ber. X. 129. » §4. 


1 . Theoretical part 

2. Practical part 
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the object through its Vorstellmgen, nor is the object the 
cause of the Vorstellmgen of the understanding in sensu reali. 
In the case of these begrifflicke Vorstellmgen Kant had been 
content with the mere negative assertion that they were 
“not modifications of the soul produced by the object”. 
How then can they refer to an object? The critical problem 
was now before him, “how my understanding, by a purely 
a priori process, can form for itself concepts of things, con- 
cepts to which actual things must conform ; how lay down 
real principles as to their possibility, principles to which 
experience must exactly conform?”* The traditional de\’ices, 
Maicbranche’s intuition, Crusius’s rules and concepts im- 
planted by God, are dismissed as involving supernatural 
influx and intellectual pre-established harmony respectively. 
Apparently, Kant had a possible solution in mind, for he 
anticipated being able to lay before the public cine Critick 
der reinen Vernunfty^ dealing with “the nature of theoretical 
as well as practical knowledge so far as it is merely 
intellectual”. I'he first parts of the work, dealing with the* 
sources of metaphysics, its method and limits, he contem- 
plated publishing within three months. That the positive 
aspect was uppermost in his mind is clearly to be seen in 
another letter to Hcrz,4 in which he diffidently expresses 
the hope of being able “to give to philosophy a new turn, 
and one far more advantageous to religion and morality”. 
There were difficulties in the way, however, and in 1777 
he refers to die Kritik der reinen Vernunft as “lying like a stone 
on the path”. 5 

* Bcr. X. 131. The pt>int is put more fully in R/Jkxion 925. 

* 'fhe first appearance of this famous title. 

I llic latter part was to deal with the pure principles of morality. 

< Bcr. X. 143. The letter is undated, but almost certainly belongs to tht 
year 1773. 

5 Bcr. X. 211. Letter to Herz dated 20/8/1777. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CRITICAL DOCTRINE OF JUDGMENT 

To the consideration of the problem how, in regard both 
to sense-experience and to rational cognition, mere sub- 
jective contents could have reference to objective reality, 
Kant brought the whole apparatus of traditional logic, 
supplemented, though not displaced, by the new transcen- 
dental logic. He continued to regard judgment as an act 
of relating in thought a certain predicate to a certain 
subject, and he now distinguishes between analytical judg- 
ments (affirmative) in which the connection of the predicate 
with the subject is thought as that of identity, and synthetic 
judgments in which there is added to the concept of the 
subject a predicate which could have been obtained from 
it by no process of analysis. The proposition “all bodies 
are extended” evinces itself as a priori certain because the 
predicate is one of the components of the subject, and fe 
extracted therefrom in accordance with the principle of 
contradiction. On the other hand, in the proposition “all 
bodies are hea\7” the predicate is synthetically added to 
the subject on the basis of experience, and consequently the 
judgment, being empirical, is also contingent. It was part 
of Kant’s achievement, however, to call attention to certain 
a priori synthetic judgments, propositions in which the pre- 
dicate lies wholly outside the concept of the subject, but 
which nevertheless are universally valid. Such judgments 
constitute the very fabric of human knowledge, and accord- 
ingly the essential problem of pure reason is presented in 
the question : How are synthetic judgments a priori possible? 
In other words, how can a predicate be ascribed necessarily 
to a subject which docs not already contain it? 

Tliis formulation of the critical problem presents, however, 
a narrower issue than is actually implied in the critical 
doctrine of judgment, for in the first place Kant’s distinction 
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between analytical and synthetical judgments is largely 
arbitrary; in the second place he continued to affirm that 
the socalled analytical judgments are based entirely on the 
principle of contradiction'; and in the third place he failed 
to see the full significance of the problem presented by 
synthetic judgments a posteriori. In short, the real problem 
confronting him at this juncture of his thought was the 
problem that also confronted him at the outset of his 
metaphysical inquiries, the problem, namely, of the nature 
of the tic connecting subject and predicate. Starting from 
the position that all true judgments arc analytical, he comes* 
to draw a distinction between judgments based upon pure 
identity and judgments based upon direct experience. From 
first to last he was content to say that judgments of the 
former type are based on the law of contradiction alone. 
We may leave on one side the identical propositions 3 of 
the form A is A, since he recognises that in such judgments 
as that “all bodies are bodily”. Hem is defined per idem, and 
nothing at all is explained.^ The so>called proposition 
“A is A” is in truth not strictly a proposition at all, but 
a mere tautology. The type of judgment which he calls 
analytical is that which is concerned with the relation of 
essences and species, the connection of the predicate with 
the subject being thought through identity. The proposition 
that “all bodies arc extended” is declared to be an a priori 
analytic judgment on the g^round that the predicate, being 
already comprised in the concept of the subject (i.e. the 
concept “extended” is identical with some part of the 
concept “body”), cannot w'ithout contradiction be denied 
of that subject. This contention holds good, however, only 
so long as the subject in a proposition is held to be defined 
by a number of predicates, one or more of which is separated 
out for predication. Certiun predicates are held to form part 

' ProUfoama, § 3 . * Vidt supra, pp. 65-6. 

* Kant KHnetimo allowed himself to speak erf analytical judgments as 
identical judgments. E.g. A 594 B 6sta. 

• See iWAriOr rf. Mrt.. Hart. VIII, 58a; and ep. LagU, { 37. 
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of the essence of the subject, so that any person who thinks 
the concept of the subject must necessarily think the con- 
cept of the predicate as contained within it. The concept 
“extended” is held to be contained within the concept 
“body”, whilst the concept “heavy” is “not really thought 
in the concept of body”, but can be connected with that 
concept solely on the basis of experience. Only if the concept 
“extended” be already contained in the concept “body” 
will it, then, be contradictory to deny the former of the 
latter. 

What, now, determines which predicates are contained 
in the concept of a subject? Kant maintains that although 
the concepts which supply the matter of anal>^ical judg- 
ments may be empirical, it would be absurd to think of 
grounding an analytical judgment on experience, for in 
forming such a judgment I need not go out of the sphere 
of my conceptions. When, however, I recognise by obser- 
vation that all* bodies are hca\y, I synthetically add to 
my conception of body a predicate which was not prexiously 
thought in the general concept of body. It would appear, 
then, that the general concept of body consists of a selected 
group of predicates derived in the first place from experi- 
ence, and more or less arbitrarily* taken to represent the 
definitions of the subject. Assuming, however, that certain 
predicates by common consent form part of the essential 
content of the notion of a subject, it surely cannot be 
affirmed that in regard to any of those predicates the 
judgment “S is P” is purely analytical. Analyse S into 
(S)p*p*pip-» . . . p", and the relation between S and its 
components is analytical, but the multiplicity is a related 
multiplicity, and since the multiplicity docs not contain the 
ground of its own unity, the relation between the components 
and the whole is a synthetic relationship. In the proposidon 

* “Some" in the Prolegomena. * See A 721. 

3 Ibid. In the case of empirical concepts Kant prefers to speak of their 
exposition rather than of their de(inition> the latter term representing the 
€ompUt€ notion of a thing. 
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“all bodies are extended”, what is asserted is that within 
the subject “bodies” the property “cxtcndcdncss” is con- 
nected with some other properties of bodies. The subject- 
notion is thus exhibited as a synthesis of properties. Con- 
sequently, analytic judgments arc possible only in and 
through synthetic judgments. Every judgment is in truth 
both ana^lic and synthetic. As Mr. Bradley somewhat 
paradoxically puts it, “analysis is the synthesis of the whole 
which it divides, and synthesis is the analysis of the whole 
which it constructs”.* 

Turning to the judgments called by Kant synthetical, 
judgments in which the predicate falls outside the concept 
of the subject, wc arc confronted by a mark of difference. 
In the case of empirical judgments, the possibility of the 
s)'nthcsis of the predicate with the subject rests upon ex- 
perience itself. “I recognise by observation that bodies arc 
heavy.” The two concepts “weight” and “body” belong to 
one another (only contingently, however,) as parts of a 
w'holc, namely of experience which is itself a synthesis of 
intuitions,* In the case of synthetic judgments a priori, on 
the other hand, I no longer have the advantage of lcK)king 
about in the realm of experience for what I want. Thus 
in the proposition “cveiy’thing that happens has a cause”, 
experience docs not furnish the ground of the synthesis of 
the predicate with the subject. The problem is, therefore, 
what is the unknown X on which the understanding rests 
when it affirms that it has found outside the concept A a 
foreign predicate B which it considers to be connected with 
it? Accordingly, Kant conceives his central problem to be: 
How are synthetic a priori judgments possible? 

The distinction just referred to is, however, inconsistent 
with the critical position and unsound in itself It is incon- 
sistent with the critical position, inasmuch as it is of the 
essence of that position to recognise that the connectedness 
involved in knowledge can in no way be explained as due 
> II. 471. > B 13. 
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to the manifold given in sense-perception. The elements of 
the manifold, it is here as in the Dissertation assumed, are in 
themselves discrete. The distinction is, moreover inherently 
untenable because it is based on an unwarrantably narrow 
connotation of the term “synthetic”. By “synthetic” judg- 
ment Kant is here thinking not of all judgments in which 
there is involved an act of synthesis, but merely of judgpnents 
whose predicates fall outside the notion of the subject.* He 
ignores those judgments whose subject terms do not denote 
a general content, but rather concrete particular things. 
He seems to be ignoring* those judgments in which insight 
into the identity between subject and predicate is obtained 
by direct experience, and to be unmindful also of his con- 
tention that “in order to arrive at a definition we must 
represent to oui'selves as an attribute of a thing that which 
in the first instance we immediately cognise in the thing”. 
Thus in regard to synthetic judgments a posteriori, while he 
points to experience as the basis of the j>ossibility of the 
synthesis of predicate with subject, he has no clear recog- 
nition that the synthesis involved in synthetic judgments 
a posteriori is dependent on judgments whose subjects desig- 
nate particular entities. Yet the synthesis involved in such 
judgments is of the same kind as that which is involved 
in .synthetic judgments a priori, and requires the same 
treatment. 

That there are valid synthetic judgments is evident, so 
Kant thought, from a scrutiny of certain judgments of 
mathematics and of natural science. In the proposition 
7 "h 5 ~ I '-Jj tlie predicate “equal to twelve” is not con- 
tained in the subject 7 -f 5 taken by itself, and could not 
be obtained by analysis of it. Similarly, in the proposition 

' The whole inquiry is vitiated by his failure to do justice to any iypt of 
judgment other than that which alHrms the inclusion of a particular within a 
general class. Urteihkrqft is defined as the faculty of subsuming a particular 
case under a rule or principle whereby that notion is known or determined 
{Analytic of Principlfi), 

» VuU si^a, pp. 65-6, 
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“a straight line between two points is the shortest”, the 
concept “shortest” cannot by analysis be extracted from 
the concept “straight line”. That the judgments are valid 
no one dbputes. Kant attributes their a priori character to 
the fact tliat the concepts of mathematics are a priori con- 
structions rendered possible by means of the a priori manifold 
of space and time. Always on the ground of intuition* the 
mathematician arrives at clear and universally valid solu- 
tions of his problems. Thus, it is maintained, arithmetical 
proof is possible because the calculator has full control of 
the units which make up any integer, and the proof of a 
geometrical proposition owes its certainty to our being able 
to draw the figure. 

It needs but little consideration to become convinced of 
the untenability of this argument. In the first place, the 
work of modern mathematicians* has amply demonstrated 
that the solution of mathematical problems docs not depend 
upon any append whatsoever to intuition. The researches 
of Dedekind, Cantor, and others show tliat integers may 
be defined without reference to quantity at all. “It follows 
that for algebra and analysis it is unncccssaiy to assume 
any material beyond the integers, which can themselves 
be defined in logical terms. It is this science, far more than 
non-£uclidcan geometry, that is really fatal to the Kantian 
theory of a priori intuitions as the basis of mathcmatics.”3 
Moreover, on Kant’s own showing it is impossible that 
intuition could ever account for the possibility of a synthesis 
of mathematical concepts regarded as constructed concepts, 
for such concepts are already involved in intuition. If the 
concept of any integer is the product of abstraction, it has 
been generated out of the apprehension of several groups 

* Cp. Uber die Deutiichkeii, Bcr. 11 . 278, 291, and Dissertation, sects. 12 
and 15c. 

* £.g. Frege, Crundgesetze der Aritimetik, 1893; C^uturat, De Vinfini mathd- 
matique, 1 896, who points out that Kant could hold his theor>' only because he 
restricted his examples to singular propositions. Cf. abo Russell : The Foundations 
of Geometry, 1897, and Mathematical Fhilosopl^, 1919. 

s RusscU^ Principles of Mathematics, p. 145. 
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already recognised as instances of such an integer. The 
concept is already implied in the content from which it is 
presumed to have been abstracted. All intuitional process 
is conceptually controlled. 

What Kant failed to realise was that the type of judgment 
under consideration is one in which the predicate neither 
is included in the notion of the subject nor lies entirely 
outside the latter, but one in which two notions presented 
in relative separation are brought into a synthesis. The 
judgment 7 — 5 = 1 2 is a relational judgment ; it asserts 
a relation of equality between two notions regarded as 
separate from each other. The ground of the synthesis con- 
tained therein is the relational idea. Again, the proposition 
“a straight line is the shortest possible distance between 
two points” is a relational judgment. It is not a case of 
unfolding a predicate already contained in the subject, but 
of the analysis of a total situation in which the predicate 
and the subject arc affirmed to be in a certain relation. 
Now, such a relational idea, or the unity which underlies 
the total judgment, is exactly that which Kant is in search 
of throughout the critical inquir\%* The question at issue is, 
therefore, none other than the quite general question. How 
is knowledge possible? This wider problem was, indeed, indi- 
cated by Kant’s term ‘‘transcendental”, which he meant to 
indicate an investigation into the conditions implied in 
knowing as such. But he was led to frame a “transcendental” 
logic in a manner analogous with the formal logic of con- 
cepts, to which he was still subser\icnt, with the result that 
while contending that knowledge consists essentially in 

• Ah instances of synthetic a priori judgments of natural science {physica), 
Kant, in tltc second edition 17). somewhat carelessly cites the propositions; 

“In all changes of the material world the quantir>' of matter remains unchanged" 
and “In ail communication of motion, action and reaction must always be 
equal**. But these clearly arc not iastanccs of the tv-pc of judgment he had in 
mind, for they contain concepts which, being empirical, have no place in a 
pure or universal science of nature. Of the lvq>e required arc those given in 
the Prolcgomtna (§ 15), “Substance is permanent”, and “Every event hai a 
cause” ; and these again arc the type with which the Analytic is concerned. 
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judgment, he is repeatedly in danger of reducing the judg* 
ment to the concept and of falling back upon a doctrine 
of “pure concepts”. 

Distinguishing within formal logic between special and 
general logic, he finds that general logic when pure (in 
contradistinction to applied) is concerned with the necessary 
laws of thought in abstraction from all content, that is from 
all relations between cognition (Erkenntniss) and its object. 
General logic is concerned with the logical form in the 
relations of cognitions to one another, and in so far as it 
exhibits the universal and necessary' laws of the under- 
standing, it must, in these very laws, present us with criteria 
of truth.* The accordance of a cognition with the universal 
and necessary laws of the understanding and reason is the 
conditio sine qua non or negati\-e condition of truth. In general 
logic we ha\ e, therefore, a body of demonstrative doctrine 
in which everj'thing is completely determined a priori.^ 

The limits of “general logic” are obvious. Here the under- 
standing deals only with itself; its function is the mere 
comparison of concepts regardless of their origin. Kant 
thinks that if it can be shown (and it was his purpose to 
show) that there are certain pure a priori concepts which 
are valid of objects, there must be another a priori logic 
which is concerned with the possibility and conditions of 
valid a priori knowledge of objects. This “transcendental” 
logic abstracts not from all dilferences in the object, but only 
from empirical content, for since it is concerned with the 
synthesis involved in knowledge it must take account of the 
source of the concepts which render knowledge possible. 

But when the new epistemological inquiry was regarded 
as a species of logic co-ordinate with general logic, the way 
was prepared for serious confusion. The difference between 
the two logics expressed itself in a difference between the 
analytical or discursive, and the synthetical or creative use 
of the understanding. The judgment in both cases is a 
■ Logik, EinUUmg, VII. Ber. IX. 51. > A 54 — B 78. 
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function of unity,* a process by means of which we intro- 
duce connection and coherence into a multiplicity of cog- 
nitions, but whereas in general logic the concepts are 
abstracted, through discrimination and comparison, from 
the content of experience, in “transcendental” logic, so it 
was contended, they originate from the understanding itself. 
It is an essential position of the critical theory that the 
categories, although misleadingly called Begriffe, are in no 
sense comparable with the concepts formed by comparison 
of and abstraction from objects of experience assumed to 
be already given. The categories are not products of thought, 
nor docs their function in knowledge, although a “function 
of unity”, in the least resemble that of the concepts of 
general logic. Far from being obtained from experience, as 
discursive notions arc, the categories are involved in all 
experience. From the more strictly critical standpoint, it 
is, indeed, maintained that the so-called analytical (or 
discursive) thinking of general logic is rendered possible 
only on the basis of the ultimate and original synthesis 
involved in all knowing. The categories, that is to say, lie 
at the basis of analytical no less than of synthetical judg- 
ments. The search among the types of judgment exhibited 
in the analytical procedure of the understanding for a clue 
to the primary functions of the understanding in all know- 
ledge finds its justification only in the fact that in e\ ery 
so-called analytical judgment a process of synthesis is 
invoh ed. We not only abstract the predicate from the given 
notion, but we reunite it with the given notion as predicate. 

It would seem, then, that the true character of the critical 
investigation is only obscured by the name “transcendental” 
logic, suggesting something co-ordinate with general logic. 
The Kantian epistemology' is, in fact, ultimately sub\'ersi\’e 
of the traditional logic, for it makes clear what was not, 
however, very clear to Kant himself, that all judgments, 
including so-called analytical judgments, alike stand in need 
of “transcendental” justification. 

> A 69 a> B 94 «l passim* 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS OF 
KNOWLEDGE 

The epistemological problem, so I have tried to show, 
presented itself to Kant when he recognised that concepts 
regarded as thought-contents produced by abstraction have 
no necessary objective reference. Yet it would be intolerable 
to suppose that thinking, however purged by the law of 
contradiction, is an arbitrary process of combining sub- 
jective contents. In an act of thinking there is always implied 
a reference to a real objective connection among the con- 
tents which for its purpose have been selected from a mass 
of experience. Such reference is, from the point of \ icw of 
general logic, incomprehensible. 

Nor was the view expressed in the Dissertation any longer 
regarded as furnishing a satisfactory explanation, for in 
regard to sense-perception Kant came to the conclusion that 
what Hume had urged specially in respect of causality 
applied to all matters of fact, namely tliat sense-data in 
themselves are unrelated, and consequently their connections 
are not gfiven or directly apprehended. Again, in regard to 
pure or rational cognition it was impossible, except by 
having recourse to some such principle as pre-established 
harmony, to understand how idea pura, which arc ab- 
stracted from laws inherent in the mind, could yield any 
information about objective reality. The Cartesians, Leibniz, 
and Wolif had freely applied such concepts as ground and 
consequent, cause and effect, identity and difference, to the 
determination of the nature and relations of things without 
consideration of the question whether things and events are 
rightly conceived by meaas of such notions. 

Since, then, valid synthetic judgments can be based 
neither upon experience alone nor upon the principles of 
formal logic alone, the desideratum was an investigation into 
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the conditions of knowledge itself with a view to the dis- 
covery of a “supreme principle of synthetic judgments”, 
that is, a law which should be as valid of synthetical 
judgments as the laws of formal logic arc of merely analyti- 
cal judgments. The question, How are synthetic a priori 
judgments possible? is answered by the deduction of the 
categories. 

The starting-point of the discussion is the fact, taken by 
Kant to be indisputable, that wc are conscious of a changing 
manifold or succession of presentations. The first step in the 
argument is that this primitive fact of consciousness of 
discrete elements presupposes a synthesis, that is, a unifica- 
tion of diverse elements. To be conscious of change is to 
be conscious of the varied elements as united in a single 
object, and this again implies that they are united by a 
single act of thought. Now such a unity is clearly not to be 
sought in any single state of the empirical self, for that is itself 
in a condition of flux and change.* The unity which serves 
as the ground of diversity' and change must itself contain 
no multiplicity, and cannot be determined as in time. In 
the subjective deduction the symthesis is described as though 
it were arrived at by inspecting the psychical process, but 
such is not Kant’s real intention. The synthesis, since it is 
already in\'ol\'cd in consciousness of the manifold, can in 
nowise be an object of consciousness. It is only by analy'sis 
of what is logically involved in consciousness of a manifold 
as related that the synthesis is discoverable at all. What is 
implied in the consciousness of a manifold as related is, then, 
a timeless or purely logical unity of self-consciousness, or 
self-identity. Any relation between two elements is intelligible 
only when it is seen to rest upon their combination in and 
through the unity of apperception. In the objective deduc- 
tion, which is specially concerned with tlic objective con- 
ditions that render self-consciousness itself possible, the unity 
of self-consciousness is declared to be in itself a mere form 
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devoid of all content. It is realised only in and through 
the process of combining a manifold of presentations given 
to it. The self, or the combining factor in knowledge, 
becomes aware of itself not immediately, but only as the 
ground of the synthesis of the manifold. Consciousness of 
self, the analytic unity of consciousness, or self-identity, can 
be known only as the presupposition of the consciousness 
of objects ; it is realised only in and through the synthesis 
by which the manifold is brought to a unity. And this unity 
of the manifold is just the type of unity that corresponds 
to Kant’s notion of object in general, that is, the universal 
and necessary feature in the synthesis — that which brings 
unity into the wandering manifold of intuitions. The self 
becomes aware of its own unity in referring the manifold 
of intuitions to an object. The “object” is the correlate of 
the permanent unity of apperception which is at the same 
time its ground. 

The transcendental unity of apperception is Kant’s episte- 
mological substitute for the metaphysical ground of know- 
ledge advanced by the rationalists. The rationalists, he 
argued, had failed to show how synthetic a priori judgments 
are possible because, taking the law of contradiction to be 
the sole law of thinking, they had persisted in subsuming 
under it the law of sufficient reason. But Kant found that 
while the law of contradiction is the supreme principle of 
analytical judgments, the law of sufficient reason is the 
supreme principle of synthetic judgments, and this law, 
expressed in general terms, is; Every object is subject to 
{stekt unter) the necessary condiUons of the synthetic umty 
of the manifoid of intuition in a possible experience.' The 
rationalists had, in short, failed to discern the transcendental 
roots of the law of sufficient reason. 

The crucial point in the deduction is the transition from 
the formal unity of self-consciousness to the synthetic pro- 
cesses generative of experience, but it is just in regard to 

< A 158 n B 197. 
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this point that Kant’s exposition is more than usually 
tangled and obscure. The subjective deduction was specially 
concerned with the subjective conditions which render 
knowledge possible, the synthetic activities, namely, by 
which the imagination schematises the concepts of the 
understanding. As such the deduction was psychological in 
character, and, Kant thought, while of great importance 
for his chief purpose, formed no essential part of it. For 
this and other reasons' it was not included in the second 
edition. Yet its omission renders the objective deduction 
itself incomplete. Here it is shown that the transcendental 
unity of apperception is a unity which we are compelled 
to postulate in order that the factual consciousness of suc- 
cession in time might be rendered possible. Self-conscious- 
ness is possible only if the given elements, still regarded as 
per se unconnected, are synthesised in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed by the unity of apperception. But 
what are the relational factors which render possible our 
consciousness of necessary connection? Reasserting his 
conviction that no necessary connection between discrete 
sense-elements can be given (whatever connection there 
may be among things-in-themselves), Kant maintains, 
without adequate justification, that our consciousness of 
necessary connection must be due to certain a priori forms 
of unity, and these forms of unity are forthwith declared 
to be the categories. “In the understanding there exist pure 
a priori forms of knowledge . . . and these are the categories, 
i.e. pure concepts of the understanding.”* What is not 
clear, however, is the way in, which the transition is made 
from the formal unity of sclf-consciousncss to the synthetic 
processes generative of experience, i.e. from logical form to 
dynamical function. It would seem to be of the highest im- 
portance that the nature of the generative agencies be clearly 
defined. Kant’s language in many places would appear 
to indicate that he was thinking of the unity of apperception 
> See N. Kemp Smith, Commtntaiy, pp. 236-7. * A 1 19. 
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not as a mere logical unity, but as a metaphysical entity 
to whose synthetic functions arc due the diverse forms of 
objective consciousness. This, of course, was his view in 1770, 
and there is no doubt that it continued to influence his 
thought. For example, in A 1 14 it is described as the funda- 
mental faculty (Radicalvemogen) of all our knowledge. To 
resort to a metaphysical entity conceived as exercising these 
functions would, of course, be tantamount to abandoning 
the whole critical standpoint. The only self known to us 
is the self-as-conscious, and the whole argument of the 
deduction is that the self can be conscious of itself only in 
so far as it is conscious of objects. On the strictly critical 
principles, all that can be affirmed of the conditions 
generative of experience is that certain syntheses in accor- 
dance with the categories must be postulated in order to 
render experience intelligible. 

If the subjective deduction calls for rejection, it is, then, 
not because of its psychological character, but rather because 
it is not an adequate “transcendental psychology”. It is a 
treatment of the individual consciousness, and not of the 
functions of the only consciousness with which Kant was 
here concerned, namely Bewusstsein Uberhaupt. His excessive 
preoccupation with the “logical” factors in experience 
prevented his realising that such a transcendental psychology 
is required to justify the assumption underlying the objective 
deduction, that the a priori forms of thought are likewise 
synthetic processes. In the deduction of the second edition, 
as Professor Kemp Smith puts it, “factors which are tran- 
scendental in the strict or logical meaning of the term rest 
upon processes that are transcendental in a psychological 
sense”.* In that portion of the subjective deduction which 
is now generally regarded as of later date, Kant introduces 
the “productive imagination” to take over the function of 
supplying the forms with a sensuous content, and applying 
them dynamically in the generation of experience. It had 
> Comtiunlaiy, p. 338. 
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become evident from the objective investigation that con> 
sciousness of self is possible only in and through conscious- 
ness of objects; consequently the processes generative of 
consciousness, whether of self or of objects, could themselves 
no longer be regarded as conscious processes. The generative 
functions hitherto ascribed to the synthetic processes of 
apprehension, reproduction, and recognition* were now 
taken over by the productive imagination. Its products (the 
schemata), which are “in one aspect intellectual, and in 
another sensuous”,* are the concrete forms in which the 
intellectual unity of the pure understanding is exhibited in 
experience. Without such schemata, or rules of combination 
in the general contents of time, there would be no link 
between the categories or formal conditions and the sen- 
suous intuitions which supply the content. 

The difficulties with which Kant is here struggling arc 
due to the circumstance that he is still influenced by the 
view of the categories as abstract ideas3 comparable with 
the generic concepts of traditional logic. In the section on 
the Analytic of Principles he views his exposition as falling 
into three parts coincident with the three movements of 
traditioned logic dealing seriatim with concepts, judgments, 
and reasoning. He conceives himself to have been concerned 
in the earlier sections with the understanding as a faculty 
of concepts, and to have shown what are the concepts which, 
being the predicates of possible judgments, are constitutive 
of experience. When, therefore, he comes to the question 
of the application of these concepts of the understanding 
to temporal experience, he is obliged to set up the machinery 
of schematism to mediate between the timeless abstract 
notions and the manifold in time. Now he defines more 

* To try to save these, Kant afterwards supplemented them by the addition 
of a transcendental synthesis corresponding to each stage of the empirical 
synthesis. But the syndesis still remains a process, and as such it falls within 
the temporal, i.e. phenomenal realm, and could in no manner be regarded 
as the fundamental presupposition or condition of the possibility of that 
experience of which it forms part. 

» A 138 as B 177. 


O 


3 Cp. ProUgamena, § 20. 
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strictly understanding as the faculty of rules, and goes on 
to distinguish the faculty of judgment {Urteilskrqft) as the 
faculty of subsuming under rules, i.e. of discerning whether 
a given instance comes under a given rule. Lapsing,* how- 
ever, into the “logic of concepts”, he conceives the necessity 
of a process of subsuming a particular notion under a 
universal. But it is of the essence of the critical position 
that the categories are not abstract notions or class-concepts, 
and that consequently schematism is not a process of sub- 
sumption. The categories are wholly different from the 
concepts met with in “general logic”. The latter are con- 
cepts produced by abstraction from the content of cognition,* 
while the categories are the conditions which lie at the basis 
of thinking, and render thought itself possible. “General 
logic” is concerned with forms of connection between 
concepts abstracted from experience, while transcendental 
logic is concerned with the source of their relation in the 
realm of fact. The pure forms of the understanding are 
functions of unity; they express the relation which holds 
between elements in a total situation, and cannot, therefore, 
be conceived as predicates within a judgment. 3 Moreover, 
the deduction showed that form and content mutually 
condition each other, consequently no tertium quid is required 
to bring category and intuition together. If the categories 
were timeless notions, it would perhaps be necessary (but 
surely hopeless) to seek ein Dritks* to mediate between a 
pure category and sense-intuition. Yet if the categories arc 
functions of unity and actual Handlungen, the schema is 
simply the intuition interpreted in terms of the category. 

The objective deduction in the second editions contains 
an analysis of judgment which is more in keeping with the 
strictly critical point of view. Logicians, it is said, gener- 
ally define judgment as the representation {Vorstellmg) of a 

> On the cause of Kant*s confusion here see Riehl^ Der PhUosophische Kriti» 
cismuSf 2nd ed., 1, pp. 532 ff. 

* A 55 B 79. 3 Vide supra, p. 89. 4 A 138 =» B 177. 5 B 140. 
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relation between two concepts, but they fail to see that the 
relation asserted in a judgment is quite different from the 
relation of association. In accordance with the latter I might 
say that if I carry a body I feel the pressure of its weight. 
Judgment, on the other hand, is “the mode of bringing 
cognitions [Erkenntnisse) to the objective unity of apper- 
ception”. It is the assertion of the objective unity of the 
given presentations. Thus in the judgment “bodies are 
heavy” I affirm that the two presentations are connected 
in the object in accordance with the principles of objective 
determination; that is to say, that they stand in objective 
relation under the pure unity of apperception. The objective 
significance which attaches to logical judgments rests in the 
last resort upon the fact that the transcendental unity in 
the synthesis which reference to an object makes possible, 
and the objective unity of self-consciousness to which refer- 
ence is made, are one and the same. The act of synthesis 
is an act of judgment; in relating sense-data to the object 
it expresses the unity of attributes in one subject. The 
essential truth underlying this view is that every act of 
awareness is an act of judgment in which there are elements 
of content and of form. But these are never found in separa- 
tion. What comes chronologically first in experience cannot 
fairly be described as discrete data for which thought 
supplies relational links, but rather a complex situation for 
the resolution and systematisation of which thought makes 
use of certain indispensable categories. The judgment does 
not express the inclusion of a characteristic P within a 
group S, but affirms a relation between elements in a 
total situation. Transcendental logic (or epistemology) is, 
therefore, properly concerned not with the question how 
pure concepts can relate to the incoherent manifold of sense, 
but rather with the question of the validity of those acts 
of judgment or synthetic processes through which objects 
are apprehended and assertions made. 

If the categories be thus conceived as principles of inter- 
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pretadon, the change introduced by the cridcal philosophy 
will present itself in different light. To Kant it appeared 
to follow from his Copernican change that in lieu of a meta- 
physical ground of the world of experience, transcendental 
logic had supplied, though its transcendental principles, 
a posidv'e ground of the phenomenal world. The a priori 
forms had been shown to be the universal and necessary 
elements in every act of awareness of a manifold in time. 
And this involved that knowledge of nature as an ordered 
system is rendered possible by the operation, in the process 
of apprehension, of certain principles which may be shown 
to be involved in consciousness at the self-conscious level. 
By reason of what is implied in the supreme condition of 
all experience, namely that it has meaning only in self- 
consciousness, there followed certain determinations which 
hold good for all experience, and in this sense constitute 
a source of a priori knowledge. In Kant’s language, w’e can 
have no knowledge in the strict sense unless the ’T think” 
be capable of accompanying all our presentations as the 
common factor in virtue of which alone those presentations 
form a coherent whole. But what on strictly critical prin- 
ciples is actually involved in the transcendental unity of 
apperception is not that the understanding is the lawgiver 
to nature, but that our knowledge of nature as a rational system 
is rendered possible only by the operation, in the process 
of apprehension, of these indispensable principles. Such, 
however, was not Kant’s position. Experience, he de- 
clares, depends upon a synthesis nach Begriffen of the object 
of Erscheitmngen in general, “a synthesis without which 
experience would never become knowledge, but eine Rhapsodie 
von Wahrruhmungen, never fitting together into any context 
in accordance with the rules of a thoroughly coherent con- 
sciousness”.* The synthetic principles of the understanding 
are, he maintains, the necessary conditions of the possibility 
of experience in any true sense of the term, and “therefore 

* A 156 » B 195. 
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of the possibility of the object of experience as such”. In 
short, he passes without hesitation from the assertion that 
the principles of the understanding furnish the indispensable 
conditions of systematic experience, to the quite different 
assertion that the understanding is lawgiver to nature', and 
it seemed to follow that existent things are partially com- 
posed of the a priori factors derived from the unity of 
apperception. 

This contention owes whatever plausibility it possesses to 
the further assumption, constantly made by Kant at the 
earlier stages of the critical inquiry', that phenomenal objects 
are mental entities. Nature, according to this view, can 
hardly be said to be more than an orderly system of 
VoTstellungen, or in Mill’s language “permanent possibilities 
of sensation”. The world of experience, Kant writes, is 
nothing but “«'« Inbegriff von Erscheinungen, mithin kein Ding 
an sick, sondern bloss eine Menge von Vorstellungen des Gemutks”.^ 
And again, “the objects with which we are concerned axe, 
all of them, in me, i.e. Bestimmungen meines identischen Selbst”.* 
Such Modijicationen are not immediately given as objects, for 
as a mere “play of our Vorstellungen” they are “as good as 
nothing”. They become objects only when by an act of 
synthesis they are determined in accordance with the unity 
of self-consciousness. Kant sees that discrete data of sense 
cannot be identical, as Hume supposed, with the process of 
consciousness, yet he still conceived sense-data, when syn- 
thesised by the understanding, to be mental contents. 
Undoubtedly, he intended the synthesis to be conceived as 
the very act of knowing, but when he describes the object 
first as ein Bild, which has been framed so to speak by the 
imagination, and then as the ultimate result of the synthesis 
of the understanding, there can be little question tliat he is 
regarding the object as a product resulting from the act of 
synthesis. As thus worked out, the critical treatment only 
very partially overcame the difficulties inherent in Hume’s 

■ A 1 14. > A 129. Cp. also sections VI and VII in the Dialectic. 
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assumption of disconnected “impressions”, or “rope of sand”, 
for Kant retained the sand, howbeit he showed it to be 
cemented into wholes by the connecting and co-ordinating 
work of the understanding. He did not, however, stay to 
determine in any precise manner the real character of the 
rope, nor to explain how the contents of mental states can 
be regarded as themselves existent objects. Assuredly, his 
general contention that an object must stand in relation to 
a subject is impregnable, seeing that subject and object arc 
correlative terms. An object must be an object of possible 
experience. But that position carries with it no implication 
that what is experienced consists of mental states. An 
analysis of experience exhibits by no means simply com- 
plexes of mental states which have somehow come to be 
by the fusion of sense and understanding, and to which the 
predicate “existence” is applicable. What an analysis of 
experience does reveal, if we adhere consistently to the 
critical point of view, is a radical distinction between the 
process of apprehending and the content apprehended in 
and through that process. The process of apprehending is 
no doubt a modification of mind, but that which is appre- 
hended in and through the process, though it is “within 
experience”, is not necessarily mental. W'ith what justifica- 
tion can a mental state be held to be at once both an act 
of knowing and a content known? Is there any legitimate 
sense in which a mental modification can be regarded as 
both a part of the existent whole which we call the mind 
and a phenomenal object of the mind? 

Whether or not the categories are constitutive of modi- 
fications of mind conceived as ways of knowing is a question 
which might be answered quite differently from the question 
as to whether the categories are constitutive of objects. In 
any act of apprehension certain modes of thinking do seem 
to be involved. Whether these modes of thinking are innate, 
as assumed by Leibniz, or whether many of them are the 
outcomes of a gradual process of evolution affer the manner 
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conceived by Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes, it is clear 
that in our mature thinking certain fundamental modes of 
thought are operative. In the act (say) of perceiving a table, 
my recognition of the table as an object characterised by 
a certain colour implies that I am employing the categories, 
of quality, substance and attribute, etc. But the categories 
so regarded, are performing a function very different from 
that which Kant, in accordance with the view under con- 
sideration, conceived them to perform. They are no longer 
taken to relate, to combine, to synthesise discrete data of 
sense, but rather to be a means of discerning or distin- 
guishing qualities, etc., which characterise the object pre- 
sented. The categories, that is to say, will not be constitutive 
factors in the object, but notions employed in the act of 
apprehension. 

The view of Erscheinungen as purely subjective tends to 
be supplanted* by the more strictly transcendental doctrine 
which first comes to light in the later sections of the 
Analytic,- and especially in the treatment of the Second 
Analogy. Here the significant feature for our purpose is the 
distinction drawn between the objective succession of pheno- 
mena and the subjective succession in our apprehension 
thereof. Starting as Hume did from the fact that in appre- 
hending wc are directly aware of a succession of presentations, 
Kant asks how we are aware of such succession. He sees 
that it is impossible to assume with Hume that our successive 
apprehensions are apprehensions of successive changes in 
the objective world. Wc must look for an explanation of the 
fact that though our modes of apprehending, e.g. a moving 
boat and a house are in each case successive, we are able 
to determine that the one is and the other is not objective 
succession. What is it that enables us to be aware of an 
objective succession as contrasted with a mere subjective sue- 


* It was, however, never entirely relinquished. 

» See G. Dawci Hicks, DU Begriffe Phanomemn und jVoumenon, pp. 138 ff., for 
citation of numerous passages. 
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cession? His answer is, first, that for what is objectively 
successive, the subjective sequence offers no guidahee; for 
if the objective order of events be, let us say, x.y.z., the 
subjective order of their apprehension may be z.y.x. What, 
then, he asks, can be the meaning of the question as to 
how the manifold in the phenomenon itself may be connected?* 
Phenomena (Erscheinungen), in contradistinction to the pre- 
sentations {VorsUllungen) of our apprehension, can only be 
presented as an object different from it (i.e. our apprehen- 
sion), if it (the apprehension) is subject to a rule distinguish- 
ing it from every other apprehension, and necessitating a 
certain conjunction of the manifold. That which in the 
phenomenon contains the condition of this necessary rule of 
apprehension is the object.^ That is to say (if I may quote Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks’s comment), 3 “the successive putting 
together of parts in the construction of a subjective intuition 
is, in respect of that which concerns the order of the elements 
of the succession in time, at the caprice of the experiencing 
subject. Such a sequence is therefore reversible. But so soon 
as the apprehended content is referred to an objective world, 
the sequence of the phenomena thus apprehended is not 
reversible. Each phenomenon is fixed to a determinate place 
in time, and its position in regard to any other is determined 
according to an unalterable rule. As members of a sequence 
the single phenomena determine one another, in respect to 
position in time, reciprocally, just as, in an analogous way, 
one point in time determines another.” Kant is clear that 
it is because we are constrained to think of the position 
of any phenomenon, which we represent to ourselves, as 
determined in time, that knowledge of objective sequence 
is possible. “We derive the subjective succession in our 
apprehension from the objective succession of the pheno- 
mena.”4 “There exists in phenomena a succession, and I 
cannot arrange the apprehension otherwise than in that 
very succession.” 


> A 191 a B 236. 


> Ibid. 


> Op, cit. 


4 A 193 a B 238. 
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No injury, it is contended, is done to the general critical 
theory in thus stating the law of causality. It must not be 
supposed that “only by a perception and comparison of 
many events, following in the same manner on preceding 
phenomena, we are led to the discovery of a rule according 
to which certain events follow on certain phenomena, and 
that thus only we are entitled to form for ourselves the 
concept of a cause”. We do not, that is, form our concept 
empirically; wc discover it in experience only because it 
lies at the foundation of experience. The discovery is the 
discovery of a category which in the act of synthesis the 
understanding has itself introduced into experience. The 
category of causality is a veritable constituent of experience, 
for it precedes all experience of objectivity. The Under- 
standing supplies the category of causality to phenomena, 
for objective sequence is po.ssible only for a mind which 
connects the phenomena presented to it according to the 
law of causality. When the succession is said to exist, in 
phenomena, it must be remembered that phenomena can 
only be so called when the manifold has been determined 
by the principles of the understanding. One of the assum{>- 
tions of Hume which Kant is here concerned to expose is 
that things are given in their qualitative and quantitative 
determination as objects in space and time quite apart from 
intellectual synthesis. It is only when the data of sense are 
combined into one context of experience by necessary laws 
that they can be known as objects at all. Kant’s rather 
perplexing treatment in this section is no doubt due to the 
fact that he appears to speak as though the phenomenal 
relations are first given apart from the categories, and that 
the categories then universalise these relations. But he has 
already dealt with the function of causality as a category, 
and is here concerned with the succession of phenomena 
considered in relative abstraction as an analogy of ex- 
perience, i.e. an analogon of the pure unity of apperception.* 

> Much of the criticism that has been directed upon this part of Kant’s 
exposition seems to me to be due to a failure to do full justice to this special 
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Important, again, as illustrating this view of objects as 
empirical things (as contrasted with Vorstellungen) is the 
section in the second edition entitled Refutation of Idealism. 
The idealists, represented by Descartes, held that “the only 
immediate experience is internal experience,” and that 
knowledge of external things is based on inference from the 
subjective processes of the individual mind. Kant would 
invert this order, and maintain that we do not infer the 
existence of outer phenomena, but rather that an outer 
phenomenon is the immediately given fact on the ground 
of which the individual subject becomes aware of the inner 
psychical processes through which knowledge of the object 
is acquired. The essence of his proof is that the deter- 
mination of any event in time presupposes something per- 
manent. No doubt the experience “I am” invoh’cs the 
existence of a subject, but there is no intuition of such 
subject; the experience “I am” has “not the slightest 
intuitive predicate, which, as permanent, could ser\c as the 
correlate of time-determination in inner sense”. The only 

point of view. Mr. H. A. Pritchard {Kant's Theory of Knowledge, Ch. XII), 
for instance, urges that “we do not first apprehend two perceptions of which 
the object is undetermined, and then decide that their object is a succession 
rather than a co-existence. Still less do we first apprehend two perceptions of 
presentations and then decide that they are related as succe.s.sivc events in the 
physical world. From the beginning we are aware of real elements, viz. of 
elements in nature, and we arc aware of them as really related, viz. as successive 
in nature. . . . Unfortunately, instead of concluding that the apprehension 
of a succession is ultimate and underivable from a more primitive apprehension, 
he tries to formulate the nature of the process by which, starting from such a 
succession of perceptions, we reach the apprehension of a succession. I'he truth 
is that there is and can be no process to the apprehension of a succession ; in 
other words, that we do and must apprehend a real succession immediately 
or not at all.” But Kant docs not and could not hold that wc ''first apprehend 
two perceptions, am/ then decide that they arc related”. He starts with the 
experience of sequence and inquires how wc are to account for such experience, 
and his whole contention is that there is involved in this sequence, as the 
ground of its possibility, the universal and necessary (i.c. objective) rule — 
the law of causation. The understanding docs not arbitrarily apply its law of 
causation to the experience of sequence, but rather experience is possible 
only because it is subject to this and other a priori laws. There is one determined 
ord^ to which phenomena must belong, if they are to be phenomena f or 
beings mentally endowed as we are, and the one rule of that determinatio n is 
die law of caui^ty. 
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pcnnanent in the world of phenomena is matter (i.e. sub- 
stance in our experience), “Consequently, the determination 
of my existence in time is possible only through the existence 
of real things which I perceive as external to me.”* It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to emphasise the antithesis 
which Kant draws between “a thing outside me” {einem 
Ding ausser mir), and “the mere presentation of a thing 
outside me” {der blossen Vorstellung eines Dinges ausser mir),* 
the existence of the external thing being immediately certain 
since the perception contains given sense material. 

The contention I would press is that the categories cannot 
be said to be constitutive of phenomena, if by “phenomena” 
be meant external objects in space, or empirical things. 
Once Kant has allowed that things exist outside and beyond 
our mental states, while we may still affirm that objects, 
in order to become objects of experience, must conform to 
the conditions of knowability, it is clear that these physical 
objects cannot owe their constitution to a transcendental unity 
of apperception. 

Consider any existent entity, any object of experience, 
usually called a “thing”. Of such an existent thing Kant 
would ha\ e said we can assert certain predicates. Thus, for 

* Bcr. III. 1 91. From the point of view of Kant's epistemology, the issue 
here raised is of course fundamental, and it is almost inexcusable that he should 
have left the matter thus. Here in one and the same section transcendental 
idealism and empirical realism both find place. Commentators from Kant^s 
own day have been divided, some (Schulze, Kuno Fischer, Paulsen, Benno 
Erdmann, and Riehl) holding that Kant postulated things in themselves as 
affecting us, and generally contesting the possibility of affection through 
Erscheinungsgegcnstdndc ; others (Maimon, Fichte, Pastor Krause, and the 
hlarburg School) consider that Kant meant that Erscheinungsgegenstande alone 
affect us. Vaihingcr (whom Kemp Smith follows) seeks to escape from the 
dilemma by assuming that Kant intended to assert a double affection of the 
ego, namely by things in themselves and by Erscheinungsgegenstdnde. The 
doctrine of a double affection, though it is made central in Kant's posthumous 
fragments, cannot be said to have been present to Kant at the time of writing 
either the first or die second edition of the Critique of Fure Reason^ and can 
probably only be regarded as a later expedient. In any event one is justified in 
taking it as tolerably certain that in the section on the Refutation of Idealism 
Kant is not concerned with noumena, but with actual empirical things existing 
“outside me”. 

* B 2275. Cp. also the discussion of the fourth paralogism. 
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example, the thing is a substance, for it is only in and 
through the category of substance that an object can either 
be or be known at all ; accordingly the category of substance 
is “constitutive” in respect to that object. It is, howev'cr, 
open to question whether an object or thing such as “this 
table” is constituted a substance in and by means of the 
category of substance; whether the category of substance 
is immanent, so to speak, in the table. Whether the table 
be anything more than the sum of its qualities is a problem 
that need not here be raised. Be it merely a “sum of 
qualities” or something in addition to a sum of qualities, 
in either case what is meant by the “substance of the 
table” is not the category of substance. The category of 
substance is, in Kant’s phraseology, a concept or notion, 
and a concept is, by its very definition, dependent upon 
thought or intelligence; it is, namely, the way in which 
a universal is grasped or apprehended by thought. In his 
analysis of the structure of an object, Kant was virtually 
assuming the truth of the conccptualist doctrine, that 
universals are concepts or notions. The categories were just 
the most fundamental, the most ultimate, of universals to 
be met with in the realm of experience. They were the 
conceptual factors that must be superinduced upon the 
manifold of sense in order that the latter might be appre- 
hended as qualities or characteristics of objects. Throughout, 
objectivity (the feature of standing over against a knowing 
subject) is identified by Kant with universality and necessity. 
An object is that which, as content apprehended, is common 
to individual minds, and which possesses features which arc 
common to it and other objects. And the connecting link 
between “common to different objects” and “common to 
different minds” is apparently to be found in the thought 
oiBeumstsein Uberhaupt, of consciousness in general, of which, 
in its relation to the manifold of sense, the categories arc 
the ways of expression. The plausibility of this contention, 
remains, however, only so long as an object is taken to be 
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a complex of presentations. The moment the judgment that 
a particular object exists is recognised as going beyond the 
presented content of the moment, and as implying in its 
very nature that which is distinguishable from such pre- 
sented content, then, however true it may be and is that 
concepts are involved in the judgment, there is, on that 
account, no presumption that concepts are in like manner 
involved in the object to which the judgment refers. The 
reference to such judgment is, as Kant himself maintains, 
to a real existing thing distinct from the presentation of it, 
and which is not to be regarded as a thing-in-itself, but 
as a thing in space and time, as in fact “the movable in 
space”. But with respect to such “empirical things” no 
justification whatsoever has been shown for supposing that 
the categories enter as such into their very structure.* The 
characters characterising an empirical thing in space may 
be either universals, or (as Stout urges)* no less particulars 
than the things thus characterised, but in neither case, is 
there the slightest ground for describing them as concepts 
or thoughts. Because empirical things and their charac- 
teristics arc known by means of concepts, it by no means 
follows that concepts are constitutive in regard to these 
empirical things. On the contrary, we are constrained, it 
seems to me, to distinguish between the truth about an 
existent thing and the existent thing itself. A concept belongs 
as such to the realm of truth, the characteristics of an 
empirical thing to the temporal order of fact in which 
numerous instances of universals are to be met with. Among 
the qualities of empirical things are the relations in which 
they stand to other empirical things, relations of causality 
and the like, but again these relations, whatever be their 
inherent nature, must be essentially different from the con- 
cepts by means of which they are apprehended. There is, 

' Cp. G. Dawes Hicks, in Prae. Anst. Soc., N.S., Vol. XX, igso, pp. 159 seq. 

* Cp. Us paper on “The Mature of GniversaU and Fropotitions” (Prae. 
BtU. Atadimr, Vol. X). 
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therefore, so far as I can see, no legitimate way of repre> 
senting the categories as actually constitutive features of 
the realm of exbtent fact. The categories are logical instru- 
ments of thought, and their significance lies in the realm 
of knowledge. 

It is one of the merits of Lotze’s restatement of the 
Kantian pxjsition that he draws explicit attention to the 
confusion — a confusion which goes back to Plato — that may 
result from a failure to recognise the different sets of con- 
siderations that apply to the two distinct notions of validity 
and real existence. Thought, he argues, does not create fact, 
but interprets it by means of principles which are, so to 
speak, inherent in its very nature, principles which indeed 
Kant himself had brought to light. But the subjective 
movements of thought are not, Lotze points out, processes 
which actually take place in things, although, no doubt, 
the nature of those things is so constituted that thought, 
if pursued in accordance with its own logical laws, finds 
itself at the end of its journey coinciding with the actual 
course of the things themselves. It is true the matter cannot 
be left as Lotze left it. If the function of thought be to 
depict existing fact after its own manner and in accordance 
with its own laws, and if the content of thought stands, so 
to speak, over against the world of existent fact, as a tertium 
quid, knowledge of existent fact would seem to be precluded, 
Lotze was obliged to assume a kind of pre-established 
harmony between the empirical world and the forms of 
thought, or categories, in order to be assured of an intelli- 
gible world at all ; and his road to knowledge of this world 
lay in a progressive attainment of order and coherence 
among the presented contents. Yet if the content of thought 
be still conceived as an arrangement of sense-data effected 
by notions, while the world of external things lies somehow 
beyond this content of thought, we should be stranded once 
more with Kant’s two spheres of objects — that of Vorstel- 
lungen and that of empirical things. Such a view is not,hovf- 
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ever, inevitable. To deny to the categories a constitutive 
function in the world of existent fact does not involve the 
admission of another sphere of objects in which they are 
constitutive. There is but one world of objects, and what 
stands over against us to be known is not a world of discrete 
units requiring to be combined into wholes by the cate- 
gories, but rather a world of existent facts amongst which 
there is already combination. Objectivity is not secured by 
the categories. That which comes to be recognised as an 
object is a primary datum of consciousness; and in the 
growth of conscious experience, apprehension of object and 
apprehension of subject advance correlatively and along 
parallel lines. Thus, to return to the category of causality, 
Kant's \ iew was that the category of causality is prior to 
any concrete empirical fact of causality, for causality, as 
indeed e\cry other way in which the transcendental unity 
of consciousness expresses itself, is the principle binding the 
data of sense into determinate order. It seems to me there 
are good reasons for maintaining that this is an inversion 
of the true order. Inspection of the process of knowing 
reveals that what comes first in experience is gradual dis- 
crimination of the concrete fact and of specific instances 
of connection in the concrete material gradually discrimi- 
nated through the process of perception. Certain categories 
no doubt evince themselves as in\-olved in the apprehension 
of fact ; they cannot, however, be taken to subsist as a priori 
moulds or types to which given data are bound to conform. 
The categories are not a priori principles of the possibility 
of objects of experience, but rather principles which come 
to light as principles indbpcnsable to the process of inter- 
preting and unifying experience. They are recognised as 
necessary forms of experience not because they precede all 
experience, but because they ha\ c sprung from experience. 
In all our apprehension of reality, certain functions of the 
understanding, or ways of knowing, are implicitly involved. 
Brought to full light, these functions of knowing are recog- 
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nised as relational categories, or ways in which the knowing 
mind must interpret the data of experience. These categories 
are not brought to bear upon the data of sense, but are 
recognised as involved in our apprehension of reality. 
The categories do not determine things, nor are they 
actual pre-conditions of things. Our reflective thinking 
discovers them as logically involved in experience. Thus 
reflective thinking has revealed that all phenomenal 
events are causally connected. The principle of causality is 
not an absolutely a priori principle determining the causal 
relation, but the general expression of obseiAcd relations. 
If the given element were in itself primordially chaotic, it 
is difflcult to see how it could ever be brought into subjection 
to any a priori forms. The forms, we must hold, are not 
supplied by the understanding in its act of determining 
the objects of experience, but arc rather recognised by the 
understanding as it reflects upon its knowledge of those 
objects; and the fact that the understanding extracts from 
its objects certain fundamental ways in which those objects 
are given does not confer upon those categories an absolutely 
a priori character. Knowledge is knowledge of fact, and it 
is fact that lays constraint upon our thinking. “It is the real 
structure of things that controls and lies at the foundation 
of what we oppose thereto as the necessities of our thinking; 
and any theory which giv« the prior place, as Kant’s 
doctrine appears to do, to the necessities of thought, will 
find itself confronted with the same perplexing problem that 
Kant repeatedly had to face — the impossibility of finding 
any concrete material wherein those necessities of thought 
find a living sphere for themselves or to which they have 
application.” > 

> Adamson^ Development qf Modem Philosophy^ Vol. I, p. 334. 
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THE IDEAL OF PURE REASON 

From the transcendental deduction it seemed to Kant to 
follow that metaphysics as a science is impossible, and if by 
metaphysics be meant the dogmatic metaphysics of ration- 
alism, the conclusion no doubt follows. The understanding 
“makes nature’’* at least in the restricted sense, that the 
universal and necessary principles of nature are valid 
because they are derived from the unity of consciousness 
to which all things knowable a priori must stand in relation. 
Just as space and time afford the possibility of knowledge 
a priori in respect of intuition, so the categories afford the 
possibility of such a priori knowledge as we can obtain in 
respect of nature at large. This a priori knowledge is ob\’iously 
limited to the general laws of the phenomenal world. 
Nature (i.e. nature in general) is dependent on the categories 
as the only ground of the necessary conformability to law 
(Gesetzmassigkeit) e.\hibited in nature. In regard to experience 
in general and cvetything that can be cognised as an object 
thereof, these a priori laws are our only guide and rule.* 
Accordingly, the most that the understanding can achieve 
a priori is to anticipate the form of possible experience in 
general. And since that which is not appearance cannot be 
an object of experience, the understanding can never tran- 
scend those limits of sensibility within which alone objects 
are given to us.3 

What is really implied in the critical position is, how'ever, 
not the impossibility of metaphysics, but rather the substitu- 
tion of an immanent metaphysics for the older transcendent 

> A phrase of Green’s which cannot be traced to the Critique. See Mind, 
Vol. XIII, p. 456, and Vol. XVII, p, 304. In Kant’s posthumous writings, 
however, the thinking subject is frequently said to create (schaffen) for itself a 
world as CegensUmd moglicher Erjahrung. Rcickc, XXI. 327, cp. 333, 345, 385, 
Sec also Adickes, Kanfs Opus Postumum, pp. 140, 756, and 771. 

• B165. 3 A 246 « 3303, 
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inetaph>'sics. Kant, like the rationalists, propounded a 
doctrine of valid a priori knowledge. His radical divergence 
from dogmatic rationalism consists in his rejection of the 
view that the a priori is capable of being deduced from the 
necessities of thought. Synthetic a priori judgments are 
rendered possible by reason of the operation of certain 
synthetic processes or ways in which the understanding 
determines objects generally, and the validity of these 
synthetic processes is established when it is showm that they 
are transcendentally involved in e.xperience, i.e. that unless 
they be postulated, judgment (or consciousness of objects) 
is inexplicable. The ontological implication herein involved 
was only cursorily indicated in the Analytic. It is present in 
the doctrine of inner sense, in his treatment of which Kant 
is driven to postulate certain noumenal conditions both of 
the outer world and of the inner subjective life. It is present 
again in the discussion of the third analogy where the problem 
is to explain how from presentations which are in succession 
we can determine the objectively co-cxistent. From the 
Pfooa Dilucidatio to the Dissertation the commercium between 
substances had been grounded in their common origin 
from and dependence upon God. In the Analytic, the problem 
concerns the Gemcinschafl of appearances, and the perception 
of objective co-existence is shown to involve a Verstandesbegriff, 
namely the conception of objects as standing in a relation of 
reciprocal determination. Co-existence can be determined 
only as each and every existent is referred to the whole of 
systematic relations within which it hnds place. But the 
question how knowledge is possible if the conditioned can 
be known only by reference to an unconditioned whole had 
not yet been raised. When, in the Dialectic, the wider 
metaphysical problem comes to view, Kant recognises that 
the apprehension of objective co-existence, involving as it 
does the category of reciprocal determination, likewise 
involves an Idea of Reason. Similar issues are again present 
in the section on Phenomena and Noumena. The fixing of a 
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limit to the objective employment of the categories implies a 
distinction between the realm of knowledge in the strict 
sense and a possible realm of things not subject to the formal 
conditions imposed by the understanding. And this is a 
distinction the ground of which must be sought in the nature 
of knowledge itself, for although for us all objects of knowledge 
are objects in space and time, it cannot be maintained that 
the restrictions of space and time apply to all knowledge 
whatsoever. The conception of Noumenon serves, then, as a 
Grenzbegriff, the idea of a limit to our actual knowledge. 
But the conception of Noumenon has a more positive sig- 
nificance.* The unity or connectedness which is rendered 
possible by reason of the unity of understanding is never 
fully attained in the actual experience of the finite subject, 
and this feature of incompleteness arises from a consideration 
of the boundlessness of the realm of outer experience and 
from the possibility that there may subsist in self-conscious- 
ness factors over and above those which arc necessarily 
involved in our apprehension of phenomena, and makes 
inevitable* the attempt to conceive the whole of which subject 
and object are parts. Accordingly, there arises the notion of 
a realm of things-in-themselves whereby unity can be given 
to the life of self-consciousness, the noumenal realm being 
complementary to the phenomenal realm and constitudng 
with the latter the one world of intelligible being or uldmate 
reality. 

Accordingly, as Professor Kemp Smith remarks: “If 
everything known, in being correctly known, must be 
apprehended as appearance (i.e. as a subordinate existence 
within a more comprehensiv'e reality), the disdnedon between 
the immanent and the transcendent falls within and not 
beyond the domain of our total experience. The meaning 
which our consciousness discloses in each of its judgments 

> 1 omit here the thought (undoubtedly present in the Critique, but totally 
irreconcilable with the criticad position) ^ the thing-in*itself as the cause of 
the phenomena. 

* Cp. Professor G. Dawes Hicks, op, nl., p. 167 ff. 
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is an essentially metaphysical one. The transcendent is 
merely a name for this immanent factor when it is falsely 
\iewed as capable of isolation and of independent treatment. 
By Kant’s own showing, the task of the Dialectic is not 
merely to refute the pretensions of transcendent metaphysics, 
but to develop the above general thesis, in confirmation 
of the positive conclusions established in the Analytic." In 
the Dialectic itself, while the negative element bulks largely, 
the positive may be said ultimately to prevail. 

The function of reason in its logical use is the subsumption 
of the multiplicity of the cognitions of the understanding 
under the smallest number of principles, and thus to obtain 
the highest possible unity* ; or in other words, “to find for 
the conditioned cognition of the understanding the uncon- 
ditioned wherein the unity of the former finds its completion’’. 
Such a principle is not analytic, for the notion of the uncon- 
ditioned cannot be derived from the concept of the con- 
ditioned. It is an a priori synthetic principle which finds its 
source in Reason in its real use in isolation from ail sensuous 
experience; and the problem of the Dialectic is to decide 
whether it is a mere logical maxim or w'hether it has objective 
validity. 3 According to the Dissertation, the concept of totality 
was one of the intellectual concepts or pure ideas deduced 
from the nature of the pure intellect, 4 not abstracted from 
sensuous elements, but abstracted from laws inherent in 
the mind itself. The mutuum commercium of many substances 
implies the concept of totality. “The unity in the conjunction 
of the substances of the universe is the consequence of their 
common dependence upon the One.’’5 At this pre-critical 
stage Kant offered no clear formulation of the problem 

> ComnunUuy, p. liv. Kemp Smith further points out (p. 438} that Kant at 
first viewed the Dialectic as falling not within the Doctrine of Elements^ but 
within the Doctrine of Methods. In accordance with this view, reason is merely 
the understanding in its transcendent employment. But his eventual inclusion 
of the Dialectic within the Doctrine of Elements indicates that he afterwards 
viewed reason as a faculty distinct from the understanding and yielding a priori 
concepts of its own. 

* A 303 » B 359. 1 A 309 » B 365, 4 § 8. s I ao. 
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of the unconditioned, the relation between it and the 
conditioned being described in general as that of whole and 
part,* or of ground and consequence.* But several ReJlexionen,i 
w’hich Benno Erdmann has .shown to belong to the period 
between the Dissertation and the Critique, show that Kant 
tended to think of the problem of infinity in terms of three 
principia, namely the relations of substance to accident, 
ground to consequent, and whole to parts. 

In the Critique the formulation of the categories of relation 
in terms of substance, causality, and reciprocity provided 
another opportunity for Kant’s skill in architectonic, and 
he proceeded to bring his treatment of the Idea of the 
unconditioned into connection with those categories. This 
he did, in the first place, by the help of a metaphysical 
deduction of the Ideas of reason. Just as the categories were 
discovered from a consideration of the forms of judgment — 
so the Ideas of reason arose from a consideration of the 
forms of syllogism. In the conclusion of a syllogism 
the predicate is connected with the subject on the 
presupposition that the major premise contains in its 
universality the condition under which the predicate is 
given. The concept of the conditioned presupposes the 
totality of the conditions, i.e. the unconditioned, as the 
ground of the connection of every thing conditioned. In all 
the forms of the syllogism, thought moves through a regressive 
series of prosyllogisms back to an unconditioned. In the 
categorical, which cxpre,sses a synthesis of qualities in a 
subject, the mo\emcnt is toward a subject which is itself 
no longer a predicate; in the hypothetical, toward a pre- 
supposition which itself presupposes nothing else ; and in the 
disjunctive, to a system by means of which complete division 
in any notion may be determined. 

Even so, Kant is not satisfied with formulating the problem 
of the Unconditioned, in accordance with the categories 
of relation, as unconditioned substance, unconditioned 

« E.g. § a. > E.g. §§ 17-ao. j II. 567, 571, 578, 584-5. 
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causality, and unconditioned system, but he forthwith 
formulates this threefold problem of the Unconditioned 
as three problems involved respectively in the Ideas of the 
self, the world, and God. His passion for architectonic is 
unusually marked in the Dialectic. Had he followed the 
straight line of the critical inquiry, he might have been led 
to investigate in a \T,ry different manner those Ideas which 
are presupposed in the attempt on the part of reason to 
organise its total experience. :Ss, it was, he forced his dis- 
cussion into the three divisions, rational psycholog)’, rational 
cosmology, and rational theology ; and the result is a hope- 
less cross-divLsion. The concept of unconditioned substance 
cannot be restricted to the province of rational psychology 
without ignoring half the problems inx’olvcd, nor is Kant 
able so to restrict it in his actual procedure, .'\gain, the 
concept of unconditioned cau.sality cannot be taken to l>c a 
cosmological problem only, and in the discussion of the 
Antinomies Kant passes beyond his own boundaries. Nor 
is the concept of unconditioned system to be regarded as 
necessarily a theological problem. The general problem of 
the Dialectic is essentially that w'hich occupied Kant in the 
Nova Dilucidatio, namely the unconditioned or ultimate 
ground of the world of experience. 

The Idea of unconditioned system was “metaphysically 
deduced” from the disjunctive form of syllogism, for the 
procedure of reason by which the transcendental Ideal 
becomes the basis of the determination of all possible things 
is analogous to that which reason follows in the disjunctive 
syllogism. The logical determination of a concept by reason 
is based upon a disjunctive syllogbm in which the major 
premise contains a logical divbion (the division of the sphere 
of a general concept), the minor limits this sphere to a 
certain part, and the conclusion determines the concept 
through that part. The transcendental major of the complete 
determination of all things is nothing but a representation 
{Vorstellung) of the sum-total of all reality, a concept {Begriff) 
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which comprehends all predicates according to their tran- 
scendental content not under itself but within itself. And the 
complete determination of a thing depends upon the limiting 
of this total {All) of reality, some part of which is ascribed 
to the thing, while the remainder is excluded from it — a 
procedure which agrees with the either ... or of a dis- 
junctive major premise, and with the determination of the 
object through one of the members of that division in the 
minor premise. ' 

This artificial approach to the Ideal of pure reason led 
naturally to the introduction of the famous argument from 
jx>ssibility, recurrent in all Kant’s metaphysical writings, 
from the Nova Dilucidatio to the Vorlesungen uber Metaphysik. 
The starting-point is the principium determinationis omnimoda. 
'lake any concept you will : by the logical principle of 
determinability, which is based on the principle of con- 
tradiction, it may be aflirmed that only one of two con- 
tradictory predicates can belong to that concept. It is 
further subject to the principle of complete determination 
according to which one of all possible predicates of things 
must belong to it — a principle based not upon the principle 
of contradiction, but upon the a priori condition that every- 
thing must stand in relation to the sum of possibilities 
conceived as the Inbegriff of the predicates of things. The 
principle of complete determination relates, then, not only 
to logical form but to content. It is the principle of the syn- 
tlic.sis of all predicates which arc required to constitute the 
complete concept of a thing. Its basis is “the transcendental 
presupposition of the material for all possibility, which must 
contain a priori the data for the particular po.ssibility of any 
thing”.* It follows that “to know a thing completely, one 
must know everything that is possible, and thereby determine 
it affirmatively or negatively. Consequently, this complete 
determination is a concept which we cannot present in its 
totality in concreto, and is based upon an Idea which has its 
* A 577 — B 605. * A 573-4 = B 600-1. 
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seat solely in the Reason, which prescribes to the under- 
standing the rule of its complete use.” Further scrutiny of 
the Inbegriff alter moglichen Pradicate leads to the exclusion 
from it of a large number of merely derivative predicates. 
As contrasted with logical negation, which properly applies 
not to a concept, but only to the relation of one concept 
to another in a judgment, a transcendental negation denotes 
non-being, i.e. mere pri\'ation (Mangel). Negations cannot, 
however, be thought except in the light of opposite affirma- 
tions. “The ignorant man has no conception of his ignorance, 
because he has no conception of knowledge.” All negative 
concepts are, therefore, derivative, and it is only the positive 
predicates that find place in the Inbegrijf alter moglichen 
Pradicate. It is the realities that contain the material or 
transcendental content of the possibility and complete deter- 
mination of all things. 

Kant passes in bewildering fiishion from the proposition 
that all negations are limitations, implying a positive reality, 
to the assertion that all the manifoldness of things consists 
only of so many modes of limiting the concept of the highest 
reality which forms their common substratum or stock-in- 
trade (Vorralh des Stojfcs). From his premises it doubtless 
follows that in the determination of any concept there is 
presupposed a rational context — a systematic whole in 
which the particular concept finds its place. Kant’s language 
sometimes indicates, however, that he Ls here thinking of the 
transcendental Ideal as an ens realissimum in the rationalistic 
sense of the term, i.e. as a being which embraces all reiility. 
He falls short, however, of lapsing completely into Wolffian 
rationalism in his characterisation of the Ideal, for in the 
first place he has argued* that since there is real opposition 
among realities, they cannot in their totality exist in God 
as his predicates or determinations. Tlie relation between 
empirical objects and the all-comprchensivc unity cannot, 
therefore, properly be taken, as it was in the rough sketch 

* A *73 ® 3*9- ****y on Negative Quantities, vide supra, p. 69. 
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{rohen SchattenrisseY to be that of contingent existents and 
ens realissimum regarded as embracing all reality. Still less 
can the Urwesen be said to consist of so many derivative 
beings, for they in truth presuppose the original being. 
We may now say, then, that “the ultimate reality forms the 
basis of the possibility of all things as a ground and not as a 
sum-total, and that the manifoldness of those things rests 
not upon the limitation of the primal being itself, but on 
the complete series of its consequents”.* The ultimate reality 
must not be conceived as containing finite realities as ingredi- 
ents, but rather as the systematic unity of that reality which 
is the material for all non-contradictory notions, the ultimate 
ground of the possibility of all that is conditioned. The 
unity is, of course, an Ideal unity, and Reason falls a victim to 
transcendental illusion when it infers therefrom an actually 
existent being. The principle that a thing is not an object 
for us unless it presupf>oscs the whole of empirical reality 
as the condition of its possibility — a principle that is valid 
only of sensuous objects — is taken to be valid in regard to 
reality in general. We afterwards hypostatise this Idea of 
an Inbegriff of all reality by changing the distributive 
unity of the empirical use of our understanding into the 
collective unity of an empirical whole. The Idea of ens 
realissimum is first objectified, then hypostatised, and finally 
personified ; for just as the regulative unity of experience 
rests upon the connection of the manifold through the 
understanding, so the complete determinability of things 
seems to lie in a supreme understanding, i.e. in a conscious 
intelligence. 1 

It is, of course, a necessary part of Kant’s critical position 
that the ultimate being can no longer be taken, as in the 
Nova Dilucidatio, to exist absolute necessario. There is no neces- 
sary inference from the Idea of the unconditioned to the 
Idea of the absolutely necessary. The Unconditioned is one 
thing; the unconditionally necessary is quite another. In 

»A 579=B6o7. »A579 = B6o 7. lAjSsnaBSitn. 
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one passage,* indeed, he raises the question whether the 
conception of an absolutely necessary being has any intel- 
ligible content. Reverting to its verbal definition as “some- 
thing the non-existence of which is impossible”, he urges 
that “to use the word unconditioned with a view to removing 
all those conditions which the understanding requires in 
order to conceive something as necessary docs not in the least 
make clear to me whether I am still thinking anything, or not 
rather perhaps thinking nothing at all by the concept of 
unconditional necessity”. Some have sought to vindicate the 
concept of absolute necessity by reference to geometrical 
propositions, but they have failed to see that the uncon- 
ditioned necessity of geometrical propositions is a logical 
necessity, having reference to judgments and not to things. 
The absolute necessity of a judgment Ls only a conditioned 
necessity of the thing or of the predicate in the judgment. 
Thus in the proposition, A triangle has three angles,* nothing 
is affirmed about the absolute necessity of the three angles, 
but only that under the conditions of the existence of a 
triangle three angles are given in it by necessity. To accept 
a triangle while rejecting its three angles is a contradictory 
proceeding, but there is no contradiction in admitting the 
non-existence of the triangle and its three angles. The 
existence of a triangle is itself contingent. The same applies 
to the concept of an absolutely necessary being. If such a 
being were admitted, it would doubtless be contradictory 
to deny, say, his almightiness, but no contradiction is involved 
in denying the existence of such a being, and if his existence 
be denied, all his predicates arc annulled. The proposition, 
God exists, like every other existential proposition, is syn- 
thetical. 

It might be argued that the concept of the most real being 
(ens realissimum) is the one and only concept in regard to 

* On the impossibility of an ontological proof. A 592 — B G20. 

* Kant has in mind the WolfHan doctrine that esscntiac rcrurn sunt absolute 
necessarue. OrUoL^ sect. 303 Cp. Baumgarten, sect. 106. 
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which the denial of the existence of its object would involve 
self-contradiction. This, of course, is the ontological argu- 
ment. Kant himself formulates it thus : The concept of ens 
ualissitmm possesses all reality ; reality comprehends existence, 
and therefore existence is contained in the concept of a 
possible thing. If that thing were annulled, the possibility 
of that thing would likewise be annulled, and this is self- 
contradictory. He has no difficulty in exposing the fallacy 
involved in this blosse Neuerung des Schulwitz.^ He points out 
(as in the Nova Dilucidatio and the Beweisgrund) the absurdity 
of introducing into the concept of a thing, which is thought 
solely in regard to its possibility, the concept of its existence. 
If the proposition “this thing c.\ists” be analytical, no 
addition is made to the subject of one’s thought by the 
affirmation of existence ; the concept and the thing are one 
and the same. And if, “as every reasonable person must 
admit”, an existential proposition must be synthetical, 
then how can it be maintained that the predicate of exist- 
ence cannot be denied without contradiction? Existence, 
Kant repeats, is nc\ er a real predicate. A hundred Thalers 
contain no more than a hundred possible Thalers. 
Consequently, if I say that God exists, I add no new 
predicate to the concept of God. In the realm of sense- 
perception, of course, we cannot confound the concept 
with the existence of a thing, but when we arc shut 
up to the contents of pure thought, we have no means 
of establishing the existence of an object corresponding 
thereto. 

Kant’s formulation of the ontological argument, and 
still more his treatment of it, reveals an extraordinarily 
imperfect grasp of the significance of the argument as such, 
and serves to perpetuate a confusion which goes back at 
least as far as the discussion between Anselm and Gaunilo. 
Anselm, in arguing from the concept of God as id quo nihil 
maius cogitari potest to God’s necessary existence, undoubtedly 

’ A 603 ss B 631. 
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had in mind’ the qualitatively unique being whose existence 
was held to be the necessary presupposition of all other 
things. He meant to demonstrate that in this one unique 
instance the distinction of essence and existence disappears. 
Doubtless Locke was right when he said,* in reference to 
this argument, that “it is an ill way of establishing this 
truth ... to lay the whole stress of so important a point 
as this upon that sole foundation’’. Doubtless also Anselm 
failed to show how e\en in regard to God an existential 
conclusion can follow from analytical premises. Yet the real 
question involved in Anselm’s argument is as to whether wc 
must not posit a supreme Urgund or ens realissimum in some 
form as the necessary’ presupposition of things, and to this 
important aspect of the argument Kant gives a thorough 
assent. 

When we turn to the question whether in truth the Idea 
of the Unconditioned is objectively valid or not, whether 
the “prototype whence the ectypes rccci\c the material of 
their possibility’’ is anything more than a mere Ideal, wc arc 
confronted by an elaborate argumentation in which two 
conflicting lines arc so closely intcrwo\cn that it is only 
with great difficulty that they can be disentangled. I'hc one 
line of inquiry, conducted under the inspiration of Kant’s 
earlier \ iew of Reason as a transcendent use of the under- 
standing, issues in a sceptical view of the validity of its Ideas. 
Whether the Ideal be conceived as ens originarium, ens 

' His failure lo define the term maius in the Proilogium has led to tnlsinlrr- 
{>rctation noi only by his contemporaries, but later by writers like Hobbes, 
Huet, and Gassendi* In his earlier work, the Afonologium, he had, howe\cr, 
expressly defined the term. There he writes of the supremely gfKKl which is 
also the supremely great: Dico autem non magnum spatio, ut cst corpus 
aliquod; sed quod quanto maius, tanto melius est aut digntus, ui cst sapientia. 
Et quoniam non potest esse summe magnum, nisi id quod cst summe bonum, 
necesse cst aliquid esse maximum et optimum, id rsi summum omnium qu* 
sunt. Anselm was considerably iniluenced by St. Augustine, and it seems 
quite likely that the ontological argument was suggested to Anselm by a 
notable passage in De TriniUtU, Lib. VIII, Cap. HI. Cp. L. F. H. Bouchitt^: 
Le Raiumalismt ckriiien la fin du X1‘ siicie, ou Monologium tt Pfoslogium de Sainl 
Amehm , , , sur PEssence d^mne, 1842, Introduction. 

* Esse^ Concerning Human Utvier standings p. 529. (Ward, Lock and Co,) 
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summum, or ens entium, none of these terms indicates the 
relation of an actually existing object to other things, but 
merely that of an Idea to concepts. The other line of considera* 
tion, founded on a deeper and broader analysis of the facts 
of experience, and of the function of reason in knowledge, 
yields a more positive conception of the validity of the 
Ideas. Consideration of these two lines of treatment may best 
be deferred, however, until the content of the Idea of 
God has been more fully determined. This latter task 
requires some detailed examination of Kant’s general 
contention that the facts respectively of contingency, pur- 
posivencss, and moral obligation require for their explanation 
the Idea of a suprasensible ground. 




C. THE CONTENT AND VALIDITY OF 
THE IDEA OF GOD 




CHAPTER VII 


THE CONTINGENCY OF THE PHENOMENAL 

WORLD 

The conflict presented in the third and fourth antinomies of 
pure reason arises out of the attempt to conceive the Uncon- 
ditioned in respect of (a) the origin of phenomena, and 
(b) the contingency or dependent existence of the variable 
in phenomena. As regards the former, the assertion of 
universal causation according to natural law seems with 
equal right to confront the assertion that not only mechanical 
causes but also free causes must be admitted. As regards 
the latter we seem able to answer in either way the question 
whether in connection with the world an absolute necessary* 
being must be postulated or must not be postulated. In 
these two antinomies the theses and antitheses are alike 
based on the principle of causality. The thesb in each case 
maintains that causality implies a first cause or necessary 
being, for since every state presupposes a precedent state, 
and that state in turn presupposes a still earlier one, and so 
on, there can be no completion of the series such as is 
demanded by the law of sufiicient reason, unless an absolute 
spontaneity of causes and an absolutely necessary being be 
admitted. The antitheses assert that causality is incompatible 
with both these notions, for since every event or state 
depends upon a prior event or state, we cannot in the nature 
of the case ever reach an unconditioned event or state. 

The fact that thesb and antithesis both rest upon one 
and the same principle clearly indicates that at least one 
of the two proofs is invalid. Two opposite inferences cannot 
proceed from one and the same basb.> Kant himself was 

‘ Kant here gratuitously introduces into the concept of unconditioned being 
the element of absolute necessity^ a position which he se\*ercly criticises later. 
Vide suf/ra, p. 122, 

* In point of fact both proofs are invalid; the proof of the thesis because 
the principle of causality is in no sense rendered self-contradictory by reason 

1 
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aware of the strange situation here created, and sought to 
defend it by affirming > that human reason frequently fiadls 
into conffict with itself through considering its object from 
two different points of view. But it is essential to his treatment 
of the antinomies in the sections under review* that the 
judgments which they comprise are made from one and the 
same point of view. In thesis and antithesis the first cause or 
necessary being is viewed as the ultimate member of a 
series. The conflict arises from the fact that in regard to the 
contemplated series, reason reaches after a unity (expressed 
in the thesis) which is rejected by the understanding (in the 
antithesis). Kant is here viewing Reason as just the under- 
standing in its effort to extend its concepts beyond the 
limits of experience.? In consequence, the problems are 
conceived to lie within the limits of phenomenal conditions, 
and the opposition presented in the antinomies appears to 
be that of irresolvable contradictories. He maintains that 
the radical contradiction is traceable to the concealed 
assumption that the notions involved in the antinomies hav^e 
and must have objects corresponding to them. The world, 
whether in its quantitative aspect or in its aspect of a con- 
nected system of interdependent facts, is viewed in abslracto 
as an independently existing thing possessing those pro- 
perties which seem to be implied in the content of the pure 
notions of the understanding whereby we think that world. 
But when, in accordance with the critical view, the pure 
notions of the understanding are regarded as having signifi- 
cance only in reference to that synthesis of presentations 
which constitutes for us experience, we shall no longer regard 
the world as an independently existing whole. “Phenomena 
in their apprehension are themselves nothing but an 

of the fact that the leriet cannot be given a* complete, and the proof of the 
antithesis is inadmissible here inasmuch as it depends for its support upon the 
critical view (rf' nature as “reciprocally determtoing and detemuned in accord- 
ance with general laws”— an illegidmate procedure where the antinonuct in 
question are held to be incident to dogmatic modes of thought. 

* A 459 «= B 487. » But ridr in/ra., pp. 134 IT. » A 409 « B 435. 
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empirical synthesis (in space and time), and are pven 
therefore in that synthesis only.’** It does not follow that if the 
conditioned is given the synthesis also that constitutes its 
empirical condition is thereby at the same time given. 
All that wc are entitled to say is that a regress to the con- 
ditions, i.e. a continued empirical synthesis in that direction, 
is required. The opposition expressed in the antinomies is 
shown, then, to be “dialectical” and not “analytical” ; it is 
due to an illusion produced by applying the idea of absolute 
totality, which serves only as a condition of things in them- 
selves, to phenomena which exist only in presentation 
{VoTstellung).* This “sceptical method”, as Kant calls it, 
“gets rid of a lot of dogmatic rubbish” by showing that the 
cosmological idea is “always cither too large or too small 
for the empirical regress, and therefore for every possible 
concept of the understanding”. Thus, if the world has no 
first cause, the regress is too large for any empirical concept, 
while if on the other hand it has a first cause (or necessary 
being), such an existence is bound to be conceived as 
dependent upon an antecedent existence, i.e. the given 
totality of connection is too small for the empirical concept. 
It is experience alone, he contends, that can impart reality 
to our concepts; without experience a concept is a mere 
idea without truth and without any reference to an object. 
The possible empirical concept is the standard by which 
to judge whether the idea is a mere Gedankending or whether 
it finds its object in the w'orld.3 

Accordingly Kant finds a whole nest of dialectical assump- 
tions in the inference made in the so-called cosmological 
argument, from contingent to necessary being. In the first 
place, the principle that every contingent thing must have a 
cause is valid only within the world of experience. Within 
that context it is doubtless permissible to regard every event 

* The view of phenomena as mental states is nakedly presented in these 
sections. 

• A 506 - B 534. 
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as contingent, but it is illegitimate to apply to the world as a 
whole a category which has been shown to be valid only 
within that world. That would involve treating the whole 
world as an object of experience, and it could never be so 
regarded except by the help of the fallacious principle that 
if the conditioned be given, the whole series of conditions up 
to the conditioned is likewise given. In the second place, to 
base an inference to a first cause on the impossibility of an 
infinite series of empirical causes is an illicit procedure, for 
since the series is not given, it cannot be determined as either 
infinite or finite. All that can be said is that the regress to the 
Unconditioned is demanded. 

The fact that I am obliged to think something as necessary 
for the existence of things, and yet at the same time that I 
am not justified in thinking of anything as in itself necessary, 
indicates, so it is ai^ed, that the concepts of necessity and 
contingency do not concern things themselves ; they are not 
objective principles, but they are subjective principles of 
reason, according to which we may on the one hand search 
for an unconditioned necessity as the ground of the given, 
and yet, on the other hand, can never hope for such a 
completion, i.e. never admit anything empirical as uncon- 
ditioned. < In this manner both principles arc pronounced to 
be purely heuristic and regulative. The one tclk us that we 
ought to philosophise about nature as if there were a neces- 
sary first ground of everything that exists, if only in order to 
introduce systematic unity into our knowledge. The other 
warns us gainst regarding any single determination con- 
cerning the existence of things as a supreme ground, i.e. as 
absolutely necessary, and so bids us keep the way open for 
further derivation and to regard every determination as 
determined by some other. 

From this point of view, then, the Idea of a supreme 
being is a regulative principle of reason in the light of which 
we consider all connection in the world as if \\. arose from 

> A 616 B 644. 
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an all-sufficient necessary cause {Ursaehe ) ; it does not involve 
the assertion of an existent entity necessary in itself. We are 
led by transcendental subreptio to think the systematic unity 
as hypostatised in the form of an ens realisHmum, and so to 
change our regulative principle into a constitutive principle ; 
but the illegitimacy of such a procedure becomes evident 
at once, for as soon as I regard this supreme being which 
with respect to the world was absolutely (unconditionally) 
necessary, as a thing in itself {Ding fUr sick), that necessity 
cannot even be conceived. > Consequently, it can be present 
to the mind only as a formal condition of thought and not as a 
material and substantial condition of existence. 

Throughout this “sceptical” line of treatment Kant is 
working with the conception of reason as the understanding 
making a transcendent use of its concepts, and it was with 
this restricted view of the nature of the conflict between 
understanding and reason that he entered upon the thank- 
less task of discussing the possibility of arriving at an un- 
conditioned within the realm of phenomena. The principle 
of pure reason is not determinative in respect of the world, 
nor does it enable us to extend the concept of the world of 
sense beyond all possible experience. It retains its validity 
only as a problem for the understanding, leading it to under- 
take and to continue the regress in the series of conditions of 
anything given as conditioned. As a rule {Regel) it supplies 
guidance for the understanding in regard to the empirical 
regress, but it does not anticipate, prior to the regress, what 
is actually given in the object. The principle of pure reason is a 
regulative principle ; it prescribes to the regressive synthesis 
in the series of conditions a rule according to which that 
synthesis may advance from the conditioned, through all 
subordinate conditions, towards the Unconditioned, though 
it can never reach it, for the absolutely Unconditioned can 
never be met with in experience.* 

The position thus outlined docs not, however, represent 

’ I.C. has no intelligible content. Vide supra^ p. laa. * A 510 B 538* 
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Kant’s final view. In Section IX of the chapter on the 
Anfinon^ of Pure Reason, a section which Adickes has shown 
to be of later date than the preceding sections of the chapter, 
the contest in which Reason is implicated is reopened. 
The Sfreithandel had before been dismissed because both sides 
relied upon false presuppositions. ‘ In respect of the dynamical 
antinomies, however, “the judge himself having made good 
the deficiency of legal grounds”, the suit may possibly be 
adjusted to the satisfaction both of the understanding and of 
reason. The synthesis in the dynamical series is not, as in the 
mathematical, homogeneous. The dynamical scries of con> 
ditions admits of a heterogeneous condition which is not a 
part of the scries, but als bloss intelligibel, lies outside that 
series. While, therefore, there is no possibility of holding 
either thesis or antithesis of the mathematical antinomies 
to be true (because all the links in their rcspccti\‘c scries arc 
phenomenal links), in regard to the dynamical antinomies 
it is possible that thesis and antithesis may in both cases be 
true, each in its own sphere; the antithesis applying solely 
to the rule according to which we must in experience 
connect phenomena with one another, the thesis owing its 
status to the “never to be forgotten” consideration that 
phenomena cannot forthwith be taken as exhausting the 
entire sphere of intelligible reality. 

What is important here is not so much the distinction 
between the status of the mathematical and dynamical 
antinomies, a distinction which can readily be shown* to be 
extremely artificial and unsatisfactory, but rather the in- 
dependent status assigned to Reason, and the recognition 
(wavering though it be) of the fact that for the explanation 
of experience the Ideas of Reason are no less indispensable 
than the categories of the understanding. Having forced 
the problems of a first cause and a necessary being within the 

< Kant bad previously declared (Sect. VII) that in these antinomies theses 
and antitheses are alike false, since one and all rest upon the prioci|de that in 
regard to the “given conditioned” the totality of its conditions is given. 

> Q;>. Kemp Smith, CmrnttOa^, pp. 510-1 1. 
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sphere of cosmological problems, Kant was unable in the 
earlier sections to explain the antinomies as being due to the 
neglect of the distinction between phenomena and things 
in themselves. Taking his stand upon the synthesis of empirical 
conditions, he had declared the cosmological Idea to be 
either too large or too small for the empirical regress. 
But now he comes within sight of certain considerations 
which presently led to the view, already foreshadowed in 
the section on Phenomena und J^oumena, that the unity achieved 
by the understanding through its categories falls short of the 
complete unity for which Reason is everywhere driven to 
seek. In and through the categories it is doubtless possible for 
an empirical conscious subject, correlated with an empirical 
object, to co-ordinate its inner and outer experience. But 
every part of this experience, when looked at from a wider 
point of view, exhibits marks which clearly indicate that 
something more is required in order to give complete 
satisfaction to the effort of the conscious subject to work his 
experience together into one systematic whole. Hence there 
arises the notion of an intelligible world, making up with the 
world of phenomena the one whole of intelligible reality. 
From this point of \'iew the Idea of tlie Unconditioned is not 
merely an imaginary extension of the realm of phenomena 
(for completeness could not be attained in that way), 
but rather a notion logically prior to the notion of the con- 
ditioned. It is not formed empirically from a contemplation 
of the incomplete and the conditioned, but it is involved 
a priori in the very notion of the incomplete and the con- 
ditioned. It is only in and through this Idea of Reason that 
we can ever come to know the phenomenal character of 
the world of sense-experience. 

Thus the argument in Section IX is wholly different from 
that of the earlier sections.* The question raised in regard 
to the third and fourth antinomies was the problem whether 

' The latter part of Section I, however, must be r^arded as of later date 
than the former part. 
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the conditioned implies an Unconditioned as its ground. 
The Ideas of first cause and unconditioned necessity fitted 
into the scheme produced by the deduction of the Ideas 
from the three forms of syllogism only if those Ideas be 
conceived as “directed only to that which is unconditioned 
among phenomena’’.' Accordingly the third and fourth 
antinomies were conceived to be concerned with the pos- 
sibility or otherwise of an unconditioned causality or 
absolutely necessary being within the realm of phenomena. 
In Section IX the scheme is, however, partly broken through, 
and the wider problem of ultimate ground is introduced. 
Yet with confusion. The antinomy is now presented in a 
very different way as the dialectical opposition between 
phenomenal and noumenal causality, that is, the distinction 
between app>earance and reality is brought in to solve the 
antinomy. In two ways Kant sees that free causality may 
be allowed, namely in respect of a first cause of the whole 
realm of natural phenomena, and also in respect of a finite 
being regarded as a free agent. It was only his architectonic 
that led him to discuss the possibility of human freedom in 
connection with the general cosmological problem, and I 
shall therefore defer its consideration until it presents 
itself in wider form in the Critique of Practical Reason. Again, 
the wider problem, the notion, namely, of a first cause, is 
one with and the same as the problem of an ultimate ground 
or an unconditionally necessary being, and this is the problem 
of the fourth antinomy. The escape from this antinomy 
lies in the consideration that while things belonging to the 
world of sense are throughout contingent, yet the scries 
in its entirety may rest upon an unconditionally necessary 
being.' Such a being would have to be conceived as ens 
extrammdttnum, free from empirical conditions, and further- 
more as containing the ground of the possibility of pheno- 

* A4I9->B447. 

^ A 560 n B 588. Prevkni^y it was formulated in terms of unconditioned 
amsality, i.e. the MaiiUts absoiua of the empirical series. II. 1252. 
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mena. In this way the thesis and antithesb may both be true, 
each in its own sphere. The complete contingency of things 
in nature and all their (empirical) conditions may well 
co-exist with the arbitrary {mllk&rlicken) presupposition of a 
necessary, though purely intelligible, condition. 

This new line of consideration places, then, the antinomy 
of pure reason in quite a different setting. No longer is it 
conceived as an irreconcilable conflict between the under- 
standing and Reason. The Idea of the unconditioned has a 
positive significance, for since the conditioned existence of 
appearances is not grounded in itself, we are bound to look for 
an intelligible object in which there is no contingency, and 
in which contingency itself is grounded.* And if the notion 
of the conditioned presupposes the Idea of the Unconditioned, 
the latter is, at its own level, transcendentally involved in 
experience. 

Accordingly, the real significance of the Idea of a first 
cause comes to light only as it is recognised that the whole 
realm of phenomenal e\ ents necessarily connected in space 
and time presupposes an ultimate ground. So long as we 
are mo\'ing within the phenomenal realm it is of course 
impossible that we should encounter anything which is not 
itself a member of the phenomenal series. Along this series, 
even if it were possible, without involving a fxerajSaotr els 
oAAo yeW, to arrive at a God, he would be simply primus 
inter pares. But unless a radical contingency is to be admitted 
at the very heart of things, there must be admitted a sponta- 
neity which is not a member of the contingent series. From its 
earliest formulation, the cosmological argument has been 
concerned less with the chronolo^cal than with the logical 
dependence of the world upon God conceived as npoirov 
HUfow aKurrirov. Curiou.sly enough, when Kant spoke of 
the first state of the world as a fount and gushing spring 
{fans et scaturigo),^ he was using the very figure by which 
Plotinus) illustrated the “emanation” of the v'arious orders 


» A 566 ■■ B 594. 


1 Emie0deSf V. ix. 4. 


• Bcr, I. 403. 
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c^being from God. The spring, in overflowing, produces that 
which comes aAcr it, and this in turn gives rise to the next 
stage and so forth. There is no actual dbpersion of the higher 
into the low'er forms, no diminution of the higher in giving 
rise to the lower. The order throughout is not a temporal, 
but a logical order of causation. > 

Now, from his earliest work onwards Kant tended to 
regard causation (as distinct from logical ground) in linear 
fashion. He spoke freely of a scries, a catena, a concatenation 
of events, as if effect followed cause in the manner in which 
link follows link in a chain. But causation is not such a 
simple matter. Every event in the world is inextricably 
woven with other events ; it has no cause, but only causes ; 
and an exhaustive statement of those causes would simply 
be a complete description of the entire realm of events. 
Phenomena are interconnected in an infinite web, not 
strung along a number of straight lines. The question of the 
vera causa of any phenomenon is therefore strictly the 
question of the ultimate ground, the principium or of 
the universe as a whole. In the first Critique Kant regards 
causality as the temporal schema of the logical category of 
ground and consequent ; he is clear that the logical ground 
of causal connection (in the phenomenal sphere) lies 
behind the closed door of the noumcnal realm. It is, of 
course, one of the central difficulties of Kant’s position that 
he should be able to deny that there is any logical connection 
between particular causes and effects in the phenomenal 
sphere, and yet to maintain that noumena are required to 
account for the realm of phenomena. If, however, we reject 
the view of an intclli^ble world* subsisting in absolute 
isolation from the phenomenal world, we may find room 
for more adequate conceptions of cause and ground respec- 
tively. Our concept of the cause of an event will include 
those features which are relevant from the standpoint of 

' Cp. Produs, Erotxeltoaii deoAoyinif, sects, ii and 14. 

* Vidtit^tt, pp. 173 if. 
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our particular inquiry. Pursuing these causes backward and 
outward beyond the bounds of empirical observation, we are 
obliged to conceive an ultimate principle of explanation, 
and this we may call the Ground. In the light of this ground, 
supposing we could ever know it fully, all the complexity of 
phenomena would be unified. Again, let it be said, there is 
no difference in kind between the concept of cause and that 
of ground ; both arise out of the constraint of objective fact, 
while their difference lies in the fact that the former acquires 
the more precise content (though even in its case the con- 
tent is never completely determinable) because it has been 
determined by selective interest. Kant, as we have seen, 
never entertained any doubt about the demand on the part 
of reason for an intelligible ground of the phenomenal world. 
The epistemological difficulty being removed, we have his 
word for it that the “whole totality of the series” as con- 
trasted with the items in the contingent scries may require 
us to posit the existence of a necessars' being as ground. 
The only reason for denying full validity to tliis conception 
thus forced upon him was that the ens realissimum could not, 
consistently with his premises, be an object of experience. 
But if it be granted that all our concepts, whether categories 
or Ideas, arc justified by their indispensability for the task 
of organising experience, then the concept to which the 
cosmological argument points must be admitted as a concept 
of something real. This docs not for a moment mean that a 
first cause exists. It will in truth mean that a first cause in 
the sense of the first of a series of empirical circumstances 
cannot exist. The very notion of a first cause violates any 
and every conception of causality.* The question of the 
origin of the chain of empirical events appears to be for 
ever outside the scope of reason. What the argument does 
mean is that the only escape from the antinomies involved 

* The term CHriginated from a misunderstanding of a phrase of Aristotle^s, 
When he spoke of God as irpcuTr) alxia he meant not cause in the modem sense 
of the term^ but the ultimate ground of nature. 
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in our sense>expericnce lies in the notion of a whole which is 
itself free from the limitations attaching to the parts. Begin* 
ning and end are notions which apply only to the pheno* 
menal realm and have no application to the world as a 
whole. Time, space, quantity, change, and so forth, arc 
notions which cannot be applied to the w'holc in the same 
sense as to the phenomenal series, for all these notions 
imply relations, and in the case of the whole there is nothing 
extraneous to which it can be related. It b only against the 
background of the unconditioned that the conditioned is 
rendered intelligible. 

It was due to his violent separation of the phenomenal 
and noumenal realms, and hb description of the latter as 
intelligible (which in thb instance meant unknowable) that 
Kant was prevented from seeing the true metaphysical issue 
here involved — the question, namely, of the kind of whole 
which b here implied, whether an absolutely unchangeable 
whole whose phenomenal manifestations constitute a per- 
petual reshuffling of inv'ariant elements, or whether a whole 
which b eternally productive of consequences, or again 
whether a whole which is in itself capable of development 
from within.* On these questions Kant has less to say in 
the critical period than in the prc-critical, but contents 
himself writh the vague assertion that the facts of the phe- 
nomenal world compel us to form for ourselves the Idea 
of an ultimate ground. Nor docs he do justice to the question 
whctlier there b implied in the notion of unconditioned 
ground the further notion of ultimate rational agency, 
i.c. of God. The main force of his attack upon the cosmo- 
logical argument for the eustence of God b directed against 
the ontological pretensions which he conceives to lurk in 
that argument. He b concerned less with the inference 
from the conditioned to the Unconditioned than with the 
mkrmce from the conditioned to the absolutely ncccsst^. 
The argument is to the effect that the esdstence of an)^ing 

• yidt p* 199, 
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leads Reason to posit the existence of a being which, because 
unconditioned, must be taken to exist witlt absolute necessity, 
and this argument depends for its plausibility on the con- 
tention that the only concept which neither requires nor is 
capable of any condition is the concept of a being of the 
highest reality {ens realissimum). And ‘‘as the unlimited All 
is absolute unity, and implies the concept of a being one 
and supreme. Reason concludes that the supreme being, 
as original ground (Urgrund) of all things, must exist with 
absolute necessity”.* 

It is true, Kant remarks, that if we had previously demon- 
strated the existence of some one necessary being, we could 
not do better than think of such a being as the source of all 
possible things. But, as already pointed out,* the concept 
of unconditioned necessity has no intelligible content, for 
the annulling of all conditions empties it of content and so 
annuls the very concept of necessity. And, further, the argu- 
ment involves the assumption that a limited being cannot 
be conceived as absolutely neccssarj'. Apart from the ille- 
gitimate inference from any given existent to the existence 
of an unconditionally necessary being ; apart also from the 
doubtful assumption that a being which contains all reality 
and all conditions must be regarded as absolutely uncon- 
ditioned, it cannot be taken for granted that a concept of 
a limited being is contradictory to absolute necessity. The 
existence of limited being is not necessarily a conditioned 
existence. Every limited being may be unconditionally 
nccc.ssary. 

There is a still more damaging criticism. Kant insists 
that the whole attempt to extract a conclusion of absolutely 
necessary existence from the fact of contingent being is 
fruitless. The empirical datum is in truth not the real basis 
of the argument,} for resort is immediately made to the 
sphere of pure concepts. Reason seeks for the concept of a 
l^ng which contains within iteelf the requisite conditions of 

> A 586 B 614. * nfra, p. laa. > Cp. Btwn^unJ, Ber. II. 158. 
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absolute necessity, and, finding it only in the conception of 
an ens realissimum, concludes that this must be the absolutely 
necessary being.' It is assumed that a concept of a being of 
the highest reality is completely adequate to the concept 
of absolutely necessary existence, so that the former may be 
deduced from the latter. It is implied that “most real being’’ 
is one and the same with “absolutely necessary being’’; 
Aat the concept of ens realissimum must carry with it absolute 
necessity. But this is precisely what was maintained in the 
ontological argument. “The trick of the cosmological proof 
consists merely in tiying to avoid the proof of the existence of 
a necessary being a priori by mere concepts.’’ The concept 
of the highest being may satisfy all questions a priori regarding 
the internal determination of a thing, and as such it is an 
ideal without equal {ohne Gleichen). But, so Kant maintains, 
it does not solve the really important problem regarding 
its own existence, and this is the problem which we have 
deferred until our delineation of the content of the Idea of 
God is complete. 


A 607 == B 634. 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE PURPOSIVENESS DISPLAYED IN NATURE 

The Analytic of Principles in the first Critique laid down the 
conditions under which the concepts of the understanding 
can be applied to the data of sense. Judgment {Urteilskrajl) 
of ever)' kind Kant there views as the faculty of bringing 
particular cases under general rules. The claim of the 
transcendental philosophy is that it is able to indicate not 
only the rule (or rather the general condition of the rule) 
wliich is given in the pure concept of the understanding, 
but at the same time to indicate a priori the cases to which 
the rule should be applied. Now when particulars are 
subsumed under categories emanating from the understand* 
ing, when, that is to say, the judgment starts as it were from 
the universal supplied by the understanding and specifies 
that universal by reference to particular data supplied in 
perception, the judgment is, to use the language of the third 
Critique, determinant. It is one of the principal objects of 
the Critique of Judgment to show tliat the determining judg- 
ment, or the faculty of judgment as employed in the sche- 
matised categories, though it expresses the universal con- 
ditions under which any experience is possible, does not 
yield complete knowledge of nature. The principles of the 
understanding do not enable the faculty of judgment to 
subsume the innumerable diversities in the particulars under 
specific laws such as the special sciences are engaged in 
discovering. These specific laws are empirical; they are 
not given, as the categories arc, in and through experience 
itself, but have been discovered. It cannot be shown that 
without them we should have no experience at all, yet in 
order that we should discover specific la^^-s there must be 
some principle which regulates our procedure. This principle 
cannot be obtained by the Urteilskrq/i from experience, 
because it is the very function of the UrteUskrafi to establish 
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the “umty of all empirical principles under higher though 
likewise empirical principles, and thus to render possible the 
systematic subordination of the lower under the higher”. 
Moreover, Kant contends that the UrUilskrafi cannot derive 
such principles from the understanding, for then it would 
become a determining principle'; there remains therefore 
no other alternative than that the Urteilskrajl prescribe this 
transcendental principle to itself, and in so doing become 
reflective. 

Already in the first Critique* Kant had called attention 
to the principles of homogeneity, specifleation, and affinity 
(or continuity), which Reason in its regulative use necessarily 
employs in its search for systematic completeness. In the 
Introduction to the third Critique he has mainly in view the 
second of these principles. He contemplates nature as an 
organic system the parts of which arc determined by specific 
laws. We must assume, he contcnds,3 that nature specialises 
its general laws into empirical laws in accordance with the 
form of a logical system for the sake of the faculty of judg> 
ment, for without such assumption there would be no guiding 
thread by which Reason could pursue its investigation of 
nature. Were there not this “technique” in nature, the 
categories and the contingent diversity of the particulars 
would for c^'e^ stand apart. The Urteilskrajt represents, 
then, nature as though a notion or plan were the ground of 
its manifold empirical laws. Nature, in short, is regarded 
by the reflective judgment as teleological; its empirical 
laws may be regarded as if they were prescribed by an 
intuitive understanding as their lawgiver. The 
fuit of nature cannot forthwith be taken to indicate actual 

* Tbit pedaotk diftinction between nfiuUrtndt umi dU bestimm^ndi 
VritUskraft is, taken by itself, a mere peiitio primi/tti. A principle which reason 
mutt neoenarily employ is surely as valid as any determining principle can 
well be. 

* Atthang enr iramcendeniaUn DiaUklik, 

3 Die Natur tpectficirt ihre aUgemeinen Gesetze zu empinsc%n gemksi der 
Form ernes logkKrhen Systems zum Behuf der Urteilskrart. Ubir PhUosophk 
ir.Hait«»VI. 385 « 
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design, for that would import into natiu*al science a new 
causality. ‘ Ck)nsequently, all that we are entitled to say is that 
the principle of Z^eckmassigkeit is a regulative principle for 
the reflective judgment ; not an a priori determining principle 
of things, but a rule for judging about {beuriheiUn) things. 

Within the principle of purposiveness thus conceived as 
a rule of Beuriheilung, Kant disting^hes between objective 
purposivencss, in accordance with which the phenomenon 
is judged to be purposive in respect of its own existence 
(i.c. its purpose is judged to consist in being what it is), 
and subjective purposivencss, according to which it is held 
to be purposive in respect only of our appreciation.* The 
latter is the case in aesthetic judgments, 3 the former in 
teleological judgments. In regard to the teleological judgment 

* Brr. V. 360. 

* llie link betwern the two (and therefore between the two sections of the 
third Critiqxu) is the conception of 

3 Between the realms of nature and freedom was a great gulf. **The 
Frtihfilsbfgriff detennines nothing in respect of the theoretical knowledge of 
nature ; the Xaturbegriff determines nothing in respect of the practical law of 
freedom." L-nable to rest in such a hopeless dualism, Kant searched for a 
link between the two realms. By the year 1 787 (Letter to Reinhold, 28/ 12/1787) 
he believed himself to be ready with a solution. He had now taken his stand 
with Mendelssohn and Tetens as against Wolff in accepting the trichotomy 
of mental faculties, and in accordance with the psycholog>' of his day he 
regarded those faculties as actually separate. The first Criiique disclosed the 
a priori principles for the faculty of knowing and the second for the faculty of 
will. His genius for intermediaries now led him to see that just as feeling stood 
midway between the cognitive and conative faculties, so the faculty of Urteils^ 
kraft stood midway between Understanding and Reason. Undentanding 
supplies categories of Judgment supplies the notion of 

sigktitf and Reason supplies the Idea of End^juxek. In regard to aesthetic judg* 
ments, Kant seeks to retain their objective significance without doing violence 
to their essentially subjective basts. Accordingly he insists that sesthetk 
judgments, which rest upon a certain individual feeling, arise from the adapta* 
lion to one another of the sensuous particular and the concepttial universal. 
And, seeing that "adaptedness" is a notion which completely transcends the 
notion of the mechanism of nature, the ground of such adaptation is to be 
sought only in a supraseasible basis of phenomena. The purpositmess which 
the beautiful object exhibits is, therefore, the suprasensuous in the sensuous, 
and tlic esthetic judgment is grounded upon the idea of a suprasensible sub- 
stratum of phenomena {yidt § 49). Kant here goes far beyond that determina- 
tion of an object which finds in it only a multiplicity of sense-data combined 
by the notions of the understanding. The beautiful object becomes in fact what 
Schiller called die AwifiikrbarkiU its UmndiichiH in der BndlkhkeU. 

K 
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there is a further distinction between inner and outer 
purposiveness of a material kind.* In the former case the 
thing in question has no end other than its own exbtence ; 
in the latter it exists on account of other things which it 
serv’es by its existence. If we try to follow the clue of such 
outer or relative purposiveness we are speedily convinced of 
its ineptitude as a teleological principle, for the chain of 
means and ends runs on from phenomenon to phenomenon, 
and finally forces upon us the question of an ultimate end 
which is not a means — tlie Endzweck of creation ; and that is 
a question that transcends all the linuts of natural observation 
and lies therefore beyond the range of the teleological faculty 
of judgment.* But it is otherwise with material purposiveness 
of an inner kind. The organism is unique in being a 
Nalurzwecki; it is both cause and effect of itself. The whole 
determines the parts and the parts the whole. The organism, 
like everything else that we know, must be regarded as having 
been produced from something else as its causa efficiens ; but 
likewise it must be judged to have been produced by a 
cause which is purposive in its operation (causa Jinalis), 
i.e. it has arisen through ideal as well as natural causes. 
Nor can its purposive causality be explained through the 
analogy of art, for herein the cause of the parts is simply the 
artist’s idea of the whole, whereas the parts of the organism 
are not related by an idea external to them, but rather the 
formative power is inherent in the organism itself (es besitzt 
in sich bildende Kraft).* “It organises itself . . . and its 
organised products in every species, no doubt after one 
general pattern, but yet with suitable deviations, which 
self-preser\’ation demands according to circumstances.’’5 

* As contrasted Wiih formal purposiveness, e.g. of mathematical ligures. 

> It was this **outer purposivcncss" that Kant had in mind when discussing 
the teleologtcal argument in the first Critique, ) § 64. 

4 § 63. Kant is here indebted to Blumenbach : Ober den Bildunistrieh, 1781. 

5 Ibid. Kant^s remarks here are in striking accordance with the biology of 
the nineteenth century, both as regards the organism's power of self-repair 
(cp. Driesch^ etc.)» And as regards the doctrine of progress by variation and 
m^ificatum. 
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Strictly speaking, Kant says, the organisation of nature has 
in it nothing analogous with any causality we know, but 
“we may approach nearer this inscrutable property if wo 
regard it as an analogon of life” ; not more than an analogon, 
since if the purposive causality be conceived as actually 
operative within the body (i.c. within matter) we are left 
with a hylozoism which is the “death of all natural science” ; 
while, on the other hand, if we set it in an alien principle 
standing in communion with the body (or soul), the resulting 
supcrnaturalism is equally fatal to scientific inquiry. The 
analogon of life helps us, then, but little, and the only conclu- 
sion that remains to us is that “the concept of a thing as in 
itself a natural purpose is, therefore, no constitutive concept 
of understanding or of reason, but can scr\'e as a regulative 
concept for the reflective judgment, to guide our investiga- 
tion about objects of this kind by a distant analogy with our 
own causality according to purpose generally, and in our 
meditations upon their ultimate ground”. » The teleologicad 
principle is, accordingly, a maxim from wliich he who studies 
organisms can as little free himself as from the universal 
physical proposition; for, as without the latter we should 
have no experience at all, so without the former we should 
have no guiding thread for the observation of a species of 
natural things which we have thought teleologically under 
the concept of natural purposes.* The question of the actual 
nature of the purposivcly operating forces is bound to be 
left quite open, for we cannot tell whether, in the unknown 
inner ground of nature, the physico-mechanical and the 
purposive combination may not be united in the same 
things in one principle.? 

* § ® 5 ‘ * § 

3 §70, Ber. V. 388. Difciusion hat raged around the question whether 
Kant’s position Tavours a thoroughgmi^ mechanism or a complete teleological 
system in the whole of nature. Ernst (kaitstiiJuHf Erg. 14, p. 68) says: “The 
result of the Krii. d. Urteilskn^ on the question to which principle Kant has 
given the precedence is a general non Pfannkuche {Dtr bd 

Kant, Kanbtndon, Bd. V) sees the implication of a special ideological prindple 
since inorganic nature a already explanied on mcdumical grounds, and cm- 
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Nothing but sheer dexterity avails to save Kant from the 
pressure which the problem of the living organism has 
brought to bear upon his whole Weltanschauung. In the 
Critique of Pure Reason there might have been no reality 
besides inanimate nature so far as his investigation had 
gone, and the understanding was its securely established 
lord. This restricted view of nature as a mechanical system 
is naturally predominant in the Metaphysische AnfangsgrUnde 
der Pfaturwissenschajl (1786), where nature is defined as “the 
sum-total of all things so far as they can be objects of our 
senses’’.* Yet in this same essay Kant takes the fact of life 
into consideration, and while maintaining that “all matter 
as such is lifeless {leblos)", he thinks that “if we seek the cause 
of a change of matter in life, wc may have to seek it in 
another substance, different from matter, although combined 
with it”.» Next comes the essay on The Use of Teleological 
Principles in Philosophy (1788), with its important assertion that 
since the organism, regarded as that in which everything is 
both means and end to e\'erything else, cannot be explained 
by physico-mechanical laws, resort must be made to teleology, 
“for to abandon teleological grounds of explanation in 
order to make room for physical grounds in the case of 
organised beings as regards the prcser\'ation of their species 

sequently the suggestion of following out the counter proposition of the antinomy 
eventually in the whole of nature [Ur, § 70), and again to **try the said maxim 
of Judgment in nature as a whole*' (§ 75), can only mean a special kind of 
teleology. This inference b, howe\’cr, specifically excluded by Kant’s remark 
that such a maximy though useful, b not indbpcnsable, since nature as a whole 
b not given as organised (§ 75). Stadler (Kant's TeUologU) thinks that Kant’s 
position may be interpreted as implying that tclcoh^gy requires no s{>ecial 
principle, but b explained as in the DidUctic of Pure Reason by theoretical 
reason; it b a principle which reason employs in its search for completeness. 
Thb involves that mechanbm b universally operative, while teleology b merely 
a supfdcmentary {nbiciple. Stadler's arguments are, however, influenced by 
the erroneous impression that the Vher PkU, iiberhaupi (the original draft of 
the Introduction to the Krit. d. Urteiiskra/t^ published by J. S. Beck in 1794), 
whose position was that theodretical reason b sufficient itself to account for 
Teleology, represents Kant's later pemtion. The fact b that it was actually 
written l^ore the Kritik dir UrkUskra/t appeared* (See Erdmann, KanPs Krit* d. 
UrUMnfi: Einieititiig*) 

* Bet, IV. 467. • Bet. IV. 544. 
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is wholly unthinkable”. ' Here in the Critique of Judgment he 
moves in a wider nature, and is able to regard “ourselves as, 
in the widest sense, belonging to nature”.* In this wider 
nature the category of causality is still constitutive, so he 
thinks, of all objects whatsoever ; yet in regard to some objects 
(viz. organisms) the mechanical interpretation is not in 
itself adequate,) for an organbm is not a whole in the sense 
of a mere sum of parts, as an object standing under mere 
mechanical laws Is, but a whole which also determines its 
parts. Hence there arises the Antinomie der Urtheilskrajl. The 
thesis maintains that all producing [Erzeugung) of material 
things must be judged to be possible according to merely 
mechanical laws. The antithesis afHrms that some products 
[Producie) of material nature cannot be judged to be possible 
according to merely mechanical laws, ihre Beurtheilung 
erfordert ein ganz anderes Gesetz der Causalildl, ndmlick, das der 
Endursachen.* There is no actual contradiction here as there 
would be if the two propositions were “converted into 
constitutive principles of the possibility of objects”. They 
cannot be so taken, because “Reason can pro\'e neither the 
one nor the other of these fundamental propositions, since 
we can have a priori no determining principle of the possibility 
of things according to mere empirical laws of nature”. 
Wiiat each principle offers is a rule for judging about 
(bcurtheilen) organic bodies. Thus the thesis does not assert 
that all material things can arise only mechanically, but 
only that by our faculties mechanical causes of material 
phenomena are alone cognisable ; and this makes it possible 
that the antithesis also may be true, for it must be observed 
tliat the proposition “mechanical causes of material phe- 
nomena arc alone cognisable” affirms neither the mechanical 
origin of all bodies nor the possibility of knowing all 
mechanical objects. Accordingly, the antithesis maintains 
that there may be bodies, the mechanical origin of which is 

* § 65, Ber. V. 375. 

« § 70, Ber. V. 387. 


• Ber. VIII. 169. 
j §ei. 
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unknowable. We cannot say positively that an organism 
cannot be explicable in accordance witli the mechanism of 
nature, yet we can and must say that so far as human 
reason {mensliche Vernun/i) is concerned we cannot judge 
organisms to be explicable according to merely mechanical 
laws, and therefore we must reflect upon them in the light 
of the principle of final causes. Kant thus tries to preserve 
the universality of the principle of mechanical causality 
by affirming that the Anlinomie der UrUilskraft is incident to 
the discursive understanding, and that for an intuitix'c under- 
standing mechanism and teleology may be united. 

What, now, is implied in thb conception of an intuitive 
understanding? In 1770 Kant had argued that human 
intelligence is not archetypal but ect>'pal, and consequently 
intuition for us is possible only “in so far as anything affects 
our senses”. Only in the case of God, whose intuition is the 
principium of objects, is a perfect intellectual intuition possible. 
This notion is carried forward into the critical philosophy. 
It is present by implication throughout the earlier sections 
of tlie Critique of Pure Reason. Moreover, the use of the 
categories is said to be confined to experience, because 
without receptivity, i.c. by means merely of intellectual 
intuition, no object can be given to us. In the second edition 
of the Critique it is expressly laid down that “had we an 
intellectual intuition, not only should we not need the cate- 
gories, but with such a constitution of the understanding 
they would have absolutely no use”.* In the later Critiques 
this notion of a non-sensuous intuition or intuitive under- 
standing comes to have the significance of a divine mind. 

The positing of such an intuition seemed to follow from a 
consideration of the contingent character of our sensuous 
intuition, because to assert that our cognition is limited and 
that its material is contingent is virtually to form the con- 
ception of an intelligence for whom cognition would not be 

• At a later period, however (q>. Vhtr dit ForbdiritU der Mel.), this view was 
CQRfrovrrted. 
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limited and for whom the data of intuition would not be 
given contingent facts. For such an intuitive understanding 
the content of knowledge would be immediate, and the 
distinction between being and knowing would dbappear.* 
In our sensibility something may be given of which we have 
no notion, and likewise in our understanding something may 
be thought which docs not exist in intuition. Since our 
intuitions and notions do not coincide, we arc constrained 
to connect them by an act of judgment. We subsume our 
intuitions under our notions. What cannot be thus syntheti- 
cally conjoined remains for us unknowable. For an intuitive 
understanding, on the other hand, the heterogeneity of 
thought and intuition would no longer be present; all 
notions would be intuited objects. 

For our discursive understanding, then, a whole is given 
only through the parts which constitute its elements or 
factors. In regard to material wholes, if their “coming 
to be” from the arrangement of the parts is clear, no 
special dilHculty arises. But there arc other wholes, namely 
organisms, which arc incapable of being accounted for as 
mere mechanical aggregates. In respect of these the under- 
standing is compelled to posit the whole as the producing 
principle of the parts. For the human discursive understand- 
ing this whole can never be a real whole, but only an ideal 
whole, that is to say, only the Idea of the whole. In other 
words, the human understanding must think the nature of 
a whole as the cause of the whole; it must conceive this 
cause as determined by the presentation of the effect, and 
consequently it judges the effect teleologically. 

To an intuitive understanding, on the other hand, which 
would intuit the whole as prior to the parts, the whole would 
be a real whole from which the parts would necessarily 
proceed, just as according to mechanical laws the whole 
proceeds from the parts. For such an understanding the tw'O 
modes of explanation, mechanical and teleological, would 

* This, of course, b one of the foundation-stones of the liegdian philosophy. 
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therefore fall together and be identical. It is only for a 
discursive understanding that they arc, distinct. Accordingly, 
if the conception of an intuitive vmderstanding can be 
sustained, the notion of causality according to End or 
Purpose will be nothing more than a{ regulative notion for the 
reflective judgment. ( 

Apart, however, from the ques^uon of the validity of tliis 
notion of an intuitive understanding, has Kant here quite 
forgotten that the discursive up^derstanding is the lawgiver 
to phenomena and therefore q’^dorganisms? Throughout the 
entire discussion of organisn^jogyis virtually admitting that 
there are certain o[„ this ,ricnce, to wit organisms, 
which temporaril y Kant-iusc the legislation of the 

understanding. Butyj-^hetypal b' the human understanding is 
concerned, the orga,j5ihic../>:annot be judged to be possible 
according to mere mc-thc inical laws, i.e. as a mere interaction 
of parts, then the situaty seems hopeless, for in the “unseen 
inner g^und of naturtf^.’’^ whatever may be the nature of 
the “one principle” whyijch “unites physico-mechanical and 
purposive combination”! ^ it certainly cannot be any kind of 
mechanism.! It would Appear, therefore, that, on Kant’s 
premises at least,* thc^^Cacts about the organism demand a 
special An adequate account of an oi^anism can 

never be rendered by means of mechanical laws unless Ac 
organism be regarded merely as the sum of its interacting 
parts. And he is quite clear that it cannot be so regarded . 
“for in this way emerges no concept of a whole as purpose, 


« Thi* marb an imporunt change in Kant’» view of Causality ; see A. C. 
Ewing, JCaufs TrtatmeiU of Cmsati^. pp. aaS-g. 

Vu is to be observed that Kant’s treatment the problem 
fours with contemporary discussion. “Mechanical” for Kant could obviouriy 
have no reference to elaborate engines, and if he could 

into account he would surely have seen that an engine ^not be “ 

a pieee of mechanism, with an organUro as a purposive phenomenon. In an 
eoS^the conception of purpose is presupposrf; it is designed “ “ 

f t hAi in fact been constructed by a mind, and ii merely an elaborate 

spoke of dn Wiad. Modumi^ dn 

Jfatm 66 ) he meant causation by the interacting parts at contrasted wi 

by the whole. Cp. Ewing, Ibid., p. 339. 
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whose internal possibility presupposes, throughout, the Idea 
of a whole on which depend the constitution and mode of 
action of the parts, as wc must represent to ourselves an 
organised body”.* “Absolutely no human reason (in fact 
no finite reason like ours in qu^^.ty, however much it may 
surpass it in degree) can hope.‘^®Uanderstand the production 
of even a blad**'? f grass by mechanical causes.”* But 

if so, sureljij^ category c lanical causality is thereby 
proved tc»^^ ^'sufficient is it, then, that although 

Kant ' that orgaVi ‘bodies, wholes which cannot 

be explained f?om the parts, arc given in experience, he 
declines to allow that they demand a special principle? 
Why docs he aver that wc can describe the characteristic of 
self-organisation only as an analogon of life? I think the 
answer is because his epistemological inquiry in the first 
Critique was conducted within the limits of a very narrow 
“nature”, 3 and the installation of the understanding as law- 
giver to nature with a view to our acquiring knowledge' 
a priori resulted in banishing from nature all except the off- 
spring from the union of the “bloodless categories” with 
the indeterminate manifold of intuition. As, in the course of 
his philosophical inquiry, became to realise that nature could 
not be thus limited, he should have seen that the factors 
of life and the presence of new kinds of whole demanded 
another mode of treatment. Yet his only response to the 
changed situation was to accept organisms as empirical 
facts (thus abandoning the subjective view of knowledge), 
and to insist that our understanding being what it is, the only 
whole which can precede the parts (as in an organism) is 
an ideal whole. The Vorstellung of the whole is conceived 
to be the ground of the real whole. Nevertheless, he could 
not remain consistently true to this dichotomy of causes 
into mechanical causes {causee efficientes) which are real, and 
purposive causes (eaus£ finales) which arc only ideal. “Wc 


•§77. ‘ftW. 

) Even in the UrUilskrafi nature it equated with matter ; vidi § 68. 
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arc conscious”, he says, “of the inadequacy or even unsuita> 
bility of our presentations for being causes of their objects.”' 
The operative agent is in fact the will, “the faculty of acting 
in accordance with purposes”.* Moreover, it is illegitimate to 
speak as Kant does of an actual impulse {Tritb), of even a 
selective impulse {Bildmgstrieb) within the organism, if the 
causes are anything less than efficient causes actually 
operative in the realm of reality. It seems impossible to 
maintain at once that the objects of experience are rendered 
possible only through the application to sense-data of the 
categories, and that organisms are given in experience. 
If every object of experience must be subject to our Erkennl- 
nissvemogen as those faculties are unfolded in the first 
Critique, if we can say nothing about the actual nature of 
anything which has not been constituted an object through 
these categories in conjunction with the sense manifold, 
then we cannot be said to know organisms, regarded as 
beings characterised by inner purposiveness, at all. But if 
it be admitted that there are given in experience organisms 
which cannot be judged to be possible according to mechani- 
cal laws — and Kant regards this as quite certain 3 — then 
it would appear that the Erkenntnissvermogen previously 
recognbed have failed to prove their right to be regarded 
as sole legblators for the human imderstanding. Kant 
maintains that the peculiar causality displayed in organisms 
b strictly not analogous with any causality that we know. 
But there b something not far short of perversity in shutting 
one’s eyes to the different kinds of causality here involved. 

• UrtheUdaaJl. Einkitung III. Ber. V. 177. • § 64. 

) Kant argues this more strongly tn the essay Vhtr dm Cebraueh kUologiieher 
Prituifim in der PhUosephit, 1788, *nd still more so in his latest writing. Sec 
Opus PosUamm, f^. 817-235, espMially p. 225; Organisierte Kdrper (nicht 
biofs Materie) ze^en ein immaterielles Rrinzip an, und insofern die Organisa- 
tion durch alle Weltteile erstreckt ist und Kdrper umbildend und tote durch 
Er^zung neuer BUdungen an die Stelle der gestorbenen dantellend, eine 
anim mundi; worunter man sich aber lucht gar ein denkendes Wesen 
(spnitus) vontellen darf, sondem allenfalls nur anima bruta; denn ohne dies 
liisst sich die zweclanasrige Eraoigung kh will nicht sagen: nkht erklaren, 
sondem gar nicht denken. 
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No amlogon of life is required for the interpretation of the 
organism; the organism is alive, and as such differs toto 
calo from anything to be found in inanimate nature. By 
a process precisely similar to that by which he had shown 
the categories to be necessarily involved in factual succession 
in lime it could be shown that for the interpretation of the 
data offered in organisms a principle of the relation of 
means and end is indispensable; that the concept of pur- 
pose is objectively valid. Instead of affirming that the 
impossibility of judging living things to be merely mechanical 
products of nature renders it necessary to adopt a concept 
of design as a mere maxim for the empirical use of our 
reason, he should have recognised that ai the level of living 
beings' the teleological concept is a transcendental principle, 
a principle necessarily involved in each and every act of 
apprehending living organisms. The refusal to recognise 
the relation of means and end as a category is of course 
based upon the contention that it cannot be shown to be 
constitutive of objects of experience in general, that it is 
only a notion which we must perforce make use of in judg- 
ing about (beurlheilen) certain objects. But if, as I have urged, 
the categories are principles involved in the interpretation 
of experience, ways of judging, i.e. of apprehending, then 
the distinction between a determining judgment in accord- 
ance with constitutive categories and a reflective judgment in 
accordance with regulative notions calls for rejection. And 
if certain facts of experience cannot be interpreted as due 
to mechanical laws, but require the concept of purpose or 
end, the teleological principle has equal claim with any 
other categories to be regarded as a transcendental principle, 
the only important difference between it and the categories 
recognised by Kant consisting in the greater universality of 
the latter. 

* At the outset of his philosophical career (cp. MatutgeschkhU) he recognised 
that the facts of the animate realm belong to an order diBerent from those of 
the inanimate. 
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We have now to consider whether there is further involved 
in the conception of Z^ckmassigkeit in nature the notion of 
an actually designing intelligence. Theism seeks to render 
conceivable the reality of purposive natural products 
through the principle of a supreme intelligence. And 
assuredly if we must necessarily think of organised beings as 
having been produced designedly, their dependence upon 
and origin from an intelligent being would seem to be clear. 
“Teleology would then find the consummation of its investi- 
gations only in theology.” In the first Critique Kant had 
maintained that the highest formal unity to which Reason 
can attain is the purposive unity of things, and “the specula- 
tive interest of rca.son renders it necessary to regard all order 
in the world as if it sprang from the design of a supreme 
reason. Such a principle discloses to our reason, employed 
in the field of experience, altogether new prospects, enabling 
it to connect the things of the world in accordance with 
teleological laws, and thus to reach its highest systematic 
unity.”* As I have noted, Kant’s treatment of the physico- 
theological (or teleological) argument in the first Critique 
was wholly concerned with what he afterwards described as 
outer purposiveness of a material kind. The full extent of 
the problem was not then clear to him. From this restricted 
point of view the teleological argument seemed to be an 
attempt to prove an intelligent cause of the purposive 
arrangements everywhere manifest in the world and yet 
wholly foreign to the world. Kant first reduces the scope of 
this argument to a minimum by pointing out the illegitimacy 
of arguing from those instances of design with which we 
are acquainted — an infinite.simal part of the universe — to 
the existence of an intelligent author of the universe as a 
whole. The most that could be inferred would be the existence 
of a cause proportionate to those observed instances.* 

From this restricted point of view he points out that the 

> A C86 B B 714. Cp. h(dtg., § 57. 

‘ A 637 os B 655. Qj. Urttildaajt, 1 85. 
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argument evidently rests upon the analogy of certain pro- 
ducts of nature with works of human art. Not only is it 
a doubtful procedure to argue on the basis of the similarity 
of certain products of nature to houses, ships, and watches, 
that Naturproducte are likewise the work of understanding and 
will; but even if for a moment the analogy be allowed to 
stand, the purposivencss and harmony of nature would 
afford evidence only of the contingency of the form, not 
of the material or substance of the world. The utmost that 
could be establbhcd by such an argument would, therefore, 
be an architect of the world whose operations were greatly 
restricted by the nature of the given conditions, not a 
creator to whose conception {/dee) everything is due. To 
prove that matter itself is contingent we should have to 
show that the things and events of the world are in themselves 
incapable of this order, and that would be to fall back upon 
the cosmological argument. 

Further, Kant argues, after the manner of Hume, that 
it is a perv’erted reason that takes the Idea of systematic 
unity, which was intended only as a regulative principle 
for discovering that unity, hypostatises it, determines it 
anthropomorphically, and adopts it as a principle of explana- 
tion. In doing so Reason deprives itself of its own aim. The 
regulative principle requires us to concei\'e such systematic 
unity as inherent in the very nature of things. But if we 
begin with a supreme ordaining being as the ground of all 
things instead of approaching by degrees to such a being, 
we arc annulling the unity of nature as something foreign and 
accidental to the nature of things.* 

When Kant wrote the ICritik der Urteilskrqft, he was alive to 
the problem presented in the principle of “inner purposi\-e- 

' A 693 B 721. So also in the Kiilik d. UrUtlskraft^ § 6B» it is maintained 
that it would not only be arguing in a circle to introduce into the context of 
natural science the conception of God to explain the purposiveness of nature^ 
and then to use Uie purposivencss of nature to prove that there is a God, but 
also such a resort to God would lead no further in the direction of an explanation 
tha n the expression * 'purpose of nature’*. 
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ness”. Accordingly he spent little time on the analogon of art 
with which his discussion of teleology in the first Critique was 
chiefly occupied, but passed at once to a consideration of 
what is involved in the inner purposiveness displayed in 
nature. He continues, however, to use arguments identical 
with those of the first Critique with no real recognition of the 
new difficulties presented in the facts of inner purposivencss. 
He repeats his contention that while we can form no con- 
ception of the possibility of such facts save by thinking a 
designedly working supreme cause thereof, ■ yet if the maxim 
of teleology be regarded as more than a methodological 
rule for the investigation of certain products of nature, if 
it be taken to represent an actual designer, the very purpose 
for which the rule was adopted, namely the progressive 
realisation of the systematic unity of nature, is defeated. 

Side by side, however, with this estimate of the Idea of 
teleology stands the argument already noted — an argument 
which accords better with the general treatment of “inner 
purposiveness” — ^that since purposivencss is a notion which 
wholly transcends the notion of the mechanism of nature, 
the ground of that ^weckmdssigkeit which the “reflective” 
judgment is compelled to recognise in nature can be sought 
only in a suprasensible basis of appearances. For the .solution 
of the antinomy of the Urteilskrqft, that is to say, appeal is 
once again made to a distinction between the phenomenal 
realm and the total world of intelligible reality. Kant was 
practically prevented by epistemological considerations from 
doing anything more positive than merely relegating the 
problem to the unknown realm of the suprasensible. He 
was prevented also from seeing that the essentially meta- 
physical question here involved is how we are to think of 
the nature of reality as a whole in order that room may be 
found for the fact of purposivencss. I shall presently have to 
uige that Kant’s various references to the suprasensible 
realm leave us in entire bewilderment as to what we arc to 

‘ § 75 - 
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understand thereby. Meanwhile, I note that all he has to 
offer positively in regard to the ground of the purposiveness 
displayed in nature consists of two assertions. The first is 
that already referred to, namely that by our present faculties 
we can do no more than think of a supreme intelligence or 
intuitive understanding which, unlike our discursive under- 
standing, creates its own objects. But as already pointed out, 
if the suggestion of an intuitive understanding had been 
taken seriously, it would have meant the abandonment of 
the critical position. And not only so ; the conception of an 
intuitive understanding is of no special serv’ice in the realm 
of organisms. If it must be admitted there, its operation is 
no le,ss required in the realm of physical nature, for the 
manner in which the sense-data originate is just as inex- 
plicable as the manner in which organisms are produced. 
In truth the notion of an intuitive understanding is as 
unserviceable in the one case as in the other. 

Kant’s second contention is that physical teleology would • 
not of itself suffice to establish the belief in divine agency. 
It would appear to lead equally to a Demonology.^ It is only 
when we set before ourselves a final purpose which is con- 
sistent with the moral law that we can legitimately assume 
a moral world-cause. And further, there is no pathway to 
knowledge of the suprascnsible realm except in the moral 
realm. “The ground of the failure of the attempt to prove 
God and immortality by the merely theoretical path lies in 
this, that no knowledge whatever is possible of the supra- 
sen.siblc in this way (of natural concepts). On the other 
hand, the ground of its success by the moral w’ay (of the 
concept of freedom) is as follows: here the suprasensible 
(freedom), which in thb case is fundamental, by a deter- 
minate law of causality that springs from it, not only supplies 
material for cognition of other suprasensibles (the moral 
final purpose and the conditions of its attainability), but 
also establishes its reality in actions as a fact, though at the 

« § 86 . 
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same time it can furnish a valid ground of proof in no other 
than a practical point of view (the only one, however, of 
which Religion has need).”* 

There is only one of the Ideas of pure reason “whose 
object is a matter of fact and one to be reckoned among the 
sciW/ia”,* \Tz. the concept of freedom; and this concept 
alone “can extend reason beyond those bounds within 
which every ^faturbegriff must remain hopelessly limited”. 

With the real issue in the teleological problem Kant 
then scarcely came to grips, although his general view of the 
problem strongly resembles that of Hume. In the Dialogues 
concerning J^atural Religion,^ Cleanthes, who secs in the 
universe “nothing but one great machine subdivided into 
an infinite number of lesser machines”, argues that the uni- 
versal adaptation of means to ends warrants the inference 
to an intelligent author. Philo in response points out the 
illegitimacy of transferring to the whole any conclusion 
about the ptirts of the universe. We have seen ships and 
cities arise from human art, but, he argues, we ha^'c no 
experience of the origin of a universe, and we cannot 
pretend to find any similarity between the erection of a 
house and the generation of a universe. He proceeds to 
urge that there is no more difficulty in conceiving that the 
various objects fall into order and arrangement through 
means of an unknown cause inherent in them than in 
conceiving that arrangement to be due to an equally 
inscrutable source of order among the ideas in an infinite 
mind. For if it be said that the ideas which compose the 
reason of the supreme being fall into order of themselves 
and by their own nature, why may it not equally be said 
that the parts of the material world fall into order of them- 
selves and by their own nature ?< All instances of generation 
and vegetation arc cases of matter falling into order without 
any known cause. And Philo maintains that in so far as the 

§ 91. • Ibid., Ber. V. 468. C 3 p. iTrilit d. ftokl. Vemu\fl, Bw. V. 

k ^eccioAl&Vkin.p. 44ff. lAW., p. < 
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universe bears a greater likeness to organisms than to products 
of human art, it might be more reasonable to ascribe its 
origin to generation or vegetation than to reason or design. 

Both Hume and Kant conceive the possibility of regarding 
the universe as possessing the essential characteristic of 
the organism, namely the quality of self-regulation. As such 
it is not to be explained, on the analogy of art, as a product 
due to an antecedent cause in the artist’s mind. Its nisus 
formaiivus is inherent in itself. But when it is asked what is 
therein implied, neither Hume nor Kant is clear. Hume was 
content to point out* that there may probably be a vast 
number of principles co-ordinate with the principles of 
reason, instinct, generation, and vegetation, any one of which 
might furnish a theory of the origin of the world. Kant 
can only point to the amlogon of life in explanation of the 
principle of self-organisation and allow that a concept of 
pur]X)sc or end has its use as a mere regulative maxim. 

The real question is, however, whether the positing of the 
organising factor in the object renders the concept of purpose 
or end otiose and unnecessary. Hume was of the opinion 
that to install the organising factor in the object implied 
the destruction of the teleological argument. Kant, in the 
earlier stages of his thinking, was of the opposite conxiction. 
In the Atlgmeine J^’aturgeschichte he described tlie crude un- 
formed matter or raw material out of which the universe 
gradually c\’olvcd as possessing originally a “tendency to 
fashion itself by a natural evolution into a most perfect con- 
stitution”. Under the domination of the forces of attraction 
and repulsion, the universal movement, after many distur- 
bances and much conflict, settled down to a vast circular 
movement within which the elements grouped thcmsel\-es 
into smaller planetary systems. And the same process multi- 
plied to infinity presents us with an orderly evolved universe. 
But, Kant asks, “how would it be at ail possible that things of 
such diverse nature should tend in combination with each 

> Dialogues t pp. 135 If. 
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other to bring about harmonics and beauties so admirable 
and even to subserve such ends of things as are found in some 
respects outside the sphere of dead matter (as in being useful 
to men and animals) unless they acknowledged a common 
origin, namely an infinite Intelligence, an Understanding 
in which the essential properties of all things have been 
relatively designed?” And, he concludes, “there is a God just 
because nature even in chaos cannot proceed otherwise than 
regularly and according to order”. 

Whether or not the inference to an infinite Intelligence 
is as clear as Kant in 1 755 was disposed to think, it may at 
least be maintained that the appeal to mechanically operative 
law in support of a non>te]eologicai interpretation of the 
universe is singularly inept. Hume argues that to repose in 
the idea of an organising intelligence has little more to 
commend it than the resort to an inscrutable principle of 
vegetation or generation. But in either case the order of 
the world is presumed to be due to the operation of some 
principle, and by principle Hume certainly meant a regularly 
operative law. Accordingly, the teleological character of the 
thing (or universe) would appear to remain, for to say that 
the mechanism of order and arrangement is Inherent in the 
object (or universe) is merely to say that the object (or 
universe) is teleological. One of Hume’s central contentions 
in the Dialogues is that we can draw safe inferences only 
when we are moving within the realm of actual experience. 
But on the ground of what is known of purely mechanical 
contrivances, we arc safe in concluding that the more 
elaborate the machine the more apparent is its teleolc^cal 
character. The obvious fact about a machine is that it has 
been constructed with an end in view. It is only when the 
mechanic is left out of consideration that the machine can 
be conceived as anything but a highly teleological system.' 

> Div Broad aigua (hat the proper complement to a completely mechaniitic 
theory about organumi u lome form of Ddsm. (Afinrf md lu Ptac* in Jfatm, 
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The machine loudly proclaims its designer. There has been 
a deliberate arrangement of the parts with a view to the 
accomplishment of an end. It is part and parcel of a mechan- 
istic theory that the behaviour of a system must be due to 
the initial configuration of parts. But matter as the physicist 
knows it has no natural tendency to arrange itself in the 
form of machines. Consequently, if the biological mechanist 
is in earnest about the analogy of organisms to artificial 
machines, he is driven, as Broad urges, to postulate, at 
the point where natural machines (i.e. organisms) arose 
from matter, the intervention of a mind which deliberately 
arranges non-living matter in the form of a natural 
machine. 

On the other hand, the attempt to install the designer 
within the machine and call it an entclechy or soul can 
scarcely be regarded as successful, for in the first place the 
designing entclechy cannot be identified with the mind that 
animates the organism, unless indeed it be supposed to has't 
“performed as an embryo a feat which it is totally incapable 
of performing in its developed state’’.* .And if, alternatively, 
the entclechy be conceived to act in a manner different 
from the way in which our own minds act when designing, 
we are simply explaining the obscure by the more obscure. 
The more reasonable view would appear to be that while 
all the physical components of the organism act in strict 
conformity to mechanical laws, the origin of that specific 
structure which fits it to behave purposively demands a 
special teleological principle.* 

Before asking exactly what such teleology implies, we 
may turn to a wider aspect of the problem. 

Kant, who had a quite definite conception of evolution in 

I Broad, op. cit,^ p. 64. 

* Biologicd organisation, L. J. Henderson maintains, is teleological and 
non*mcchamcal in the sense that it consists in a teleological and non-mechanical 
relationship between mechanical things and processes, the relationship being 
rational and non-mechanical, the things relat^ mechanical and non-rational* 
(Ordrr ^ Aalurtf, p. 205.) 
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general,! ^as obviously unable to contemplate the problem 
of teleology in connection with the evolution of organic 
forms. It is, however, in relation to that phylogenetic 
process that the problem of teleology becomes urgent. Few 
would care to follow the writers of the Bridgewater Treatises 
in basing a theistic argument solely on the purposiveness dis- 
played in organs and oi^anbms. The progressive speciali- 
sation, say, of those perfect tactual organs the vibrissa of the 
cat out of the common mammalian hairs, or of the snake’s 
venom-tooth from the dentition of the other members of 
the order to which they belong, renders but little assistance 
to a concept of diNinc guidance. Yet when we contemplate 
an infinitely slow scries of minute adjustments by which 
organic life has been projected along its evolutionary path, 
the question of directive agency can scarcely be left out of 
account. If evolution means anything more than continuity, 
its general progressivencss (notwithstanding incidental retro- 
gressions) is the story of the attainment of new units with 
characteristics qualitatively different from the preceding 
units. The new qualities or eraergents, though products of 
schSpferische Synthese, to use Wundt’s term, have not themselves 
in any real sense evolved. They are supcr\'enicnt, as Lloyd 
Morgan says, upon a changing material. Thus, on the basis 
of a physical organisation, there is further organised a 
variety of physiological forms ; and again on the basis of the 
physiological there is further organised a mental life. The 
new qualities cannot be explained from the preceding 
organisation; they simply emerge when the conditions for 
their emergence are ready. “Out of certain physiological 
conditions nature has framed a new quality. Mind, which is 
not in itself physiological, though it lives and moves and has 
its being in physiological conditions.’’* “Out of three sounds” 
is framed “not a fourth sound, but a star”. 

} Cp. Muikmasslieher Anfang der MemchengeuhuhU^ Ber. VIII, 107 ; Hart., 
lV.3i3fr. RMunsion von Herder^s Jdan, Bcr. VIII. , 6a; Hart., IV. i88. 

UrthtUskraft, §80, Ober den Gemeinspni^: Das mag in der Theorie richtig 
sein^ Ber, Vlll. 307 ; Hart., VI. 341. Cp. Dteterich, JCani und Rousseau, 

18791 S. 26£ • Aloukoderi Tine, and XL 8« 
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These emergents, which make their appearance at appro- 
priate stages in the evolutionary process, are capable of 
being arranged in hierarchical order, in other words they 
point to a progressive realisation of higher and yet higher 
values. Below the human level, at all events, these subsistent 
values obviously could not be efficient agents bringing about 
their own realisation in the region of concrete fact. “Life”, 
says Bernardino Varisco, ^‘^develops itself according to laws 
absolutely irreducible to laws either physical or physiological, 
because life in developing itself tends towards an end which 
is not in the consciousness of any one individual subject, 
but which goes on realising itself by means of the conscious 
aims of the individual subjects. . . . The animal tends 
towards its impro\’ement. It may attain it or not, but in 
trying to do so it co-operates, without knowing it, to develop 
life, to increase its value — that is, to render possible, to 
other animals which come after, the realisation of higher 
values”.* 

Now it seems excessively difficult to regard this process 
of the progressive attainment of new values otherwise than 
as directed by some kind of intelligence. Within the separate 
branches of science doubtless the qualities of matter, life, 
mind, and so forth may be accepted simpliciter and examined 
for what they are, but a metaphysics which, as Bradley 
says,! must take account of all sides of our being cannot 
refrain from framing a concept adequate to cover the 
wider teleology thus presented. The framing of such a 
concept docs not for a moment mean casting olT from the 
safe moorings of fact and essaying a fathomless ocean of 
speculative mystery-. The concept will be formed, as every 
other concept is, under the constraint of empirical fact. 
And the only concept we have is that of intelligent purpose, 
unless, indeed, we are prepared to maintain that a blindly 
working mechanical universe makes its own elaborate 
preparations for the successive advent of visitors, of whose 

* The Gnat ProbUms, Eng. trans., 1914* p. 151* 

* Af>pearatue and Reality^ p. 146. 
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existence, still less requirements, it is blissfully unconscious, 
and who, when pressed, can give no account of their 
parentage or the purpose of their coming — this would 
surely be vitalism in extremis. Equally irrational is the view 
that takes such values to be mere projections of our own 
reason. In no sense does reason make them, it simply dis- 
covers them. At the very least there must be present something 
that is capable of e\’oking the value-judgment. “You do not 
make things by valuing them any more than you make the 
ground by walking on it ; there must, therefore, be something 
in the character of the object which goes to determine the 
value we find in it.’’* 

It must be admitted that further to characterise the 
underlying ground of the zweekmassige Anordnung of the 
entire cosmic process presents almost insuperable difficulties. 
Any notion we may form of the whole must needs be 
fashioned from our knowledge of the character of the parts, 
and as both Hume and Kant insist, the infinite dissimilarity 
between the relation of part to parts and the relation of parts 
to whole renders even an analogical argument precariously 
weak.* At the same time, neither of these thinkers denied 
the force of the argumenlum ex analogia hominis. Both, indeed, 
plainly indicate, 5 after the manner of Bishop Butler, that 
although metaphysical judgments of tliis kind must always 
fall short of a priori certainty, and any predicates which we 
assign to the ultimate ground of things must necessarily 
be tinged with anthropomorphism, yet this limitation is one 
to which all our knowledge, save the most formal deductive 
sciences, is subject. At the same time, the concept that is 
indicated by the teleological character of the phenomenal 

' Geoige Galloway, Art. “Evolution and Finality,” Hibbert Journal, April 


* Thii dtsfimilarity it, however, minimised when it is recognised tliat a 
system k » part from one viewpoint and limuhaneously a whole from a different 
viewpoint, 

I IMr Htiinf, BwisfiM, IHtti Xir, lU^ 
jOuhak, Bar. III. 457 0 .; and ep. Mattitwau, A 
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world is not that of a deity standing as it were outside the 
universe in the relation of designer to machine. The essential 
feature of organic being as contrasted with products of 
human design is that the organism contains within itself 
the principle of oi^anisation, and that the constitution 
and mode of action of the parts depend upon and presuppose 
the whole. If therefore we pursue the analogy of the organism, 
we shall think of God as the whole universe, known and 
unknown, as uniquely organised. At the outset, however, we 
must qualify the analogy. Finite organisms live and move 
in a wider environment. Reciprocal relations with other 
factors and other organisms are involved. But it is evident 
that the whole universe cannot be organic in this same sense. 
There can be no external relations in an independent whole. 
The universe as a whole, if a developing universe, dejjends 
for its de\’elopment upon nothing outside itself. The 
phenomenal universe, the uni\'ersc as apprehended by us, is 
in a condition of continuous passage into novel forms of 
organisation, and the inherent form of organisation, to 
which its teleological character points — the ordering prin- 
ciple bringing ever-new variety of form and ever-increasing 
value — is the one systematic whole which we may call God.‘ 
The God indicated by the teleology of the world is thus 
omnitudo realitas in a special sense. It is not to be conceived 
as the aggregate of the parts of the universe any more than 
an organism can be conceived as the sum of its parts. Nor 
is God simply an arbitrary terminus in a regress which in 

< In Wliitchrad's language God is the principle of concretion, the principle 
of determination or ordering activity, die antecedent g;round conditioning 
every creative act. I think, however, that VMiitehcad's treatment of the problem 
it vitiated by his unsatisfactory doctrine of indeterminate creativity. While 
holding that the order of the world is derived from the immanence of God, 
Wliitehead thinks we arc precluded by the fact of evil, which is the enemy of 
concretion, from conceiving God as the *‘foundation of the metaphysical s>*stcra’*. 
Whitehead therefore postulates outside God the factor of indeterminate 
creativity. But how a creativity conceived as a blind force— a mere pushing 
without guidance or direction— can\bc*crcditcd with producing nature’s 
proliHc variety it not clear. Moreover, evil in the world cannot be attributed 
dogmatically to whomsoever is creatii^ the enduring objects of the world. 
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reality is infinite. God is the whole, and the concept of whole is 
one which we are bound to employ in dealing with the parts 
of the universe. God is the unique whole or ultimate being, 
in which everything else finds its final explanation. God 
is the ultimate principium, the ultimate ground of the prin- 
ciples of generation, reason, and whatever other principles 
are found to be involved in the phenomenal world. God 
is not the logical ground, of which the parts of the universe 
are deducible as consequents after the manner of the pro- 
perties of a geometrical figure, but rather the real-ground 
in which the parts — the “infinite number of lesser machines’* 
— find their place as relatively independent organisations. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE FACTS OF THE MORAL LIFE 

Kant had emphatically denied that the system of experience 
is a closed system. The polemical use of reason, as he called 
it, consists in the defence of its principles against dogmatic 
negations of them.* So long as no attempt is made to bring 
nomena into the sphere of the phenomenal, and so long as 
the cardinal principles of reason do not involve us in con- 
tradiction, they cannot be denied, for the denial would in 
its turn involve synthetic judgments about that which lies 
beyond ail possible experience. “We may safely accept those 
principles which are so perfectly consistent with the specu- 
lative interest of our reason in its empirical use, and are, 
moreover, the only means of reconciling that use with the 
practical interests of reason.”* 

The practical philosophy which is worked out in charac- 
teristically laborious fashion in Kant’s ethical writings} is 
adumbrated in the first Critique, The question involved in 
the third antinomy is as to whether freedom is possible, 
and, if so, whether it can exist together with the universality 
of the natural law of causality. The Transcendental Analytic 
established the fact of the unbroken causal connection of 
all events in the world of sense; can any place then be 
found for freedom? 

I have already pointed out< that in the later sections of 
the treatment of the third antinomy Kant found that the 
antinomy could be solved only by reference to a distinction 
between phenomenal causation and noumcnal ground. If 
appearances (Erscheinungen) be taken as things in themselves, 
freedom cannot be saved ; but if Erscheinungen be taken for 
what in reality they arc, namely blosse Vorstellungen connected 

» Milhodmlekn, A 739 = B 767. » A 742 « B 770. 

s Fwidammial PfincipUs iff th Mttapfysks if 1785; Critiqut qf 
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with one another in accordance with empirical laws, they 
must themselves have GrUnde, which arc not Erscheinungen. 
Thus room is left for an intelligible cause (Ursache), which, 
together with its causality, lies outside the empirical series, 
although its effects fall within the series of empirical con- 
ditions. Such a cause, being outside the time scries, docs 
not necessarily require a prior cause, and the effect may, 
with reference to its intelligible cause, be considered as free, 
and yet at the same time, with reference to appearances, 
as resulting from them according to the necessity of nature. < 
Every self-conscious indmdual has a twofold character, 
namely its character as an Erscheinung and as a Ding-an-sich. 
As possessing an empirical character its acts stand with other 
Erscheinungen in an unbroken causal connection, and form 
with the latter a single series in the order of nature. As 
possessing an intelligible character it becomes the cause of 
the same acts as Erscheinungen, but is not itself subject to 
any conditions of sensibility, and is not itself Erscheinung. 
The intelligible character can never, it is true, be known 
immediately, but it must nevertheless be conceived, for we 
must always admit in thought a “transcendental object”* 
as the ground of appearances. In its intelligible character 
the self-conscious subject must, then, be considered as free 
from all influence of sensibility and from ail determination 
through Erscheinungen; free in its acts from ail natural 
necessity. In this way freedom and nature, each in its 
complete signification, may exist together and without con- 
flict in the same action, according as we refer it to its 
intel%ible or to its sensible cause. Man is partly a pheno- 
menon, and as such he forms part of the system of nature. 
But man also knows himself through pure apperception, 3 and 
knows himself to possess the faculties of understanding and 

* A 537 *8565. 

< Thk toe of the lerm as practkaily equivalent to thing-in-iodf » at variance 
with the more rettricied icnfe in which the term it used in the later tiaxet 
the deduction of tbe categorki. 

i A 546 B 574« This also Is tiic<msssteiit with the critical position. 
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reason. The latter faculty is distinct from all empirically 
conditioned faculties, and, as the *‘ought” of the moral 
imperative shows, possesses a causality of its own. The 
“ought” expresses a kind of necessity and connection with 
grounds which we nowhere find in the realm of nature, and 
while moral action must be possible under natural con- 
ditions, those natural conditions do not determine the will, 
but only the phenomenal effects. “Reason frames for itself 
{macht sich) with perfect spontaneity an order of its own 
according to Ideas, to which it adapts the empirical con- 
ditions, and according to which it declares actions to be 
necessary even though they have not yet taken place, and 
perhaps never will take place. Yet it presupposes that reason 
can have causality with respect to those actions, for other- 
wise no empirical effects could be expected from those 
Ideas.”* 

All empirical effects arc of course traceable to antecedent 
empirical causes, and consequently a man’s acts, so far as 
they are phenomenal, arc determined according to the 
order of nature, and Kant thought that if we could fully 
scrutinise all the Erscheinungen of a man’s will, there would 
not be one single human action which could not with 
certainty be predicted and shown to follow with necessity 
from its preceding condition. There is, therefore, no possi- 
bility of the intelligible character originating a series of 
empirical effects at a given point in time,* for all such effects 
must have their antecedent phenomenal causes. Freedom 
is rendered possible only if the empirical character as a whole 
is determined by the intelligible character as its timeless 
ground. Reason is the unconditioned condition {unbedingte 
Bedingmg) of the empirical series, the constant [beharrliche) 
condition of all free actions, and as such it lies outside the 

• A 548 -B 576. 

‘ Hrrc, as in the Xova Diiuddatio^ Kant is emphatic that an act of free will 
must have a iletemiitiing ground, though independent of empirical determina- 
tion. In this way he avoids making free action the sort of new beginning which 
in the third antinomy had been shown to be impossible. 
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phenomenal series ; in it, even in reference to its causality, 
there is no succession of time, and the dynamical law which 
determines the succession of time in accordance with rules 
cannot be applied to it. 

To summarise Kant’s demonstration of freedom as a 
transcendental Idea’ : The law of causality is valid for all 
empirical events. Carry the series back as far as we may, 
we can never arrive at a first cause, nor may we bring our 
quest to an arbitrary termination in a spurious Schlechthin- 
Unbedingie.* Nevertheless, room must be made for freedom, 
which in the first Critique is admitted as a possibility and 
in the second is recognised as a fact. The co-existence of 
freedom and necessity in one and the same action is ren- 
dered possible through the distinction between phenomena 
and their noumcnal grounds. Phenomena have their ground 
(Grund) in the non-phenomenal sphere, and this intelligible 
cause {Ursache)i with its causality is outside the series, 
though its efiects are to be found in the series of empirical 
conditions. 

If we ask how, precisely, the intelligible world is related 
to the empirical series, we are without any clear answer. 
The discussion of the Unconditioned has so far familiarised 
us with a conception of a noumenal realm underlying the 
series as a whole. But the relation of any particular series of 
acts on the part of a finite individual to the “intelligible 
character’* is left in complete obscurity. 4 Cohen’s inter- 
pretation of the thing-in-itself as not something lying out- 
side of experience, but rather a problem or task, involves 
the rejection of the view that by “intelligible character’’ 

’ I.e., “that nature does not contradict the causality of freedom”. Kant 
points out that neither the reality nor even the possibility of freedom could 
be proved from mere concepts. A 558 B 585. 

> Cp. the respmm of the Swa Diltsctdatio^ vidi supta^ pp. 58-9. 

3 Kimt %ras notoriously careless in hu use of the terms Ursachi and Grundy 
but without doubt he is here thinking of the noumenal sphere as the realm of 
dynamic causaUty-^/Zeo/griliiif in the sense in which he hnt used the tmn. 

4 The question why the intelligible character should give these particular 
phenomena is said to transcend all the powers of our reason. A 557 ^ B 585. 
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Kant meant something in which the empirical character 
is grounded, and whose nature is presented in the Erschein- 
ungen. Cohen maintains that the intelligible character is 
the ideal which is traced out in the empirical character. 
Consequently transcendental freedom is not a suprasensible 
cause, but rather an end, “Das moralische Wesen sei niemds 
bloss Mittel, sondern immer zugleich Z^eck”.^ Without doubt 
some of Kant’s chief difficulties — especially that of recon- 
ciling the timeless existence of things in themselves with 
moral development — would disappear could we accept 
Cohen’s interpretation; but it is equally certain that it 
cannot be regarded as Kant’s position without doing great 
violence to the text. Numbers of references might be cited 
in which Kant declares that the intelligible character is 
revealed in the empirical, and that the empirical is in its 
turn determined in the intelligible character,* and in which 
he describes the intelligible character as the transcendental 
cause of the empirical. 3 In both the first and second 
Critiques* the intelligible character is described as that which 
lies at the basis of appearances and remains unknown only 
on account of the deficiency of our knowing faculties. To 
be sure Kant speaks of positive freedom as a determination 
of the will through the autonomous moral law, and on this 
view “the suprasensible nature of rational beings is their 
existence according to laws which arc independent of every 
empirical condition, and therefore belong to the autonomy 
of pure reason”. S Consequently, the moral law is the fun- 
damental principle of a suprasensible nature and of a 
pure world of understanding. Thus it can give to the world 
of sense or the sensible system of nature the form of a world 
of understanding or a suprasensible system of nature.^ 

We cannot, however, accept these incidental remarks as 
decisive in regard to Kant’s position, in the face of the 

« BigriinJung der Ethik, S. 233. * Bcr. III. 366, 375, etc. 

5 VidU p. 1 72, and q>. Ber. III. 370. 

« Pint CriHque, Frac. Rtason^ Btf. V. 99. 

5 Bcr. V. 43. ♦ Bcr. V. 70. 
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wealth of evidence supporting the contrary view. The 
probability is that with the facility with which he spoke of 
the world of appearances as at once appearances of the 
intelligible world and actually existing over against the 
intelligible world, he is here loosely speaking of the intelligible 
world, regarded as the morally ideal world, as if it were 
actually complete in a suprasensible realm, and at the same 
time as the terminus or goal of moral effort. We look in 
vain for any clear guidance as to the true character of the 
intelligible world. What Kant says about it only deepens 
the confusion, as, for example, when he refers to life after 
death as at once free from the limits imposed by the forms 
of intuition, and therefore timeless, and at the same time 
affording the possibility of progress in moral development. 

The possibility of morality, then, according to Kant, 
rests upon man’s independence, as homo noumenon, of deter- 
mination according to natural laws, whether physical or 
psychological. And the formal rational condition of the use 
of our freedom is the moral law. The sense of moral obliga- 
tion is the ultimate fact upon which the mctaphysic of 
morals is to be constructed. Having its basis in the sclf-as- 
reason, the moral imperative is in the moral life what 
causality is in the phenomenal realm. The moral law is 
valid a priori for every rational being. Unlike the pure 
concepts of the understanding, which are “empty” except 
in relation to concrete experience, the moral law issues its 
categorical commands in the mundus intelligibilis, and demon- 
strates its superiority to the impulses of sensibility. < 

The answer to the question: What ought I to do? may 
be said to be: Do that which will render thee worthy of 
happiness. But can we say that worthiness to be happy 
entitles a man to hope thereby to gain happiness? In the 
first Critique Kant supplies two answers. In the first place 
he falls back upon the argument (worked out in the 
Vorlesungen Uber Meiaphjtsik) that reason in its theoretical 
» Ber. V. 75. Qp. III. 534. 
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use must necessarily assume that “everyone has cause to 
hope for happiness in the degree in which he has by his 
conduct rendered himself worthy of it”,‘ for otherwise the 
moral laws would be as an empty cobweb of the brain 
{als here Hirngespinste). From this eudaemonistic standpoint, 
in accordance with which the validity of the moral code 
depends upon the metaphysical presupposition of the p>ossi* 
bility of attaining the happiness merited by conduct, the 
existence of God is postulated in order to secure the ultimate 
coincidence of merit and happiness. 

The second and more profound line of consideration 
proceeds from the conception of a “systematic unity of a 
moral kind”. Since reason compels that moral actions should 
take place, it must be possible for them to take place. “I 
call the world a moral world in so far as it may be in 
accordance with all moral laws — ^which by virtue of the 
freedom of rational beings it can be, and in accordance with 
the necessary laws of morality it ought to be.”* This world 
must, however, be conceived as only an intelligible world, 
inasmuch as abstraction has been made of all actual con- 
ditions (ends) and of all impediments to morality (weakness 
and depravity). It has objective reality, therefore, “not as 
referring to an object of intelligible intuition (for we cannot 
conceive an object of that kind), but to the sense-world, 
regarded, however, as an object of pure reason in its 
practical use, and as corpus mysticum of rational beings in 
it, in so far as the free will of the individual is placed, under 
moral laws, in complete systematic unity both with itself 
and with the freedom of others”. In a moral world thus 
conceived, all actions would be such as though they sprang 
from a supreme will comprehending within itself all 
individual wills, and further, virtue and happiness would 
coincide. If ethics demands such a unity of ends, such 
unity must be possible, and thus the conception of a syste- 
matic unity of ends passes from the sphere of ethics into that 
> A809 « B835. • Ber. III. 534. 
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of natural theology. The world of sense gives us no hint of 
a systematic unity of ends; that unity must, therefore, be 
sought in an intelligible world. Its reality can be based on 
nothing but the hypothesis of a supreme original good.* 
This argument is more fully elaborated in that section 
of the second Critique called the Dialectic of Pure Practical 
Reason, The union of virtue and happiness, which is still 
held to be the summum bonum^ is now declared to be the 
Object of the moral will, or of pure practical reason.* It is 
not to be thought of as the object of individual desire; 
morality is “not a doctrine of happiness”. 3 It is not the 
demand for happiness but the moral law that moves the 
will to strive for the highest good.* All action of real moral 
worth has its spring in rex'erence for the moral law quite 
apart from any consideration of results. Yet the moral law, 
formal as it is, presupposes a moral order, the possibility 
of the realisation of which is a sine qua non of the moral life, 
for, Kant argues, if the latter were for ever unattainable, 
the moral life would be impossible. It is from this point 
of view that he is able to regard the realisation of the 
summum bonum as the object or end of moral action. s 
The Antinomy of practical reason exhibits a conflict 
between the demand for the summum bonum as the necessary 
object of the moral will on the one hand, and the fact that 
“we cannot expect in the world by the most punctilious 
observance of the moral laws any necessary connection of 
happiness with virtue, adequate to the summum bonum”^ 
on the other hand. The critical solution is that whilst it b 
false to say that virtue causes happiness, so long as virtue 
is being regarded as a form of causality in the sensible world, 
yet “since I am not only justified in thinking that 1 exist 

' Ber. III. 528. • Ber, V. 115, 129, etc. 

3 Ber. V. 130. ♦ Ber. V. 122. 

5 This point is further amplified (but without the addition of anything 
specifically new) in the essay Ueber dm Gmeituprvch; Das mag in der Tksari* 
riehtig stin, taugt aka tdchtfir Si Praxii, 1793 (Bct. VIII. 273 if.), where Kant 
replies to certain objections raised by Carve against his view the uncon* 
ditionat observance of the moral law. * Ber, V. 113, 
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also as a noumnon in a world of the understanding, but even 
have in the moral law a purely intellectual determining 
principle of my causality (in the sensible world), it is not 
impossible that morality of mind (Gesimung) should have 
a connection as cause with happiness as an effect in the 
sensible world, if not immediate, yet mediate (viz. through 
an intelligent author of nature), and moreover necessary”.* 
It might appear from thb passage that Kant conceived of 
the possibility of the union of happiness and virtue as 
explicable within the sensible world. Indeed, many passages 
could be cited in support of such an interpretation, especially 
the passages in which the summum bonum is described as 
“the harmony of the laws of nature with those of freedom”.* 
But the general trend of his reflexion is to the effect that 
the connection between virtue and happiness must be 
attained in the intelligible world. Accordingly he lay's down 
as the postulates of practical reason: (a) immortality, as 
furnishing the possibility of the attainment of the ideal by 
the moral personality, {b) freedom, as underlying the neces- 
sary supposition of independence of the sensible world 
and the faculty of determining one’s will according to the 
law of an intelligible world, and (c) the existence of God, 
as the necessary condition of the existence of the summum 
bonum in such an intelligible world. 3 
The moral argument for the being of God is summed up 
thus: “The summum bonum is possible in the world only on 
the supposition of a liighest cause of nature, having a 
causality corresponding to moral character. Now a being 
which is capable of acting in accordance with the idea of 
law is an intelligence (a rational being), and the causality 
of such a being according to this idea of law is his will. 
Consequently, the supreme cause of nature, inasmuch as it 
must be presupposed as a condition of the summum bonum, 
is a being that, through intelligence and will, is the cause 

» Bcr. V. 115. * Ibid,, 144^ et passim, 

s Dudeciic 0/ Pure PracHcal Rrason, sects* V-VI. 
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of nature, and consequently its author, i.e. God. It follows 
that the postulate of the possibility of the highest derived good 
(the best world) is likewise the postulate of the reality of 
a highest original good, i.e. the existence of God. It has been 
seen to be a duty for us to promote the summum bonum; 
consequently it is not merely legitimate, but it is of necessity 
connected with duty as a need, that we should presuppose 
the possibility of this summum bonum, and since this is possible 
only under the condition of the existence of God, it in- 
separably connects the presupposition of this with duty, 
i.e. it is morally necessary to assume the existence of God.”* 
Practical reason by no means enables us to transcend the 
empirical conditions of knowledge and to attain to a 
knowledge of God in the strict sense. Nor must we presume 
to use the conception of an ultimate being for the purpose 
of deducing the moral laws, for it was from the inherent 
practical necessity of those very laws that we were led to 
the hypothesis of an independent cause or of a wise ruler 
of the universe, who gives effect to them. So, Kant con- 
cludes, “moral theology is only of an immanent use, teaching 
us to fulfil our destiny here in the world by adapting our- 
selves to the general system of ends, and not fanatically or 
wantonly to abandon the guidance given to us by a morally 
legislative reason for the moral conduct of life, in order to 
connect it immediately with the Idea of a supreme being. 
For this would be a transcendent use of moral theology, 
and, like the transcendental use of mere speculation, must 
inevitably per\'ert and frustrate the ultimate ends of reason.” 
Kant had made the transition from the moral law to the 
lawgiver very hesitatingly.* The only real moral motive, 
he had maintained, is respect for the moral law itsdf, and 
this feeling of rmercncc is directed to no ofcjeci except on 


■IX, Ib way we «i« to «oo«*** 
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the ground of such law.* He observes, it is true, that “respect 
applies always to persons and not to things”, but he makes 
it clear that the respect we show toward a person is, “properly 
speaking, respect to the law which his conduct exhibits”. 
God himself is declared to be holy on the ground of the 
coincidence of his will with the pure moral law. The moral 
law, that is to say, owes its validity not to an arbitrary act 
of volition on the part of God, but to its own content.* 
The existence of God is not presupposed as the basis of 
obligation, for the sense of obligation itself rests on the 
autonomy of reason. 3 

Kant’s way of stating the nature of the inference from 
the primary fact of moral obligation to the Idea of God 
is extremely unsatisfactory. In the first place he tried to 
establish a metaphysic of morals by making a division 
within the realm of thought, and attempting to prove in 
a “practical respect” what is indemonstrable theoretically. 
In the essay Fon einem tuner dings erhobenen vornehmen Ton in 
der Philosophie (i796),4 he had argued that for theoretical 
knowledge the Idea of God could be only a very general 
notion of Inbegriff. Or, if we are obliged to assume an 
understanding to account for the purposiveness in the world, 
the nature of such supreme understanding and its relation 
to empirical reality lies quite beyond the sphere of theoretical 
knowledge, and can be conceived only in a practical resjject, 
i.e. in accordance with what is implied in the demands of 
the moral life. All his later jottings {Opus Postumum) show 
a distinct hardening of the distinction between theoretical 
knowledge and practical belief, and there are many pas* 
sages in which he declares that from the point of tiew of 
strict transcendental philosophy (as concerned with the con- 
ditions and limits of theoretical knowledge and its a priori 

• Ber. V, 78. 

' The oioral law may be taken as the command of God only in the seme 
that for that law is not a dictate of duty, but a law of bediness. Cp. Opus 
Pastwnam, Konv. VII, Rekke XXI. 577, and Konv. I, Rekke 414, etc. 

I Ber. V. 125. * Ber. VIII. 387 ff. 
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concepts and Ideas) the nature of God is inscrutable, while 
in the realm of morality (or what is in the Opus Postumum 
called the metaphysical realm) through the categorical 
imperative the nature of God is revealed,* and hb reality 
b the essential presupposition of the moral life.* In the 
second Critique he had tried resolutely to maintain, con* 
sbtently Avith the theoretical philosophy, that the moral 
argument bestows upon the concept of God increased 
validity. “A Mrant or requirement of pure reason in its 
speculative use leads only to a hypothesb, but that of pure 
practical reason to a postulate.”3 In the former case we 
presuppose a Deity or zu-'ecksetzender God as the explanation 
of order and adaptation, but the inference from effects to 
cause is precarious. On the other hand, “a requirement of 
pure practical reason b based on a duty, that of making 
something (the summum bonum) the object of my will so as 
to promote it with all my powers; in which case I must 
presuppose its possibility, and consequently also the con* 
ditions necessary thereto, namely God, freedom, and 
immortality”. These concepts are indispensable to practical 
reason and ”by the help of an apodictic practical law, being 
necessary conditions of that which it commands to be made 
an object, they acquire objective reality”. There b ‘‘no 
extension of the knowledge of suprascnsible objects, but an 
extension of theoretical reason and of its knowledge in 
respect of the suprascnsible generally”. In thb way the Idea 
of God (together with the other ideas) becomes “immanent 
and constitutive", whereas formerly it was transcendent and 
merely regulative.^ 

The whole attempt to construct a thebm which should 
satisfy practical reason while remaining unacceptable to 
strict theoretical reason indicates that Kant, while rejectmg 
the content of Wolffian metaphysics, sUU (informs to its 


* Kem. Vn, lUkfce XXI. 576*^ Cp. Koov. I. Rckhe 
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method. He conceives himself to have established a meta- 
physic of morals from the pure concept of the moral law 
without reference to empirical content. But since his criticism 
of the ontological argument had rendered any such meta- 
physical method of deducing reality from concepts invalid, 
nothing remained but that he should secure himself against 
his own criticism by separating practical knowledge from 
theoretical knowledge. 

The real metaphysical problem that emerges from the 
facts of moral experience is the problem as to what con- 
ception of ultimate reality we are compelled to form if we 
are to account for those facts, Kant’s artificial way of stating 
the case consisted in maintaining that the existence of God 
is the necessary guarantee of the ultimate coincidence of 
virtue and happiness. In other words, the moral life would 
be inexplicable were the summum bomm ultimately unreal- 
bablc. If ultimate reality were essentially antagonistic to such 
coincidence, it is more than doubtful whether the stmmum 
bonum could persist even as an ideal. In a remarkable 
passage in the essay* written shortly after the publication 
of the second Critique, he declares that if the human race 
were destined to make progress in virtue from age to age 
only to be defeated again and again, life would be reduced 
to a cruel and meaningless farce. 

If reality be regarded simply as the bare existence of 
“matters of fact”, then no doubt the life of man is, as RusseU 
has said,* “a long march through the night, surrounded by 
invisible foes, tortured by weariness and pain, towards a 
goal that few can hope to reach and where none may tarry 
long”. Russell accounts it a strange mystery that “nature, 
omnipotent, but blind, in the revolutions of her secular 
hurryings through the abysses of space, has brought forth 
at last a child, subject still to her power, but gifted with 

< Obtr dm Gmubufrmh: Das mag m Theorit rieht^ stm, Umgl aUr akbt 
*iis dit Praxis, 1793. 

> miasaphiad Esssgu, 1910, n>. 59 ff., and Mjatuim and £a^, 1918, pp. 46 ff. 
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sight, with knowledge of good and evil, with the capacity 
of judging all the works of his unthinking Mother”. But 
is it possible to conceive that in a world so overpoweringly 
inimical as Russell depicts, man would ever have come to 
frame ideals of the character he represents? Is there any 
ideal that has not been fashioned by the imagination out 
of the data of actual experience? Professor Dawes Hicks has 
shown* that the process of imagination, like every other 
mental act or process, is incapable of excogitating its material 
from inner vacuity. “In imagination, as in perception, there 
is actually given sense-material, for the most part vaguely 
and confusedly apprehended . . . which serves as the pivot 
around which the suggested ‘imagery’ is grouped, and hence 
interpreted in objective fashion.” And similarly the mind 
can no more create ideals ex nihilo than it can create 
reality. 

Oddly enough, Russell, in another essay in the same 
volume,* himself sees that it is in the discovery that our 
minds are capable of dealing with material not created by 
them; above all in the realisation that beauty belongs to the 
outer world as to the inner, that we have “the chief means 
of overcoming the terrible sense of impotence, of weakness, 
of exile amid hostile powers, which is too apt to result from 
acknowledging the all-but omnipotence of alien forces”. 
In point of fact, he urges, “Mathematics takes us into the 
region of absolute necessity, to which not only the actual 
world, but every possible world must conform; and even 
here it builds a habitation, or rather finds a habitation eternally 
standing, where our ideals are fully satisfied and our best 
hopes are not thwarted. It is only when we thoroughly 
understand the entire independence of ourselves, which 
belongs to this world that reason finds, that we can ade- 
quately realise the profound importance of its beauty.” 

» “On the Nature of Imaget,” BrU. Jemn, rf P^KMogy (General Section), 
Vd. XV. Part 9 , October 1994, pp. i9t ff. 

* MjtsUdm md Ltgie, p. 68. Enay on '“rhe Study of Matbematici’'. 
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Here, then, in almost Kantian fashion, Russell conceives 
of an intellectual sphere in which man is free from the blind 
mechanism of the world of alhbut omnipotent matter. And 
in this sphere man finds the immutable essences of things, 
laws to which the world of experience must conform. If this 
be so, then our ideals, whether of the properties of mathe- 
matical objects or aesthetical or moral, far from being 
fictions, are disclosed to us from a contemplation of the 
world of fact. The subsistent realm of values, that is to say, 
is not a realm of fancy, cut asunder from, and opposed to, 
a refractory world of fact. Truth is truth of fact, and values 
arc values of the realm of fact. The realm of fact is not 
adequately accounted for unless some explanation be given 
of the feature of its conformity to timeless law. Kant found 
that the procedure of scientific explanation would be 
impossible were it not that nature conforms to a logical 
system ; in a world of physical chaos no principle could e\’cr^ 
be formulated. Similarly in a world of moral chaos, in a 
world where the moral will was always defeated, moral 
ideals could never be formulated. In the former realm 
science proceeds by the faith that nothing is ultimately 
inconsonant with physical Gesetzlichkeit, and in the latter 
realm the moral agent proceeds by a like faith in an 
ultimate moral Gesetzlichkeit. And so the teleology of the 
world in its total aspect points to an organising intelligence 
which is at the same time moral. 

Kant did not so much as make the attempt to fashion 
an adequate conception of the intelligent moral originator 
of nature. Not only had he no true conception of personality, 
but, as I have already pointed out, the one problem which 
called for explicit consideration was left in a disappointingly 
unsatisfactory condition, the problem, namely, of the rela- 
tion between the intelligible and the empirical “characters”. 
So far as the individual was concerned, the empirical series 
of his acts was r^^arded as g^unded in the suprasensible 
intelligible character. And Kant found that the intelligible 
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characters of moral beings are in turn grounded in a 
supreme unity or zwecksetzfnder God in the intelligible world. 
But again it was the Wolffian conception of a static whole 
or Inbegriff that lay in Kant’s mind — a conception from 
which he ne\'er completely emancipated himself. In the 
final chapter I shall endeavour to show the crippling cficct 
of this presupposition on Kant’s whole metaphy.sical enter- 
prise. 



CHAPTER X 


THE IDEA OF GOD AS ULTIMATE GROUND 

Two final questions call for consideration: To what con- 
ception of ultimate reality do the facts presented in the 
realms of contingency, purposivencss, and morality point? 
Given the indispensability of the Idea of an ultimate rational 
moral ground of the world of experience, what can be said 
for the objective validity of such an Idea? 

In respect of the former question, I have already indicated 
that Kant never shook himself entirely free from the tradi- 
tional, static conception of ultimate reality. Reality for him 
was ultimately timeless. The category of ground and con- 
sequent was taken to be fundamental for the interpretation 
of the facts of existent reality, with the result that time was 
reduced to the status of a subjective mode of apprehending. 
Changes, therefore, were not ultimate, but consisted of the 
varying relations of phenomena to one another within a 
system which in its entirety was immutable. This position, 
notwithstanding the fact that it possesses a long history, has 
always been fraught with insuperable difficulties. Leibniz 
was content to point to the common relation of all the 
monads to the Monas Monadum, but while the choice of the 
best on the part of the divine being determines the release 
of one universe from the realm of possibility into the realm 
of actuality, it is the character of the several monads present 
to the divine mind that determines their relations to one 
another. That is to say, their compossibility depends in no 
way upon their common relation to the divine intellect, but 
upon some ground about which Leibniz leaves us in com- 
plete ignorance. 

Kant, while recognising time as subjective in character, 
held at the same time that temporal sequence is essential 
to that causal relationship which is a necessary feature of 
the realm of phenomena. Time, he maintained, is a necessary 
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ingredient of experience; as real as ocperience itself is real, 
namely empirically real though transcendentally ideal. It 
does not arise from impressions given to us from without, 
ndther is it derived by abstraction from the apprehension 
of events, for the apprehension of any event presupposes 
time as its logical condition. But while regarding time as 
a form of perceptive experience, Kant was far from holding 
that temporal events could be reduced to a mere succession 
ci transient subjective impressions. It was of the realm of 
Noununa that he held that time is ideal, and if, as I have 
tried to show, the violent opposition between the phenomenal 
realm and a supposed noumenal realm calls for rejection — 
if phenomena be regarded as wa^'s in which the real appears 
— then time (and likewise space) may turn out to be not 
only phenomenally real, but transcendentally real also. 

1 venture to maintain that so far from being a form 
imposed by the finite mind upon the concrete facts of 
experience which in themselves are supposed to be timeless, 
time is one of the conditions under which the conscious 
subject comes to the recognition of its own finitude. It 
would appear to be more true to say that time is a con- 
dition of there being a finite mind than that the finite mind 
is the condition of time. Time is a condition of that exercise 
of mental activity by which time itself as an apprehended 
content can be cognised. This docs not of course mean that 
time is to be conceived as having a reality of its own, or 
as a kind of entity prior to real events. Merc empty time 
is a notion to which no objective reality corresponds. It is, 
indeed, to be questioned whether there is any intelligible 
sense in which we may say that time exists in the sense in 
which we may say that concrete facts or events exist. Time 
is an abstraction from what is concrete fact or events.* 

> In modem phraseology, time (like space) b an abstraction from the con* 
tinuttm of events. Thefus^amental feature of nature b that it b a becoming, a 
yiyt 6 fA€Viiv. The process of time b but an aspect of the more fundamenUl 
reladon of ^^overlapping** or **cxtendiiif over.** (Sec Whitehead, Conupt tf 
p. 58.) 
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1 have tried to show that those thinkers who attempted 
to deduce existent reality from a timeless substance were 
one by one compelled to depart from their logical schema 
to the extent of admitting the existence of concrete things 
and events. Descartes’ appeal to the will of God ; Spinoza’s 
distinction between the being of the natura naturata and the 
exbtence of finite modes ; Leibniz’s conception of the divine 
choice of the best; all these, like Kant’s pre-critical con- 
ception of “creation”, proclaim the inadequacy of the 
principle of logical ground and consequent to explain the 
relation between the One and the Many. Any conception 
of an Absolute in the sense of a static immutable whole 
must inevitably fall short of furnishing any real explanation 
of the phenomena of order, arrangement, sequence, or of the 
changes in the relations of finite existents to one another. 

It was in an extremely halting manner that Kant ven- 
tured, during the critical period, to fashion his conception 
of the “highest formal unity” in terms of an immutable 
whole. Rejecting the view that ultimate reality is a “sum- 
total of all possible predicates”, he yet maintained that all 
reality b to be conceived as the ideal systematic unity or 
rational whole within which all the particulars find their 
ground of explanation. That is to say, Kant was still thinking 
of ultimate reality in terms of a system, and as such it is 
a whole which is just as static as the logical schema which 
proved so inadequate in the metaphysics of rationalism. 
There are indications, however, that Kant never rested in 
so formal and barren a schema. From 1755 onwards he was 
disposed to ground the sy'stcmatic whole in a supreme 
intelligence conceived as an intuitive understanding before 
which the whole field of phenomenal reality would lie as 
a complete systematic whole. In the Dissertation he repre- 
sents God as enjoying a mode of intuition which, in contrast 
with our sensuous intuition, he calls intuitus intellectualis — a 
mode of intuition to which objects are immoliatcly present 
without “affection of the senses”. Our intuition is such Uiat 
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we can apprehend objects only through sensibility, but in 
the case of an intellectual intuition no sensuous medium 
intervenes between the knowing subject and the object 
known. Objects are intuited as they are in themselves 
{Noumena or inUlligibilia). Furthermore, the divine intuition 
is also a principiim objectorum — a perfect spontaneity with 
no receptivity. For such a self-activr, positing intuition the 
heterogeneity of thought and intuition is no longer present. 
The perfect spontaneity of the intellectual intuition renders 
the factor of sensibility superfluous. An intuitive under- 
standing, then, would not proceed through notions from 
the universal to the particular, but would intuit the par- 
ticular as determined in and through the universal, for it 
would intuit the whole as such. In other words, the whole 
of the experience of an intuitive understanding would be 
an mgardc whole admitting of no contingency. The particular 
would not be something given from without; it would be 
a product of the understanding itself. 

Here, then, the mechanical schema implied in the earlier 
notion of Inbegriff dler mbglicken Pradicate is in some degree 
modified, and the schema which scr\'cs as the general plan 
of ultimate reality now becomes that of an organic unity. 
The particular facts find place only in their relation to an 
oi;ganic whole which is present to the divine intuitive under- 
standing. It would be idle to speculate as to how far Kant 
would have been prepared to go in the direction of the 
H^elian contention that Spinoza’s Absolute Substance must 
give place to the conception of Absolute Subject.' There 
is in Kant’s writings no indication that he would have given 
credence to the idea of an infinite consciousness which 
difikrentiates itself into the multiplicity of nature and of 
human life. In the pre-cntical peri^ he was perhaps nearer 
to such absoJutism than in his later years. At the same time, 

« la ftmaag the cicatMil diHcreoce bet we en finite intuttiott nod the divuie 
Iwl i wiM i hadlkffkuHst Kant ceruunly tliowcd how Cur he was from identsiying 
the Trmnicewieatal Unify of A|>pCT c e |n km i¥ith God. 
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one can scarcely avoid the feeling that the difficulty which 
confronted Hegel’s philosophy is present to some extent in 
Kant’s conception of an intuitive divine mind. According 
to Hegel, the primipium of all reality is an infinite mind 
whose mode of being is at once consciousness of self and 
constructive of what is other than self by externalising its 
own essence. Nature is accordingly regarded as a system 
of objective thoughts, or ways in which the Absolute Mind 
manifests itself. But in whatever way the process of exter- 
nalising or manifesting is expressed, it seems impossible to 
maintain the existence, in the same sense, of the timeless 
Absolute Mind and the particular ways in which the 
absolute mind manifests itself.* The difficulty becomes 
specially acute in regard to the existence of finite minds. 
Thus, when it is argued, as by Bradley, that the Absolute 
exists only in its manifestations, it is \irtually admitted that 
the Absolute docs not really exist at all. And on the other 
hand, when it is a question of defining the place of the 
finite individuals within the ultimate reality, we find that 
the only reality which can be assigned to them is not their 
experiences regarded as processes, but the contents which 
they experience; not their temporally successive acts of 
apprehending, but the timeless thought-contents; not their 
temporal volitions, but the timeless ideals which they will, 
and so forth. That is to say, all finite individuals are in the 
ultimate analysis mere connections of content within the 
Absolute to which they belong — they are predicates, adjec- 
tives, or qualities of the Absolute. 

Similarly, from Kant’s conception of an infinite mind, 
whose intuition is constructive of what to that mind is 
not-self, it would seem to follow that phenomenal reah'ty, 
nature and mind, is no more than a system of objective 
thoughts or timeless predicates. And the pre-critical prob- 
lem comes before us with increased intensity when we try 

' Q). paper on “Appearance and Reality” fay D*we* Hkks in the 
^ tk* Socket, 1914. 
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to conceive what the term “existence” as applied to such 
contents can possibly mean. 

The truth is that the whole conception of an intuitive 
divine mind is discordant with Kant’s critical doctrine, 
grounded as that doctrine is on the fact of change. To 
whatever kind of conception of a supreme being we may 
be driven, if that being is conceived as existing, the pre* 
dicate of timelessness cannot be ascribed to it without 
sacrificing the reality of finite entities existing under con* 
ditions of time and change. If change be real anywhere in 
the universe, it seems impossible to maintain that the whole 
is immutable. The notion* of time and change as being 
contained within a timeless and changeless whole is one 
which seems to help but little in the interpretation of reality, 
and really amounts to little more than a mere vox et praterea 
nihil. Doubtless if it be meant to represent the totality of 
events in their succession, it is obvious that the whole 
cannot change, for the whole includes all changes, past, 
present, and future. But such a notion seems to me to be 
sterile, for even if we could cn^sage a whole of this kind, 
the notion w'ould contribute nothing to the explanation of 
the relation between the world of continuous succession and 
the ideally complete whole, and the problem of time and 
change would remain precisely as it was before. 

Moreover, the notion of a timeless whole seems to owe 
such plausibility as it possesses to an implied assumption 
that to an infinite mind the successive events which make 
up the phenomenal world would be present as a simultaneous 
whole. But there appears no warrant for conceiving that 
past, present, and future events are capable of being pre- 
sented as co-existent even to an infinite mind. Without 
doubt the view of time as a separately existent reality is 
untenable; time is an abstraction from what is concrete 
fact or events. But in the conception of reality as a ceaseless 
stream of events it is not implied that one event ceases 
> As hdd, for exampki by Boianquet* 
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before another begins, nor that previous events endure side 
by side with subsequent events. There is no persistence of 
one event together with the coming to be of another event. 
Change in the universe of existent reality is always con- 
tinuous, every occurrence being the result of conditions in 
preceding occurrences. In modem parlance, one duration 
becomes part of another, which extends over it and beyond 
it into the future. It is impossible, therefore, that a preced- 
ing occurrence should, as such, co-exist with a succeeding 
occurrence. What is past is no doubt preserved in what is 
present, but the past event does not exist side by side with 
the present event. And even an omniscient mind would 
misrepresent the nature of reality if it were to conceive of 
existent reality as a changeless whole of continuous events. 

Still more difficult is it to conceive individual minds as 
being embraced as ingredients within the content of a 
supreme consciousness. The conception of a timeless divine 
intelligence, of which finite intelligences are differentiations, 
is one with which, as I have already indicated, Kant would 
probably have had little sympathy. There seems as little 
ground for employing the cognitive relation as the key to 
the relation between God and the human mind, as for 
employing the category of logical ground and consequent 
for the explanation of the relation between infinite and finite 
modes of being. That is to say, the organic schema is as little 
fitted as the mechanical schema to serve as our ultimate 
interpretative concept. 

But there is a further concept, and one better fitted than 
the mechanical or the orgzxiic schema to serve as the key to 
the meaning and structure of the universe. It is the concept 
of personality. Kant came within reach of its employment 
in the realm of practical reason. There it was laid down 
that man as a homo noumetmn is free from all determination 
through Erscheinmgen, the ground of his moral action lying 
in a suprasensible realm. Kant argued that the facts of 
man’s moral life presuppose a systematic unity of ends. 
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which is itself based on the hypothesis of a supreme original 
good.* The supreme unity definitely loses its formal char* 
acter, and becomes the intelligent author and supreme 
member or sovereign {Oberhaupt) of the realm of ends.* Kant, 
who had a very imperfect notion of what was implied in the 
notion of personality, made no attempt to apply that con- 
cept to the nature of ultimate reality. But if we must needs 
interpret the highest in the light of the highest we know, 
it seems legitimate to argue that the ultimate individual 
which is the universe is, in its entirety, a complex whole 
in which the elements of self-consciousness and self-deter- 
mination, however transcended in a higher synthesis than 
any form of personality known to us, are nevertheless present. 
The ultimate indi\idual is the existent, temporal, dynamic, 
developing, self-creative universe. If it were a timeless static 
whole, there could be no development. The new is genuinely 
new so far as its existence is concerned. If this seems to 
imply another realm where the possible has its being, it is 
surely sufficient to point out that the realm of the possible 
is not an existent realm, nor do things come from it into 
the realm of the actual. Possibility is an abstraction from 
reality. Nor does this xiew imply that time is an 
agent. The universe is an agent, i.e. it is dynamic. The 
universe is in a condition of continuous creativity. The 
“not-yet” is in no sense existent. The new is emergent 
because the universe is dynamic and creative, and its 
dynamic, purposeful, and creative agency is deity. God 
cannot be at once the sole ultimate individual and merely 
the supreme subject or supreme intelligence, for there would 
in that case be no room for a not-self. But it is possible 
to conceive God as the sole, ultimate indi\'idual whose self 
is confronted by a not-scif which, though not external to 
him, is as real as the content presented to my processes 

* Vyk supruj p. 175, 

* Ber. IV. 433. in the Opus Posiumum Kant frequently detcribet Ckxl ai a 
penon. 
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of apprehension when those processes are directed to the 
events which go to the make-up of my own total personality. 

Kant himself points out, and it cannot be denied, that 
this whole method of treating the problem involves an 
argumentum ex analogia hominis. If it is from our microcosm 
alone that we have to interpret the macrocosm* our 
thought could scarcely avoid the tinge of the anthropo- 
morphic, or at least of the anthropic. Professor James Ward 
recently urged* that Kant’s entire system is in the long 
run anthropomorphic. Ward argues that Kant’s Copemican 
hypothesis ultimately implies the interpretation of the world 
in term.s of the self, and he further cites Kant’s treatment 
of God in the first Critique, of the postulates of morality 
in tlie second, and of purposiveness in the third, as illus- 
trating the essentially anthropomorphic character of the 
critical doctrine itself. Kant himself would probably have 
disowned any anthropomorphic implications in regard to 
the deduction of the categories, for it is of the essence of 
his position that the categories could never be deduced by 
reflection upon the nature of self-consciousness. In regard, 
however, to our particular problem, Kant is careful to 
indicates that while we must reject the dogmatic anthropo- 
morphism which attributes to the supreme being certain 
qualities in themselves, yet (since we must needs interpret 
the highest in the light of the highest we know) any pre- 
dicates we may assign to God will inevitably be tinged with 
symbolic anthropomorphism. To recall his own words: “If 
it be asked whether we may not conceive this being ... in 
analogy with the objects of experience, the answer is. Cer- 
tainly we may. . . . Can we accordingly assume {annehmen) 
a wise and almighty author of the world? Certainly, we not 
only majf, but must presuppose (voraussetztn) such a being. . . . 

• Cp. Martineau, A StvAy SeligWH, I. 336. Balfour, Dffiitct of mtosopkk 
DotAt, p. 244. F. C. S. ScliiUer, Fomal Logk, p. 342. 

* Hertz LiMture on “ 1 . Kant.” Cp. A Kaot, p. 192. 

1 Trmscrmtintal DiaUctit, Ber. 111 . 459; § 37. Cp. Dit JUtipo 

itmtrhatb, u.s.w., and Vitr Jit ForttchriUt d, Mh, 

N 
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And we are justified also not only in representing to our- 
selves the cause of the world, in accordance with a subtle 
kind of anthropomorphism (without which we could not 
predicate anything of it), as a being endowed with under- 
standing, feelings of pleasure and displeasure, and accord- 
ingly with desire and will, but also in attributing to it 
infinite perfection, a perfection far transcending any per- 
fection which our empirical knowledge of the order that is 
in the world could entitle us to predicate of that being.”* 

I turn, finally, to the question of the objective validity 
of the Idea of God. One of Kant’s central contentions was 
that the very possibility of a thing depends upon its being 
able to find a place in the texture of actual experience. 
Rgecting the Leibnizian view tliat the possible is prior to 
the actual, he maintains that the actual is the presupposition 
of the possible. Only that is possible which might also be 
actual. In the section on the Postulates of empirical thinking, 
where the possible is defined as that which may have 
objective reality,* i.e. transcendental truth, Kant came near 
to the point of recognising that the terms possibility, 
actuality, and necessity have reference not to differences 
in the objects contemplated, but to differences in the attitude 
of the cognising mind. The statement that a thing is possible 
may betoken nothing more than subjective indecision. 
Objectively r^arded, there will be no difference between 
that which is possible, that which is actual, and that which 
is necessary. But his lingering adherence to the Leibnizian 
rationalism, and his servitude to Architectonic, led him into 
inconsistency. He stated his view in terms of three separate 
“principles” corresponding to the categories of modality ; 
first, the possible is that which agrees with the formal 
coaditions of experience, namely, the forms of sensibility 
and the schenmtised categories; secondly, the actual is that 
which is connected with the material conditions of experi- 

* iMaW t rm i rmimt t li H DitUbU, Ber. 111 . 497 f. 

• A aas, 9. Ba88 IT. 
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ence (i.e. with sensation); thirdly, the necessary is that 
which is determined in its connection with the actual 
according to the universal conditions of experience. In so 
stating the matter Kant was misled, for from the critical 
point of view each of these "principles”, taken by itself, 
is open to objection. In particular, he was led to argue, 
in regard to the first postulate, that the formal conditions 
(and these alone) may be regarded as possible concepts,* 
a position wholly incompatible with the critical view that 
the possibility of experience depends upon a conjunction 
of material and formal factors. He further lapses into the 
Leibnizian position that concepts may be complete and 
determinate, even though we know not whether an existence 
corresponding to them is so much as possible, oblivious of 
the consideration that since the very function of a concept 
is to organise and unify the data of sense, a “mere concept*' 
is a nonentity. Kant could speak of “mere concepts” only, 
so long as he was viewing concepts as predicates of things 
in the manner of Leibniz. A bare possibility is a mere indeter- 
minate somewhat, a mere figment. 

Again, at the end of the section on the Postulates, it is 
unexpectedly announced that the question may still remain 
open whether the realm of possibility is wider than that 
of actuality, and the latter in turn wider than the realm of 
the necessary; for whether there may be other kinds of 
experience than ours, forms of intuition other than space 
and time, and forms of understanding different from the 
discursive — these are questions which in the nature of things 
cannot be aaswered by our understanding, but must be 
handed over to reason, to which alone the concept of 
"absolute possibility” belongs, since reason goes beyond all 
possible empirical use of the understanding.* 

Kant’s vacillation regarding the relation of the possible 
to the actual probably accounts in part for the fact that 
notwithstanding his sharp severance of the Ideas of reason 
> Aaaoff.oBa67ff. •A»3o-B#88. 
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from the eateries of the understanding, he never reached 
any final conclusion regarding the status of the former. On 
the whole he tended to regard the Ideas as concepts of 
abstractly possible things as distinguished from objectively 
real concepts. As already indicated, when under the influence 
of his more subjective mode of thinking, Kant tends to 
regard Reason itself as a mere transcendent employment 
of the understanding, and its Ideas as merely formal prin- 
ciples regulative of the understanding in its interpretation 
of given experience. When taken to be constitutive they 
lead to dialectical illusion.* In other portions of the first 
Critique, Reason is regarded as a separate faculty, and its 
Ideas, at their own level, as conditions of the possibility 
of experience. In the Appendix to the Transcendental Dialectic, 
which may fairly be taken as representing Kant’s maturer 
thought, the two \iew8 play with each other, as it were, 
in such a maimer as to leave little doubt about his final 
hesitation, not to say confusion, regarding the status of the 
Ideas of Reason. The section starts by defining the function 
of reason as the process of systematising the know- 
ledge supplied by the understanding. This process pre- 
supposes an Idea of a whole which logically precedes deter- 
minate knowledge of the parts, and contains the conditions 
determining a priori the place of every part and its relation 
to other parts. This Idea accordingly demands complete 
unity in the Verstandeserkenntniss, a unity by which that 
knowledge is not knowledge of a mere aggregate, but a 
system connected in accordance with necessary laws. 

But Kant immediately proceeds to define reason as the 
faculty of deducing the particular from the general, and 
to maintain that unless the general be in itself absolutely 

< Tlii> a the view « 4 ikfa pervade* the earlwr ducunoti of the Antinomic*, 
the di*cuinon of the connoipgical argiunmi, and the *cction on the Explanation 
of dialectical illti»ion. That the*e (cction* repreaent Kant’i miier view i* 
fitrly dear firom the fact that the term **tramccndental object*' b frequently 
uHsd looiciy to describe the thing«ifk 4 tself (e.g, A 613-14 B 64i->2). ^ 

cfaaracterbtic of the later portioni that dialectical illusion b attributed to 
ccnfuiioD between j^tenometia and thii^ in themselvcsa 
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indisputable, reason can never demonstrate the absolute 
universality of the rule, and consequently can introduce 
only a measure of unity into the particulars and thus make 
the rule approximate to universality. > The unity which 
reason demands, while it is the criterion of the truth of a 
rule, is therefore only a projected unity, to be r^arded 
not as given in itself, but as a problem only. It is a logical 
principle which comes to the assistance of the understanding 
in so far as it postulates by means of ideas a systematic 
unity which cannot be attained by the understanding. Such 
unity is, accordingly, not objectively necessary, but only 
subjectively and methodologically (a/j Methode) necessary,* 

Kant is not content, however, to leave the matter thus. 
He points out that in its progressive search for unity, reason 
is bound to rely up)on the principle that the particular laws 
of nature are subject to more general laws. It is not clear, 
he argues, how there can be a logical principle by which, 
reason prescribes unity of rules unless we also presuppose 
a transcendental principle whereby such systematic unity is 
a priori regarded as necessarily inherent in the objects them- 
selves. Reason would simply run counter to its own vocation 
if, in its logical use, it could regard the diversity in nature 
as merely a disguised unity, while at the same time remaining 
free to regard that unity as contrary to nature. Nor is it 
possible to maintain that reason had previously deduced 
this unity from the contingent character of nature. “The 
law of reason which requires us to seek for this unity is 
a necessary law, for without it we should have no reason 
at all, and without reason we should have no coherent use 

' A 646 n B 674. Cp. KritH d. UrttUskrafl, § 90. The only coraplete prooT, 
Knnt thinks, is that which proceeds syllogistically front universal to particular; 
consequently, since the concept of a suprasensible being cannot be subsumed 
under the universal principles of the nature of things, that concept remains 
problematical for us. 

< As an example, Kant cites the problem of discovering the unity underlying 
the phenomena aS sensation, consciousness, imagination, wit, pleasure, desire, 
etc. If they can all be trac^ to a single Gnmdkrafi, we thereby intr^uce a 
systematic unity which is hbtt kspothtliteh. 
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the imderstanding, and, in the absence of this, no 
suflBcient criterion of empirical truth. To secure such criterion 
xoe must presuppose the ^stematic unity of nature throughout as 
objectively valid and rucessaty*'*^ This unity, which is the unity 
presupposed in the scholastic maxim : entia prater necessitatem 
non esse nadtiplicanda,* far from being a mere economical 
contrivance of reason {ein bloss okonomischer Handgriff der 
Vemunft) and a '‘purely hypothetical attempt”, is a 
necessary presupposition of reason. Reason does not here 
beg (bettele), but commands (gebiete). He enumerates three 
principles of Reason, which, in so far as they have a legiti* 
mate application, are transcendentally grounded, i.e. express 
conditions necessary for the possibility of the understanding, 
and therefore of experience. Homogeneity (the above* 
mentioned maxim) is necessarily involved, inasmuch that 
were the particulars utterly without similarity, the under- 
standing could never begin its task of subsuming genera 
under higher genera. The revene of this is that it is only 
by the aid of a transcendental principle of specification that 
the understanding can proceed, in its act of judgment, to 
distingubh the species within the genus. 3 Thirdly, the logical 
law of the continuum fortnarum logicarum presupposes a tran- 
scendental law, lex continui in natura ; i.e. the understanding 
proceeds on the essential presupposition that the phenomena 
of nature form parts of one systematic whole. 

On the one hand, then, the principles of reason are 
described as heuristic principles regulative of the empirical 
exercise of reason, and, on the other hand, seizing as they 
do as rules for possible experience, they are declared to 
possess, as synthetic a priori propositions, an objective though 
indeterminate validity. They could not in the strict sense 


• In the DissirUn^ (§ 30) this maxim b described as a principle of conveni- 
ence, i.e. a principle whidi, though not **derived from the object’*, must be 
adopted in order that the intellect may form a judgment about a given object* 
But the principle of causality b here similarly conceived. 

I In the scholastic language: Entium varietates non temere cm minuends^ 
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be constitutive, for since no sensuous xhma can be assigned 
to them they can have no object in concreto. Yet since reason 
seems compelled to pursue the systematic unity of a FI?r- 
standesbegriffy there can and must be an analogon of such a 
schema, the idea, namely, of a maximum, or the thought of 
that which is greatest and absolutely complete, an idea 
which, although reason can follow only asymptotically as 
it were, serves nevertheless as a necessary rule for the 
systematic unity of the exercise of the understanding. And 
any principle which imposes upon the understanding a priori 
a rule for its systematic guidance relates, although indirectly, 
to an object of experience, and it is in this sense that the 
principles of pure reason have objective validity. They 
determine nothing in regard to an empirical object, but 
they indicate the procedure by which the empirical and 
determinate exercise of the understanding may be thoroughly 
consistent with itself. 

Kant seems never to have realised the difference between 
the two views here presented, and the Opus Postumum shows 
that when he was no longer capable of keeping in one 
connected view all the numerous threads of his discussion, 
his observations tend to assume an extreme character; he 
brings one more or less important aspect into sharp relief 
at the expense of other indispensable factors. Thus from one 
point of view he writes of God as Das Ideal einer Substanz 
welches wir uns selbshchaffen,^ and “not a thing existing out- 
side myself”,* while from another point of view he writes 
freely of God as an actual external reality. 3 In general 
Adickes has shown that it is when Kant is writing from the 
point of view of strictly transcendental thought that God 
is declared to be a mere Idea. In the realm of moral 
philosophy God is again and again affirmed to be an actual 
reality. < 

' Rcicke, XXI. 6ao. * Ibid., XXI, 417. 

1 Ibid., XXI. 333, 325, 327, 328, etc. Adickes, 781. 

4 The fdlowing pusage may serve, however, to illustrate the co nfi u k m 
in Kant’s mind: The axiom “there is a God” is a necessary hypothecs 
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It is not without doing violence to the evidence, both 
in the critical writings and in the posthumous fragments, 
that Vaihinger can contend that “for Kant no less than for 
Nietzsche the Idea of God was a mere heuristic fiction”. 
Qpite apart from the evidence just offered, Vaihinger’s 
argument is vitiated by the fact that under the magni nominis 
umbra of “fiction” he includes a miscellaneous collection of 
concepts which exhibit the widest differences. Furthermore, 
Kant repeatedly and decisively guards himself against con- 
ceiving the concept of God as a theoretical hypothesis 
comparable, say, with the caloric or the ether. Our whole 
contention has been that he could not on his principles 
regard the problem inductively, and this contention is amply 
borne out by the Opus Postumum. Doubtless the Idea of God 
is “self-made”, but it is simply an abuse of language to 
call it a fiction unless it can be shown that no object corre- 
sponding to it can possibly exist. Hence Kant speaks of God 
as “a mere Idea of reason”,* only to emphasise the point 
that “God is not an object of the senses, but of reason 
alone” ; for in the passage immediately following, this “mere 
Idea” is said to have the greatest inward and outward 
reality. By his patient examination of the MSS., Adickes 
has shown that in the whole of Konvoluten VII and /, Kant 
speaks from the standpoint of the strict tramcendental 
position. If his concentration on one aspect of truth appears 
to lead him into extreme statements, it must be remembered 
that he was writing for himself, and with his entire philo- 
sophical position always in the background; he did not, 
therefore, deem it necessary to reiterate his standpoint on 
every occasion. Had he edited his MSS. for publication, it 
would have sufficed to have made clear once for all the 

(lifPolhtul) of pure practical reatoa; it u also the supreme principle (dir 
kdihsit CfimduU) of the transcendental |^iloto|diy (Reklw, 415). Again, in 
one set of pswages Kant denies that the co n ce p t oT God is a mere fiction 
(DkAsmv), e.g. Rekfce, XXI. 358 ; cp. 341, etc. Yet in others that concept is 
specifically declared to be a men DUiUmg, e.g. XXI. 390; ep. G09, etc. 

* Rcickc,4io. 
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purely transcendental standpoint, but, with his aphoristic 
mode of writing, he had to content himself with stating the 
general results of his reflection from the restricted episte- 
mological point of view without correlating them with his 
philosophy in its entirety. 

To return to the Appendix to the Dialectic, it is under the 
more positive mode of thought that Kant declares that 
since the Ideas of Reason arc not mere Gedankendinge, they 
must admit of some kind* of deduction, though it will be 
different from that of the categories. The deduction of the 
Ideas is in truth die Vollendung des kritischen Geschdftes der 
reinen Vemunft. An Idea of Reason, he had maintained, is 
the analogon of a schema by which we arc enabled to repre- 
sent objects in their systematic unity. It indicates a rule 
in accordance with which we investigate the constitution 
and connection of the objects of experience in general.* 
The things of the world must be viewed as if they derived 
their existence from a supreme intelligence; phenomena 
must be viewed as if they had one all-suflicient ground. We 
do not derive the phenomena from the object of the Idea, 
but rather extract from the Idea the rule in accordance 
writh which the understanding attains the greatest possible 
systematic unity. 3 If it can be shown that all the rules of 
the empirical use of reason lead (under the presupposition 
of such an “object in the Idea”) to a systematic unity and 
to the extension of our empirical knowledge, without ever 
running counter to it, it becomes a necessary maxim of 
rca.son to proceed in accordance with the Ideas of reason. 
This is the transcendental deduction of the Ideas of specu- 
lative reason; they arc shown to be valid (though not 
constitutive of objects) because indispensable in the pro- 
gressive task of sy'stematising and completing our experience. 

In what respect, then, does the status of the Ideas differ 


' In the previou* wetion (A 663-4 ^ 691-3) Kant had declared die 

Ideas to be incapable of transcendental deduction. 

•A67I»B699. 1A673-B701. 
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from that of the categories? In strictness a transcendental 
condition, according to Kant, is a condition of the possibility 
of experience, and although in many places in the Appendix 
he virtually maintains that the Ideas of Reason are involved 
in each and every experience, yet in the “transcendental 
deduction of the Ideas” it is on the ground of their indis- 
pensability as methodological principles that their validity is 
affirmed. Consequently the Ideas fall short of complete 
transcendental deduction. To be capable of complete tran- 
scendental deduction they must be shown to be involved not 
only in the systematisation of our experience, but in its 
very possibility. From Kant’s point of \-icw the Ideas were 
only indirectly conditions of the possibility of experience, 
and consequently possessed no more than a quasi-objcctive 
validity. 

I have tried to show that the categories could be regarded 
as actually constitutive of objects, in a manner in which 
the Ideas could not be, only so long as objects of sense- 
experience were taken to be complexes of Vorstellungen. 
Setting that impossible assumption aside, the categories 
evince themselves as principles of interpretation, sharing 
with the Ideas (in so far as the latter can be shown to be 
indispensable) the function of systematising and interpreting 
experience. Further, it is essential to the critical position 
that the principles of knowability revealed to Bewusstsein 
iU>erhaupty or self-consciousness at the reflective Icv'el, are 
themselves knowable. They are metaphysically knowable 
as the conditions under which alone we can have sys- 
tematised knowledge. That is to say, in addition to objective 
knowledge, or knowledge of that which conforms to the 
conditions of knowability, Kant virtually recognises the 
possibility of metaphysical knowledge, or Imowledge of that 
which is universally and necessarily implied in our appre- 
hension of objective reality. Knowledge of the categories as 
in\-oIved in perceptual experience* is knowledge of the 
• mrtupra^pp. iii-ia. 
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metaphysical, and had not Kant been misled into thinking 
that the categories were not only ways in which we inter- 
pret existent reality, but actual constituents of the objects 
experienced, there would have been no obstacle to his 
holding that in so far as any principle is necessarily involved 
in the interpretation of reality, that principle is metaphysi- 
cally knowable. And if the ‘‘deduction” of the categories 
depends upon the fact that they are indispensably involved 
in the interpretation of any objective fact or event, then 
the Ideas which are indispensably involved in the inter- 
pretation of the wider and more complex features of 
experience must be admitted on similar grounds. The 
supreme test of the validity of any concept whatsoever is 
its indispensability. Ideas and categories are alike ways in 
which the finite mind cognitively apprehends objective 
reality. The contents of our thinking, whether in so-called 
perception or in the higher conceptual activity to which 
the name is usually restricted, consist of those features of 
reality which the conscious subject has progressively dis- 
criminated in contemplating the inexhaustible realm of 
cognisable fact. The world of reality involves certain truths 
which are valid of it, and it is in the attainment of truth 
about existent reality that category and Idea both find 
their use and justification. Whatever difference there may 
be between category and Idea will be determined by the 
rdle which each plays in the development of knowledge. 
Confronted with a portion of reality which lays its own 
constraint upon normal apprehension, the cognising mind 
frames its tentative concepts, and tests them by their 
applicability to further fact. The metaphysician works in 
this same field; he uses similar methods and instruments. 
Yet his position is not quite the same as that of his fellow- 
workmen. He is specially interested in what the others are 
doing. It is his business to examine and test the fundamental 
presuppositions or categories which they use. He further 
attempts to survey the universe of reality as a whole. He 
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knows that there is no end to his quest, but that does not 
deter him from attempting to formulate the minimum 
requirements of such a concept. 

The “science of metaphysics”, far from being impossible, 
is, then, inevitable. For if it be necessary, in order to com- 
plete our conception of the universe, to supplement the 
limited notions of it, obtainable through the categories, by 
the Ideas of Reason, then such necessity is surely as reliable 
a guarantee of knowledge as the power we possess, through 
means of the categories, of anticipating the general course of 
experience. True the Ideas are not verifiable in the precise 
way in which the categories are verifiable, yet if the Ideas 
are virtually forced upon us as the outcome of the discursive 
procedure of the understanding, that is as strong a mode 
of verification as we can hope to acquire. 

It will be instructive now to return to the point at which 
Kant surrendered all claim to metaphysical knowledge. 
His change of attitude toward the metaphysics of rationalism 
was the outcome not of the critical philosophy as a whole, 
but of that phenomenalism which he took to be its essential 
implication. The Dissertation fully recognises the validity of 
metaphysical knowledge, or purely intellectual knowledge 
which has no sensuous content. The net result of the Analytic 
is to show that the most the understanding can achieve 
a priori is to anticipate the form of a possible experience 
in general ; it can never transcend those limits of sensibility 
within which alone objects are given to us. Knowledge is 
therefore limited to the phenomenal world. It seemed to 
Kant to follow that knowledge of that which transcends the 
bounds of the phenomenal world is for ever impossible. 

Quite apart, however, from the wholly untenable dis- 
tinction between a realm phenomensd otyects and a 
problematic realm of unknowable things, the critical position 
by no means entails a rejection of metaphysics as such, but 
only of the metaphysical sciences, rational psycholt^, cos- 
mology, and theology, in the form which Wolff had given 
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to these supposed sciences. Kant is really working with two 
difierent conceptions of metaphysics. The first was that 
with which he was chiefly concerned in the Dialectic, where 
he seeks to determine how far it is possible to establish what 
Schopenhauer later called the three primary objects of 
scholastic philosophy, namely freedom, immortality, and 
God. In respect of these problems Kant arrived at an open 
verdict; he came to the conclusion that afiirmation and 
denial of the validity of these objects of belief are alike 
without justification. ‘ But, as already indicated, there is 
implied in the critical philosophy a quite different con- 
ception of metaphysics. Notwithstanding the restriction of 
the term knowledge to objects determined by the under- 
standing in and through the categories, and notwithstanding 
the essentially critical view that the categories are a priori 
only in reference to their product, it is no less an important 
position of transcendentalism that there can be knowledge 
of the conditions of the possibility of knowledge itself.* Here 
was no question of proceeding falsely from mere concepts 
to objects, but rather that of creating a new method of 
metaphysics. We have some indication of Kant’s partial 
recognition of the possibility of metaphysical knowloige of 
this immanent kind in his division of the subject-matter of 
metaphysics? into Ontolt^, Physiology (rational physics 

> If there is any partiality, it is on the side of the belief, for it is said that if 
reason is unable to make any positive asertion, siil/ less has it the requisite 
knowledge to make any denials regarding those objects. 

* Kant further creat^ a basis for a practical dogmatic use of reason. Separat- 
ing as he thought he could the pure and the empirical pam of the pure sciences 
of nature and of morals, he constructed the pure object of physics and formu- 
lated the pure concept of the moral law. But he was here cl^ly building on 
Wolffian foundations, and that he ne\^ar satisfied himself of the transition 
Grom the pure to the real is seen from the fact that he spent much of his old 
age in seeking such transition. Vkk Opus Pastmnum. 

1 The following definitions cf meti^hyiics may be noted: 

1764* £ine Philosophie fiber die enten Grfinde unseier Erkenntntsi. {Okf 
DiutiicMUii, U.S.W.) 

1766. Eine WmenKhaft von den Grensen der menschlichen VemunfL 
(Tnkam,) 

t770« Philosophia prima continens prindpia usus intellcctus puri. {Dit* 
mtstiim*) 
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and rational psychology), Cosmology, and Rational Theo- 
1<^. In the VorUsmgen Uber Metaphysik,^ where the division 
is practically the same, it is noteworthy that while the 
treatment of the problems of cosmology, physiology, and 
rational theology is closely parallel to the treatment of the 
same problems in the Dialectic^ Ontology, to which the 
general name Transcendental Philosophy is given, is defined 
as the piuo doctrine of the elements of all knowledge a priori, 
and throughout the section on Ontology, Kant follows the 
general lines of the argument contained in the Analytic. 
This at once suggests that he conceives himself to have 
dealt in the Analytic with those metaphysical problems which 
in the Lectures fall under the heading “Ontology”, and a 
comparison of the arguments of the two sections leaves no 
doubt that the “transcendental logic” of the first Critique 
is the equivalent of that section of metaphysics which in 
the Lectures is described as Ontology.* In the section on 
Phenomena und Pfoumena he remarks: The proud name of 
Ontology, which professes to present synthetical cognitions 
a priori of things in general in a systematic doctrine, must 
give place to the modest title “Analytic of the Pure Under- 
standing”. But reduced in status though it be, Ontology 


1783. Rcine Philosophic « . . auf bcstimmtc Gegenstande des Verstandes 
cingeschrankt. (Cnmdlegmg zur Met. der Sitlen.) 

1785. Das System aller Principien dcr reinen theoretischen Vernunft-crkenxit- 
niss durch Begriffe. {Uber die Fortschritte der Met.) 

1787. In the wider sense: Dk ganze (wahre sowohl als scheinbere) philoso* 
phische Erkenntniss aus reiner Vemunft im systematischem Zusam- 
menhangc. 

In the stricter sense: Met. besteht aus der Transcendentalphilosophie 
{Ofiiologia) und der Physiologic der reinenVemunft (including Rational 
Physiology, Rational Cosmology, and Rational Theology). {Kritik 
d. r. Vemunft. Atfl.) 

> Published by Pdlitz, 1817. Se^nd Edition, 1830. 

* In the course of his treatment he significamtly remarks: Der BegrifT des 
Gnmdes und der Folge gehort in die Logik, und also nicht in die MeUphysik. 
• • • In der Metaphysik gehort des Gnu^ unter dem Begriff der Cau^tkt. 
TThat is to say, the concept d causality belongs not as the notion of ground 
and consequent to Logic, but to Mekt^sicst the contrast between logic and 
metaphysics exactly correqionding to that between traditional and trail* 
tcfndental logic. 
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still remains a constituent part of metaphysics, and Kant 
was unable to deny that we have knowledge of “the elements 
of knowledge a priori'* J The question is whether there can 
be knowledge in the other branches of metaphysics, and 
I have contended that what, on Kant’s premises, must be 
denied is not the validity of metaphysics, but only the 
validity of a certain type of metaphysics. If the only objects 
of knowledge are objects which have been determined as 
such in accordance with certain principles of knowability, 
there can of course be no knowledge of the metaphysical 
and no knowledge of God. And when Kant denies the 
possibility of metaphysical knowledge, he does so from this 
restricted point of view. But his philosophical system is a 
vindication of the possibility of a genuine metaphysical 
knowledge. The method upon which he relied for vindi- 
cating the a priori elements in knowledge, the method, 
namely, of transcendental deduction, pointed the way to 
a new metaphysics. Knowledge of the synthetic processes 
of the understanding, and knowledge of any and every 
principle involved in the interpretation of reality, depend 
for their validity upon their indispensability. 

Of the indispensability of the concept of God as ultimate 
ground Kant had no doubt, and although God could not 
be known as an object of experience in the strict sense, yet 
Kant went so far as to declare that we are not only entitled 
but compelled {genothigt sein) to posit a real object corre- 
sj)ondmg to the Idea (tAr einen voirklichen Gegenstand zu setzen),* 
an object, however, which for ever eludes our faculty of 
apprehension. His failure to do full justice to the status of 
metaphysical principles was due to his impierfect recognition 
of the significance of his own transcendental method. His 
bifurcation of the realm of being into knowable phenomena 
and unknowable noumena made it p>ossible to consign to 
the latter all that did not belong to the former. God was 
a problematical object in the intelligible world, and that 
• Polite, tp. til., p. 19. * A 677 <=> B 705. 
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same intelligible world was the unseen reservoir of dynamic 
activities, the home of free intelligences here and now as 
well as in the future, and at the same time the very ground 
of the world of appearance. Kant had so completely 
divorced the phenomenal and noumenal realms that he was 
unable to bring them together again. But if the untenable 
notion of an ’‘intelligible” realm subsisting in isolation from 
the realm of empirical reality be abandoned, the meta* 
physical quetion that come to light is whether for the 
interpretation of the universe of existent reality in the entire 
range of its complexity the notion of God is necessarily 
required. Further, throughout the critical treatment of the 
conception of God it is largely the current theological 
notion that Kant had in mind, and he got little further 
than the problem as to whether such a transcendent being 
could in any sense be admitted as a knowable object. But 
again, the real question is not whether this or that proffered 
conception of God may be admitted to have objective or 
quasi-objective validity, but rather what concept of God, 
of the Unconditioned, of the Absolute, of Reality as a whole, 
of the supreme Unity or the supreme Ground of reality as 
a whole, or whatever other name he used, we are compelled 
to form if we are to do full justice to all the facts of experience 
so far as we have ascertained the nature of those facts. This 
problem, although it was never resolutely faced by Kant, is 
nevertheless presented in various forms in the critical writ- 
ings. Kant’s contention along the several lines of treatment 
which we have followed is that the notion of an infinite 
ground is required to supplement what is apprehended in and 
through sense-perception, in order that our conception and 
otur systematisation of the world of reality may be complete. 
Under the stress of an ever-widening view of the nature 
of real existence he was compelled to supplement “theoreti- 
cal knowledge” in more ways than one, but the conception 
of a supreme mind as the ultimate ground of the world 
as apprehended by us is never far removed from the critical 
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philosophy. The essential meaning of the doctrine of a 
transcendental unity of apperception is that there can be 
no fact which in its nature is out of relation with the unity 
of intelligence ; that the actual relations of existent entities 
are relations capable of expression in terms of thought. 
Again, the purposiveness which the * ‘reflective judgment” 
is compelled to ascribe to nature in order that the a priori 
and the contingent elements may be capable of being 
brought together is declared to be inexplicable save as it 
is judged to be due to a supreme intuitive understanding. 
And finally, the facts of the moral life compel Reason to 
postulate a supreme author of the moral order. It would 
seem to matter little whether we describe our subjective 
attitude toward such supreme ground as knowledge, prac- 
tical certainty, belief, or what not ; if our interpretation of 
the universe of fact be left incomplete except as we form 
some conception of a supreme being as the ground of its 
unity, its Gesetzlickkeit, and its natural and moral Z^'^eck- 
massigkeit, such a principle would appear to have equal claim 
with the categories to be considered transcendentally, i.e. 
metaphysically necessary. 


o 
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TRANSLATION OF KANT’S 

PRINCIPIORUM PRIMORUM COGNITIONIS 
METAPHYSICLE 

NOVA DILUCIDATIO, 1755 


A New Exposition of the First Principles of 
Metaphysical Knowledge 




REASON OF THE UNDERTAKING 

Being about, as I trust, to throw some light on the first 
principles of our knowledge, and it being my intention to 
expound in the fewest possible pages my meditations on the 
subject, I have studiously avoided prolix windings, laying bare 
only the sinevn and limbs of my arguments, leaving aside all 
elegance and grace of language as mere clothing. In this attempt 
I have had to deviate from the opinion of distinguished men, 
and sometimes even to mention them by name. I am so well 
persuaded of their fairmindedness that I am confident that this 
will in no way detract from the honour which is due to their 
merits, and can in no way be taken badly by them. For when 
opinions differ, every man may hold to his own, and it is not 
amiss to scrutinise the arguments of others, so long as bitterness 
and the thirst for contention are absent; and I am not aware 
that this is ever thought by fair judges to be contrary to the 
obligations of politeness and esteem. 

Accordingly I will, in the first place, attempt to bring to the 
test of a more careful investigation those statements which are 
put forward, as a rule more confidently than accuratdy, re- 
garding the pre-eminence of the principle of contradiction as 
supreme and indisputable above all truths. I will then try 
briefly to expound what can be more correedy put forward 
under this head. Then, as to the law of sufficient reason, 1 will 
state what is requisite to its greater accuracy of meaning and 
proof, together with the difficulties which seem to confront it. 
And when I have stated these difficulties, I will answer them 
by such force of argiunent as my moderate ability allows. 
Finally, carrying my survey somewhat further, I shall put 
forward two new principles of metaphysical knowledge, of an 
importance not, it seems to me, to be despised, not indeed those 
primitive and elementary ones, but, for that reason, even better 
adapted for use, and what is more, of the widest possible exten- 
sion. In thb attempt, however, »nce it is comparatively easy 
for one entering upon an untrodden path to slip into error, I 
am convinced that the kind reader will judge fairly and accept 
in good part what I have to say. 




SECTION I 


CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLE OF CONTRADICHON 

Admonition 

Since in the present matter I must be brief, I think it advisable 
not to write down once more the definitions and axioms which 
are current in ordinary knowledge and consonant with right 
reason; nor to emulate by imitating their manner those who, 
servilely bound by I know not what law of method, fancy that 
they have not proceeded methodically, and rationally, unless 
they have reviewed from the beginning to end everything they 
have found in the writings of philosophers. That this which I 
do deliberately may not be imputed to me as a fault, I have 
thought it right to warn the reader beforehand. 

Proposition /. — ^There is not one sole, absolutely first, universal 
principle of all truths. 

A first and truly sole principle must necessarily be a simple 
proposition. If it tacitly embraced other propositions it would 
only assume the superficial appearance of a sole principle. And 
thiu if a proposition be truly simple it must be either affirmative 
or negative. But I contend that if it be either one or the other 
it cannot be universal, embracing under itself all propositions 
whatsoever. For if you say that it is affirmative, it cannot be 
an absolutely first principle of negative truths; if negative, it 
cannot take the lead among positive truths. 

Suppose the proposition to be negative. Then, since the con- 
sequences of all truths from their own principles are either direct 
or indirect, who does not in the first place see that by the direct 
method of aiguing, only negative conclusions can be deduced 
from a negative principle? And if you postulate that afiirmative 
consequences follow from them indirecUy, you will acknowledge 
that t^ can be so only through the mediate proposition : that 
of which the opposite is false is itself true. Now this proposition, 
being itself afiirmative, cannot follow from a negative principle 
by a direct method of arguing, still less indirectly, because for 
that it would require its own support; consequently by ab- 
solutely no method will it follow i^m a principle natively 
enunciated. Accordingly, since afiirmative propositions cannot 
proceed fiom a solitary negative and sole principle, this principle 
cannot be called vtdoersal. Similarly, if you lay down as your 
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cardinal principle an affirmative proposition, negatives will 
certainly not follow fix>m it directly, while for indirect conclusions 
there will be required the proposition: If the opposite of anything 
be true, it is itself false. That is: If the opposite of anything be 
e^medt it is itself denied, which, rince it u a negative proposition, 
again can in no way be deduced from an affirmative proposition 
— another direcdy, which is self-evident, nor indirectly, except by 
taking itself for granted. Whatever, then, be your supposition, 
you will not decline to accept the proposition which I have 
laid down above, the proposition, namely, that there cannot be 
one sole, ultimate, univer^ principle of all truths. 

Proposition II. — ^There are two absolutely first principles of 
all truths: the one of affirmative truths, the proposition, viz.. 
Whatever is is; the other of negative truths, the proposition, viz., 
h^tttever is not is not. Taken together these are jointly called the 
principle of Identity. 

Again 1 call attention to the two methods of demonstrating 
truths, viz. the direct method and the indirect. The first method 
of argument establishes truth from the agreement of the notions 
of subject and predicate, and always lays down this fiindamental 
rule: Whenever a subject considered either in itself or in a 
connection affirms those things which involve the notion of the 
predicate, or excludes those things which are excluded by the 
notion of the predicate, it must be concluded that the latter 
coincides with the former. Or to put the same thing a little 
more clearly: whenever identity is found between the notions 
of subject and predicate, the proposition is true. This, expressed 
in the most general terms, as bMomes a first principle, runs: 
Whatever is is, and whoever is not is not. Accordingly the principle 
of identity governs every direct argument, that is to say, it is 
a first principle. 

If you inquire into the indirect method of argument, you will 
find, ultimately, the same dual principle as its basis. For recourse 
must always ^ made to these two propositions: (i) That of 
which the opposite is fiilse is true, i.e. that of which the opposite 
is denied is affirmed. ( 2 ) That of which the opposite is true is 
false. The first of these has for its consequences affirmative 
propositions, the other negative. If you express the former 
proposition in its simplest terms, it runs thus : Whatever is not not, 
that ^ing is (since the opposite is expressed by the particle "not”, 
and its removal by the particle “not”). You frame the latter 
in the following way: H^atem is Ml it not (for here again the 
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statement of the opposite is expressed by the particle 
and the statement of its fakity or removal is likewise 
expressed by the same particle). Now if^ as the law of signs 
requires, you follow out the force of the terms contained in the 
former proposition, because the one particle *‘not” indicates that 
the other is to be deleted, when both are deleted the proposition 
will run: Whatever is is. But since the other runs: Whatever is 
not is not, it is evident that in indirect demonstration also the 
double principle of identity has the first place, and consequently 
is the ultimate basis of all knowledge whatsoever. 

Scholium . — ^There is an example — a trifling one, no doubt, but 
not entirely to be despised — ^in the art of combining symbok, 
for the simplest terms which we use for expounding these prin- 
ciples differ scarcely at all from symbols. To take this oppor- 
tunity of setting forth what I think about this art which, ^ter 
Leibniz had announced its discovery, all the eminent men 
complained was buried in the same tomb as the great man 
himself, I confess that this pronouncement on the part of that 
great philosopher reminds me of the will of that old man in 
iEsop*s Fables w'ho, w^hen just about to ydeld up the ghost, 
disclosed to his children that he had concealed treasure some- 
where in a field, but before he had indicated the place, suddenly 
expired. This led his sons industriously to turn up the soil and 
cultivate it by digging, until, although frustrated in their hopes, 
they wTre certainly made richer by the fertility of the land. I 
venture to say that this is the only fruit to be expected from the 
investigation of that famous de\'ice of Leibniz, if, that is to say, 
there are any who are prepared to persevere with the task. But 
if open confession is right (as it surdy is), I fear that what the 
acute Boerhaave suspects in chemistry concerning the cele- 
brated craftsmen among the alchymists has likewise befallen 
that distinguished man. In their case, after many curious secrets 
had been discovered, they at length thought that everything 
w’ould be in their power so soon as they put their hand to it, 
and by a sort of hasty anticipation talked of those things as 
actually done which they inferred could be done, or rather 
ought to be done as soon as they turned their minds to doing 
them. For my part, if we are dealing with absolutely first prin- 
ciples, I do not deny that some method of symbolism is per- 
missible, since there is occasion for the use of notions, and 
therefore terms, of the simplest nature as signs. But when com- 
plicated knowledge comes to be expressed with the help of 
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symbob, aU clearness of noind suddenly sticks as it were on a 
rock and u encumbered in inextricable difficulty. I find that 
the illustrious Daries also, a philosopher of great repute, tried 
to render the principle of contradiction explicit by the help of 
symbols, expressing an affirmative nodon by the sign + A, a 
negative by the sign — A; whence appeared the equation 
•4- A — A = o, i.e. to affirm and to deny the same thing b 
impossible, or nothing. But in thu attempt I would say with all 
respect to such a great man that I cannot fail to observe a 
be^ng of the question. For if to the sign of a negative notion 
you assign the function of denying the corresponding affirmative, 
obviously you are assuming the principle of contradiction in 
which it b maintained that opposite notions destroy each other. 
But our explanation of the proposition : That of which the opposite 
is false is itself true, b immune from thb fault. For when enun- 
ciated in the simplest terms it runs : Whatever is not not, that thing 
is. By removing the particles “not” we do nothing other than 
follow out their simple significance, and there emerges, as was 
necessary, the principle of identity ; Whatever is is. 

Proposition III . — ^To estabUsh further the precedence of the 
principle of identity over the principle of contradiction for the 
purpose of securing a principatum in the hierarchy of truths. 

A proposition which assumed for itself the name of the 
absolutely supreme and most general principle of all truths 
should be announced first in the simplest, then in the most 
general terms, and thb, so far as I can see, b indubitably the 
case with the dual principle of identity. For of ail affirmative 
terms the simplest is the little word “u”, and of negative terms, 
the little word “u not”. Then nothing can be conceived to be 
more universal than the simplest notions. For the more complex 
borrow light from the simple, and because they are more deter- 
minate than the simple they cannot really be general. 

The principle of contradiction which b expressed in the 
proposition: It is impossible that the same thing should at the same 
time be and not be, b actually only a definition of the impossible. 
For whatever contradicts itself, or what b conceived at the same 
time to be and not be b called impossible. But in what way can 
it be cstabibhed that all truths ought to be referred to thb 
definition as to the Lydian stone? For it b neither necessary 
that you should vindicate any truth from the impossibility 
its Of^xmte, nor, indeed, b thb sufficient in itself. For the passage 
to the assertion of trut^ b not made fh>m the impostil^ty of 
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the opposite except through the mediating assertion: That of 
which the opposite is false is itself true^ and this therefore divides 
its authority with the principle of contradiction, as was above 
shown. 

Finally, who is there to whom it does not seem harsh and 
somewhat worse even than paradoxical to give the primacy, 
and particularly in the matter of truths, to a negative proposition, 
and to pay respect to it as head and foundation of all, when 
it is not evident why a negative truth should possess this right 
over an afiirmative truth? We rather maintain that, since both 
are species of truths, so there are two first principles, the one 
affirming, the other denying. 

Scholium . — Perhaps thb discussion, subtle and laborious as it 
is, may appear to some also superfluous and devoid of all utility. 
And if you are looking for fruitfulness of consequences, I agree 
with you. For the mind, although not taught such a principle, 
is unable to refrain from everywhere using it spontaneously 
and by a certain necessity of its nature. And for that very reason, 
is it not worthy material for discussion to follow the chain of 
truths to its very last link? And, indeed, it certainly cannot be 
deemed of little account to inquire more intimately in this way 
into the law of reasoning of our mind. To mention only one 
thing, since all our reasoning is resolved into the discovery of 
an identity of predicate with subject, considered cither as it is 
in itself or in a combination, as is evident from the ultimate 
rule of truths, hence we see that God docs not require the 
process of reasoning because, since all things are crystal clear 
to his gaze, one act of re-presentation puts before his intelligence 
which things are identical and which are not, and he has no 
need of analysis as the darkened night of our intelligence 
necessarily has. 



SECTION II 


ON THE PRINCaPLE OF THE DETERMINING REASON, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFI- 
QENT REASON 

Definition 

Propoatim IV. — To determine is to affinn a predicate with the 
exdusion of its opposite. That which determines a subject in 
respect of a certain predicate is called the reason. Reason is 
differentiated into that which determines antecedenter and that 
which determines consequenter. That is antecedenter determinans, the 
notion of which precedes that which is determined; that is to 
say, when it is not supplied, the determined thing is not intelli* 
gible.* That is consequenter determinans which would not be affirmed 
unless a notion which is determined by itself had already been 
affirmed from some other source. You may call the former the 
reason why (cur) or the reason of being or becoming, the latter 
the reason that (quod) or the reason of knowii^. 

Construction of a Dehnition of Reality 

The notion of reason, according to common opinion, effects 
a combination and connection between a subject and some 
predicate. It always requires therefore a subject, and some 
predicate to unite with it. If you seek the reason of a circle, I 
in no way understand what it is you are after unless you add 
a predicate, e.g. that it is the mc»t capacious of all isoperimetrical 
figures. We ask, for example, the reason of the evils in the world. 
We have then the propiosition : The world contains many evik. 
The ratio quod or reason of knowing is not sought, because 
experience takes the place of that, but the ratio cur or reason 
of becoming must be indicated, i.e. when it is affirmed, it is 
intelligible that the world is not indeterminate antecedently in 
respect of this predicate, but by means of it there is affirmed 
the predicate of evik with the exclusion of the opposite. A reason 
yields therefore the determined from the indeterminate. And 
since all truth operates by the determination of a predicate in 
a subject, the ratio determinans k not only a criterion of truth 
but also its source, and if you leave this out of account very 
many possible things would be found, but nothing true. Thus 
> With this may be included the “identical" reason, where the notion of the 
mbject detenojiies the predicate through its own perfect identity with it. 
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it is for us indeterminate whether the planet Mercury rotates 
about an axis or not, for we are without a ground or reason 
which enables us to affirm one or the other of these statements 
to the exclusion of the opposite ; otherwise each remains possible, 
and neither is established as true so far as our knowledge is 
concerned. 

In order to illustrate the distinction of grounds determining 
antecedenter and consequenter, I cite the case of the eclipses of the 
satellites of Jupiter, which I affirm supply a ratio cognoscendi of 
the successive propagation of light taking place at an assignable 
velocity. But this is a ground determining that truth only 
eonsequenkr. For if the satellites of Jupiter had not existed at all, 
and there had been no successive occultation of them, light 
would still have been propagated in time, although it would 
possibly not be known to us; or to come nearer to the given 
definition, the phenomena of the satellites of Jupiter, proving 
the successive motion of light, presuppose this same property 
of light without which they could not so happen, and so they 
determine the truth only consequenter. But the ratio fiendi or reason 
why the transmission of light is connected with an assignable lapse 
of time is to be found (if we adopt the view of Descartes) in the 
elasticity of the elastic globules of ether. For in accordance with 
the laws of elasticity these globules yield in some measure to 
the impact, and, when this process goes on through an immense 
concatenated series, eventually render the phenomenon per* 
ceptible. This would be a ground which determines antecedently, 
or, in other words, in its absence there would obviously be no 
detemituUum, For the globules of ether were perfectly hard, 
no interval of time would be perceived betw'een the emission 
and the incidence of the light through distances however 
immense. 

The illustrious definition of WolflT (for it has great renown) 
here seems to me to need correction. For he defines a reason 
as that by which it is understood why a thing is rather than 
is not. Here he undoubtedly includes in the definition the 
thing defined. For although the little word “why” seems sudS* 
ciently adapted to the ordinary intelligence to enable it to be 
included in a definition, yet tacitly it once more implies the 
notion of reason. For if you carefuUy examine the matter, you 
will find that it signifies the same as “for what reason”. This 
substitution having been duly made, the Wolffian definition 
will read: A reason is that ^m which it can be understood 
for what reason a thing is rather than is not 
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Similarly I have thought it better to substitute ibr the term 
st^iemt nasm the term ratio determinaiu, and I have in so doing 
the support of Grusius. For “sufficient” is an ambiguous word, 
as he concluavely shows, since it is not on the fiice of it clear 
how much suffices ; but seeing that to determine means to affinn 
in such a way that every opposite is excluded, it denotes that 
which certainly suffices for conceiving a thing thus and not 
otherwise. 

Proposition V. — Xotking is true without a determining reason. 
Every true proposition indicates that a subject is determined 
in respect of a predicate, i.e. that it is affirmed with the exclusion 
of its opposite. Hence in every true proposition the oppoute 
of the predicate in question is necessarily excluded. And the 
predicate to which the other asserted proposition is repugnant 
is excluded in virtue of the principle of contradiction. Therefore 
there is no exclusion when there is no notion repugnant to an 
opposite which shall be so excluded. Thus in every truth there 
is something which determines the truth of the proposition by 
excluding the opposite predicate. And since this comes under 
the name of a determining reason, we must lay it down that 
nothing is true without a determining reason. 

Another proof of the same thing. From the notion of reason 
we can know which of the opposite predicates must be attributed 
to the subject and which must be removed. Affirm anything 
to be true without a determining reason, there will be nothing 
|»resent whence it would be apparent which of the two oppoutes 
must be attributed to the subject and which removed. Neither, 
therefore, is excluded, and the subject is, in respect of each of 
the two predicates, undetermined. Hence there is no place for 
a truth which, although it was assumed to subsist, is exhibited 
with manifest contradiction. 

Scholium. — It has been established by the common consent of 
mankind that knowledge of truth is based on an intuition of 
the reason. Now we have repeatedly been content with a ratio 
eonsequenter determinans when concerned only with a question of 
certainty. But it is quite clear from the tffieged theorem, u nd 
from the definition considered conjointly, that a redio tmUrjAmUr 
deterrmnans, or, if you prefer, a geneUc, or at least identical reastm, 
is always present, for, of course, a ratio eonsequenter deterrmans 
does not bring truth into bring, but explains it. Let us go on, 
however, to grounds that determine existence. 
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Propositim VI. — It is impossible that anything should have the 
reason of its own existence in itself. 

For whatever contains in itself the reason of the existence of 
something is the cause of that thing. If, therefore, it be affirmed 
that there is something which has the reason of its existence 
in itself, then that entity would be the cause of itself. But since 
the notion of cause is in nature prior to the notion of the thing 
caused, and the latter posterior to the former, the same thing 
would be at the same time prior to and posterior to itself. And 
that is absurd. 

Corollary. — ^Whatever, therefore, is said to exist absolutely 
necessarily, exists not on account of a certain reason, but because 
the opposite is plainly not thinkable. The impossibility of the 
opposite is the ground' of the knowledge of its existence, but 
it is entirely without any ratio antecedenter determirums. It exists ; 
and in rcsp>ect of the entity in question, to have affirmed this, 
or indeed to have conceived it, is enough. 

Scholium. — Now I find in the writings of recent philosophers 
the view repeatedly put forward, that God has the ground of 
his existence in himself. But I am unable to agree. To these 
worthy men it seems rather too drastic to deny to God, as the 
ultimate and most complete principle alike of grounds and 
causes, a cause of himself; and so, b^use there cannot be any 
ground of his being beyond himself, they say that he has that 
ground concealed within himself. But surely scarcely anything 
could be more remote from right reason. For when in a chain 
of reasons you come to a beginning, it is thereby clear that 
you have come to a stop, and that the inquiry is obviously 
brought to an end by the answer being complete. I know, of 
course, that appeal may be made to the very notion of God, and 
they postulate that his existence is determined in this notion; 
but it is evident that this holds good in the ideal, and not in 
the real order. You form for yourself a notion of some entity 
in which there is completeness of reality. It must be acknowledged 
that, given this conception, existence should be attributed to such 
a being. And so the argument proceeds: If in any being all 
realities without distinction are united, that being exists; if they 
are only conceived as united, its existence also is an existence only 
in ideas. The propoudon, therefore, should rather be stated in 

■ For the sake of cleamen I have sometimes trasdated ratis as "reasoa" 
and sometimes as “ground”.— [Tr.]. 
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this way: In fiaming for ourselves a notion of a certain being 
which we call God, we have framed it in such a manner that 
existence is included in it. If, then, the preconceived notion be 
true, it is also true that God exists. So much at any rate may 
be said for the sake of those who assent to the Cartesian 
argument. 

Proposition F//.— There is a being whose existence is prior to 
the very possibility both of itself and of all things ; this being, 
therefore, is said to exist absolutely necessarily. That being is 
called God. 

The possibility of certain conjoined notions only is summed 
up in the idea of non-repugnance and in that way the notion 
of possibility comes from conjunction. Moreover, in every 
instance of conjunction, the things conjoined must be present, 
and where there is nothing at all, there can be no conjunction 
or corresponding notion of possibility. It follows, therefore, that 
nothing can be conceived to be possible unless whatever of 
reality there is in every possible notion do exist, and, indeed, 
absolutely necessarily— for if this latter be denied, nothing at 
all will be possible, i.e. there would be only the impossible. 
Further, this complete reality must be united in a single being. 

For if it be posited that these real characteristics, which are, 
as it were, the material of all possible conceptions, are dis- 
tributed among many existent things, any one of these things 
would have its existence limited in a certain way, i.e. connected 
vnth certain privations. Since absolute necessity is not comprised 
in these in the same way as in real things, and since neverthe- 
less these privations pertain to the complete determination of 
a thing, apart from which a thing cannot exist, realities limited 
in this way would exist contingently, and so for absolute necessity 
it is requisite that they should exist apart from all limitations, 

^ i.e. should constitute an infinite being. Since plurality (if you 
assume it) would be a repetition of this being, and hence a 
contingency opposed to abwlute necessity, only one being must 
be affirmed to exist absolutely necessarily. God, therefore, and 
one God only, is given as the absolutely necessary principle of 
all possibility. 

SchoUum.— Tim is the demonstration of divine existence, 
essential so far as such is possible, and although there cannot 
really here be any question of genesis, it is nevertheless proved 
by an aigument of the very fint order, viz. the actual possibUity 
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of things. It is clear, therefore, that if you take away God, not 
only all existence of things but even the internal possibility of 
them is also absolutely abolished. For although it is customary 
to describe essences (which consist in internal possibility) as 
necessary, and in common parlance absolutely necessary, yet they 
would be more rightly said to coincide absolutely necessarily mth 
things. For the essence of a triangle which consists in the con- 
junction of its three sides is not in itself necessary. What sane 
person would contend that it is in itself necessary that the three 
sides should always be conceived as conjoined? This indeed 
I concede is necessary to a triangle, that if you think a triangle 
you miast necessarily think its three sides, and that is the same 
as saying that ^‘if anything is, it is’’. But how it comes about 
that to the thought of the sides, of the enclosing of space, the 
other ideas follow, namely that it be in a genus which is think- 
able (whence every notion of a thinkable thing comes by com- 
bining, limiting, or determining), this could not in any w'ise be 
conceived unless in God, the source of all reality, there existed 
everything that is in a real notion. 

We know, of course, that Descartes put foru-ard an argument 
for the divine existence drawn fh>m the internal notion of that 
existence. How he was in fact misled in this you can see in 
the scholium of the preceding paragraph. Among all beings God 
is the only one in whom existence is prior, or, if you prefer, 
identical with possibility. And no notion of that possibility 
remains as soon as you separate it from his existence. 

Proposition VIII. — Nothing that exists contingently can be 
without a reason antecedently determining its existence. 

Suppose it to be without a reason. There will then be nothing 
to determine it as existing except the existence itself of the thing. 
Since, therefore, its existence is none the less determined (i.c. is 
affirmed in such a way that every opposite of its complete deter- 
mination is entirely excluded), there will be no exclusion of the 
opposite other than that which springs from the affirmation of 
existence. Now since this exclusion is identical (since nothing else 
forbids that the thing should be non-existent than that its non- 
existence be removed), the opposite of its existence is per se 
excluded, i.e. will be absolutely impossible. In other words, the 
thing will exist absolutely necessarily, which contradicts the 
hypothesis. 

Corollary. — From these arguments it is therefore evident that 
it is the existence only of contingent things that needs the basis 

F 
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of a detenmning reason, and that the one absolutely necessary 
being is exempt from this law. Hence the principle must not 
be admitted in such a general sense that it embraces in its 
dominion the imiverse of all possibilities. 

Seholiwn . — We reach at last the proof of the principle of 
determining reason, illuminated, as it appears to me, by every 
l^ht of certainty. It is sufficiently obvious that the ablest 
philosophers of our time, among whom I single out the illustrious 
Crusius for special honour, have constantly complained of the 
insufficient demonstration of this principle, a deficiency obser- 
vable in all works on the subject. The great man despaired so 
much of rectifying this deficiency that he seriously contended 
that this proposition even is quite incapable of proof, if it be 
granted to be as true as you could vrish. But I must now give 
the reasons why the proof of this principle was not so clearly 
and briefly advanced by me as to finish it entirely, as is usually 
attempted, in a single argument, but that it was necessary to 
arrive at complete certainty only by a circuitous process. 

For in the first place I had to distinguish carefully between 
reason of truth and reason of existence, although it might 
seem good to extend the universality of the principle of deter- 
mining reason in the region of truths equally over the realm 
of existence. For if nothing is true (i.e. if a predicate does not 
agree with a subject) without a determining reason, it follows 
that without such a determining reason there will be no pre- 
dicate of existence. It is admitted that for establishing a truth 
there is no need of a reason determining antecedently, but that 
it is sufficient that an identity should subsist between predicate 
and subject. But so for as existing things are concerned there 
is the question as to the reason antecedendy determining, and 
if there be none, then the being in question exists absolutely 
necessarily; but if the existence be condngent, I have shown 
it to be unanswerable that there cannot but be a reason ante- 
cedendy determining. Hence the truth, being drawn from its 
very sources, has come forth the more limpid. 

That very disdnguished man Crusius thinks that some eiusting 
things are so determined by their own actuality that it is, he 
says, vain to require anything else besides. Tidus does something 
of his own free will. I ask: Why did he do this rather than not 
do it? He replies: Because he willed it. But why did he will 
it? This, he asserts, it is fiitile to ask. If you ask: Why did he 
not rather do somethii^ else?, he replies: Because he u now 
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doing this. So he thinks a free volition is, in act, determined 
through its own existence, not antecedently through reasons 
priOT to its own existence. And he contends that by the mere 
affirmation of actuality all opposite determinations are excluded, 
and that there is, therefore, no need for a determining reason. 
Let me show, however, by another argument, that if you abandon 
the reason determining antecedently, a contingent thing is never 
sufficiently determined, and hence cannot be existent. An act 
of free volition exists. Its existence excludes the opposite of this 
determination. But since formerly it was non-existent, and the 
existence does not in itself determine whether formerly it was or 
was not, the question whether or not it existed before is not de- 
termined by the existence of this volition. Yet, because in a com- 
plete determination this is the main question of all, whether a 
thing had a beginning or not, a being will be so far undetermined, 
and will not be able to be determined unless, in addition to those 
things which are part of its intrinsic existence, notions are taken 
in consideration which can be the subject of thought quite apart 
from the existence of the thing in question. But since that which 
determines the former non-existence of a thing precedes the 
notion of its existence, and that which determines that an 
existent being did not previously exist, has at the same time 
determined it from non-existence to existence (because the 
propositions (i) why that which now exists did not formerly 
exist, and (ii) why that which formerly did not exist now exists, 
are really identical), i.e. since it is a ground antecedently deter- 
mining existence, without this also it is abundantly evident 
that there can be no question of the complete determination 
of that entity which is conceived to have begun, and hence no 
question of its existence. If this demonstration seems to anyone 
somewhat obscure owing to the rather subtle analysis of the 
notions, he can be content with what preceded. 

Finally, let me more briefly explain why I have declined to 
acquiesce in the proof employed by the renowned Wolff and 
his followers. This illustrious man’s proof, as it is clearly ex- 
pounded by the keen-sighted Baumgarten, comes in a few words 
to this : If anything had not a reason, its reason would be nothing ; 
therefore nothing would be something, which is absurd. The 
line of ailment should, however, raffier be fashioned thus: 
If there be not a reason for a thing, the reason of it is nothing, 
i.e. a non-entity. This, indeed, I concede with both hands, ^ce 
if there be no reason, the concept answering to it wiU be a 
concqyt of non-entity; hence if no reason can be assigned to 
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an entity, except one to which no concept corresponds, that 
entity will entirely lack a reason; and we return to the sup- 
position. Hence the absurdity does not follow which they thought 
followed from it. I will give an example in support of my 
contention. According to this mode reasoning I would under- 
take to prove that even the first man was begotten of some 
father. For, suppose that he was not. Then there would be 
nothing which had begotten him. He would therefore have been 
begotten by nothing, and since this is contradictory it must be 
confessed ^at he was begotten by something. It is scarcely 
difficult to extricate oneself from the fallacy of this argument. 
If he has not been begotten, then nothing has begotten him. 
That is to say, he who would be thought to have begotten him 
is nothing or is a non-entity, which, indeed, is as certain as 
anything can be; but the proposition turned the other way 
round makes the most unmitigated nonsense. 

Proposition IX. — ^To enumerate and solve the difficulties which 
seem to beset the principle of the determining reason, commonly 
called the sufficient reason. 

Among those who impugn this principle, the acute Crusius 
may be rightly considered' as leading the attack, and alone 
of aU as being able to hold his pc»ition. I regard him as being 
scarcely second to any, I will not say among the philosophers 
of Germany, but among the teachers of philosophy. If my dis- 
cussion of his doubts turns out well (which the championship 
of a good cause seems to promise), I shall account myself to 
have overcome all difficulty. In the first place, he exposes the 
ambiguity and uncertain meaning of the formulation of this 
principle. For, as he correctly remarks, the ratio cognoscendi, and 
likewise the moral reason and other ratimes idedes, are repeatedly 
taken for real and antecedently determining reasons; so that 
often it can only with difficulty be known which you desire 
to be understood. This weapon, seeing that it does not hit otu: 
contentions, need not be parried by us. He who examines my 
arguments, of whatever sort they will see that I carefully 
distinguish the ratio veritatis from the ratio actuditatis. In the 
former it is merely a question of asserting a predicate, the 

•I do not here desire to detract from Dories, whose arguments, as well as 
those of some other pe(^, I hold to be of great moment in the attack on the 
principle of ratio ieUrmoatu. But since they seem to be closely rdated to diose 
which are to be alleged by the excellent D. Crusius, I think that I can restrict 
my refutation of doubts more particularly to those points, without incurring 
die dis^easure of those no doubt great men. 
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assertion being effected through notions involved in the subject 
either absolutely or in an observed nexus, for there is disclosed 
only idendty with a predicate, the predicate being inherent in 
the subject. In the latter the question concerns those predicates 
which are affirmed to be so involved, and examination is made 
not as to whether, but as to whence their existence is determined. 
If nothing is present which excludes the opposite except the 
absolute positing of the thing in question, it must be regarded 
as existing in itself and absolutely necessarily. But if it be assumed 
to exist contingently there must be present other things which 
by determining it thus and not otherwise, antecedently exclude 
the opposite of its existence. So much, then, for our demonstration 
in general. 

More danger certainly threatens the defenders of the principle 
from that objection of the disdnguished man, in which, with 
eloquence and with admirable strength of argument, he stig- 
matises our posidon as involving the immutable necessity of all 
things (that is to say, the Stoic Fate restored to its former status), 
and, moreover, the impairment of all liberty and morality. His 
argument, which, although not altogether new, is nevertheless 
set forth in greater detail and more powerfully by him, 1 will 
state as concisely as can be, without, however, lessening its 
force. 

If whatever happens cannot happen otherwise unless it have 
a reason determining it antecedendy, it follotvs that whatever 
does not hempen is also unable to happen, because clearly no reason 
is present, and without a reason it is quite impossible that it 
should happen. And since this much mmt be granted in retro- 
gressive order concerning all reasons of reasons, it follows that 
all diings take place in natural conjunedon, so connectedly and 
inseparably, that he who desires the opposite of a pardcular 
event, or even of a free acdon, is desiring the impossible, for 
the reason required for producing it is not present. And so by 
reviewing the unalterable chain of events which, as Chrysippus 
says, once for ail rolls and winds through an agelong series of 
consequents, the sole uldmate reason of events and the fertile 
ground of so many consequents is found at last in the first state 
of the world, which directly exhibits God as creator, from 
which ground, when afiirmed, others are derived, and others 
from them, throughout the ages that follow, by an ever fixed 
law. The disdnguished man attacks the well-known distinedon 
between absolute and hypothedcal necessity, by which his 
opponents thought, so to speak, to escape through a crack— a 
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distinction which obviously is of no moment for mitigating the 
force of efficacy of necessity. For what does it matter whether 
the oppodte of an event, which is exactly determined by ante- 
cedent reasons, be conceivable when it is contemplated per se, 
seeing that this opposite cannot in any way really take place, 
inasmuch as those reasons are not present which are necessary 
for it to exist, but rather reasons are present for the contrary? 
The opposite of an event taken in isolation, you say, can never- 
theless be conceived, and is therefore possible. But what then? 
Nevertheless it is not able to be, because that it should never te 
in actuality is sufficiently secured through reasons already 
existing. Take an example. Caius is guilty of an imposture. 
Inasmuch as he is a man, sincerity was not, of course, contrary 
to Caius through his primitive determinations. 1 grant it. Never- 
theless, as he is now determined it is undoubtedly repugnant 
to him, because there are present in him reasons which posit 
the contrary, and sincerity cannot be attributed to him without 
disarran^ng the whole sequence of interwoven grounds right 
back to the first condition of the world. Let us now hear what 
this illustrious man next concludes. The determinii^ reason 
brings about not only that this action rather than any other 
should take place, but that it is impossible for anything else 
to happen in its place. Whatever therefore happens in us, pro- 
vision for its consequence has been so arranged by God that 
it is obviously impossible that anything other should follow. 
The imputation of our deeds does not, therefore, pertain to us, 
but God is the one cause of all things, and he has bound us by 
those laws so that we must fulfil in some way our destined lot. 
Is it not so arranged that no sin can be displeasing to God? 
Because when a sin happens, it at the same time testifies that 
the series of implicated events fixed by God did not admit of 
anything else. Why then does God blame sinners for deeds 
wlfich, although they have committed them, have been already 
through and through provided for from the conception and 
origin of the world? 

Refutation of Doubts 

When we distinguish hypothetical necessity, moral in kind, 
from absolute necessity, the question is not concerning the force 
and efficacy of necessity, whether, namely, a factor in one event 
or another is either more or less necessary; the question is con- 
cerning the necessitating principle, namely w/unee a thing is 
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necessary. I willingly concede that in this respect not a few of 
the adherents of the Wolffian philosophy turn aside in some 
measure from the truth in maintaining that what is affirmed 
through a chain of reasons hypothetically determining one 
another is in a sense somewhat removed from complete necessity, 
because it lacks absolute necessity. In this matter 1 agree wiffi 
their renowned antagonists that the distinction, which everyone 
realises, mitigates but little the force of necessity and the 
cerdtude of determinadon. For just as nothing can be conceived 
to be Irvtr than ihe true, and nothing more certain than Uu certain, 
so nothing can be conceived to be more detenrdned than the deters 
mined. The world’s events are determined so certainly that the 
divine prescience, which cannot be deceived, beholds, con> 
formably to a nexus of grounds, and with equal certainty, both 
the future of things and the impossibility of the opposite, as 
if the opposite were excluded by the absolute conceiving of 
them. Here the quesdon hinges not upon to what extent, but upon 
whence the determined futurity of condngent things is based. 
Who is there who would doubt that the act of creadng the 
world is not uncertain in God, but was determined so certainly 
that the opposite would be unworthy of God, that is to say, 
is clearly not reconcilable with the nature of God? Yet the 
action is none the less free because it is determined by those 
grounds which, inasmuch as they certainly incline his will, 
include the modves of his own infinite intelligence, and do not 
proceed from some blind power of nature. So also in the free 
acdons of men, so far as they are regarded as determined, the 
opposite is indeed excluded, but it is excluded not from reasons 
extraneous to the desires and spontaneous inclinadons of the 
conscious subject, as if a man were compelled, so to speak, 
against his will by some inevitable necessity to the performance 
of deeds ; but in the very inclining of the wishes and desires, so 
far as he willingly yields to the inducements of presentadons, his 
actions are determined by a fixed law in a nexus which is indeed 
most certain and yet voluntary. The fact that a dividing 
line separates phyacal acdons, and those which possess moral 
liberty, is consdtuted not by a difference of nexus and cerdtude, 
as if only those which labour under a doubtful future, and are 
exempt from grounds and connectedness of reasons, enjoyed a 
vague and uncertain mode of origin; for in such a case they 
would be little worthy of being regarded as the prerogatives of 
intelligent beings. But the fact that it is by their own reasons 
that their cerdtude is determined makes every instance stand 
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out as a record of the characteristic of liberty^ for they are 
elicited only through motives of the intellect applied to the 
will, while, on the other hand, all animal or physico-mechanical 
actions are necessitated regularly by external solicitations and 
impulses without any spontaneous inclining of the will. Indeed, 
it is generally acknowledged that the power to perform an action 
evinces itself indifferently in either direction, but that only those 
things offered by presentations of what is pleasing as inducements 
are determined by inclination. The more firmly the nature of 
man is bound by this law the more surely docs he rejoice in 
liberty, nor does being carried towards objects by a vague 
impulse in any direction constitute freedom. For no other reason 
does he act, you say, than because it thus pleased him most. 
Now I hold you bound by this confession of yours. For what 
is “being pleased” if not the inclining of the will, in accordance 
with the inducement exercised by the object, to this rather than 
to that? Your “it pleases”, or “it is pleasant”, signifies, therefore, 
an action determined by inner reasons. For “being pleased” 
determines an action on your view; it is, indeed, only the 
acquiescence of the will in an object in proportion to the ground 
of an inducement by which it inclines the will. Accordingly 
a determination is relative (respectiva) in which, if the will is 
affirmed to be attracted equally, but one of the two ways is 
the more pleasant, it is the same as that it pleases both equally 
and unequally, which involves repugnance. Yes, circumstances 
can happen where grounds which may incline the will to one 
or other course of action may readily escapee consciousness, 
although one of them is none the less selected. Then, however, 
there has been a reversion from a higher to a lower faculty 
of mind and the mind is disposed in some sense towards the 
motive that has the superior weight (of which we shall make 
fuller mention in what follows) through one of the two ways 
of the obscure presentation. 

In brief, if it be permissible, we may illustrate the well-known 
controversy by a ^alogue between Caius, the defender of the 
liberty of indifference, and Titius, the supporter of a determining 
reason. 

Caius. The course of my former life arouses in me remorse 
of conscience, but there remains this one solace, if credence 
is to be placed in your doctrines, that the blame for the deeds 
committed does not fall upon me. For since I have been bound 
by a nexus of grounds determining one another in turn even 
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from the beginning of the world, whatever I have done I could 
not resist doing, and whoever now reproaches me with my 
faults and fruitlessly urges that another mode of life should 
have been entered upon by me proceeds absurdly, no less so 
than if he were demanding that I ought to have stayed the flow 
of time. 

Titius. Cbme now ! What is thu series of grounds by which 
you complain you have been bound? Whatever you have done, 
have you not done of your own free will? Has, then, the silent 
monition of conscience and the fear of God admonishing within 
clamoured falsely against you when you were about to sin? Did 
it do nothing but mock you when you were drinking, playing, 
making an oflering to Venus, and other things of that kind? 
Were you ever, though unwilling, dragged into sin? 

Caius. I do not in the least deny it. I honestly feel that 
without resisting and struggling strenuously against inclinations 
I was snatched away, as if by a twist of the neck, into a trans- 
verse direction. Consciously and with pleasure I yielded myself 
to vices. Whence did this inclining of the will to the baser part 
befall me? Before it happened, when indeed both divine and 
human laws appealed to me in their own ways while I hesitated, 
was it not already determined by a totality of grounds that I 
should follow the bad rather than the good course? If we posit 
a reason that is free from all restraints, would it not impede 
the determined being so as to make the deed void? Any 
inclination of my will is perfectly determined, in your view 
by a prior reason, and this again by a prior, and so on, even 
to the source of all things. 

Titim. Let me now, however, remove your scruples. The 
series of implicated reasons has provided the inducing motives 
for an action in whatever limb you like to be performed; to 
one or other of these you have surrendered just because it was 
agreeable thus to act rather than otherwise. Now, you say, “it 
had already been determined by a totality of reasons that I 
should incline to a certain course”. But I want you to consider 
whether for a complete ground of an action there is not required 
a spontaneous inclining of your will in accordance with the 
inducement of the object. 

Caius. Beware of saying “spontaneous”. It was impossible 
that it should not have inclined in that way. 

Titius. But so far from disposing of spontaneity this even 
makes it more certain, provided it be understood in a right 
sense. For sponUsmty is action proceeding from an internal 
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When this action is detennined in conformity with the pK< 
sentation of the good it is what we call liberty. The more certainly 
anyone can be said to comply with this law, and therefore the 
more he is determined by all the assumed motives for willing, 
the freer the man is. It does not follow from your argument 
that liberty is impaired by dint of reasons determining ante- 
cedently. For the confession that you acted not involuntarily 
but in accordance with pleasure sufficiently contradicts you. 
Hence your action was not inevitable in the sense you would 
appear to imply, for you did not seek to avoid it, but it was 
i^allible in accordance with the inclining of your impulse to 
the circumstances so constituted. And this verily brings home 
the greater blame to you. For you willed so resolutely, that you 
did not suffer yourself to be turned away from the project. But 
I will slay you with your weapon. Come now ! In what way do 
you consider the notion of liberty could, more appropriately 
with your view, be formulated? 

Caitts. My view is this: If you can get rid of whatever there 
is of a concatenated network of grounds determining one another 
in a fixed order of occurrence ; if you conceded that in any free 
action a man is in a condition of indifference towards each 
motive, and when all reasons whatsoever that you have imagined, 
which are in any way determining, have been affirmed, yet that 
he can dioose any one irutead of any other, then at length 1 
would confess that the act is really performed with freedom. 

Titius. Good gracious! If any deity allowed you to get this 
desire, you would be the unhappiest man of all time. Suppose 
you have decided in your mind to proceed along the path of 
virtue. Suppose your mind be already honourably sustained by 
the precepts of religion and by whatsoever other things are 
effective for the strengthening of counsel. Then an occasion of 
doing something occurs. Straightway you fall into what is 
ignoble, for no reasons which attract you determine you. I seem 
to hear you uttering still other complaints. “Ah, what sinister fate 
has suddenly driven me from wise counsel? What need is there 
of precepts in order to perform a deed of virtue? Actions take 
place by chance, they are not determined by reasons No, 
indeed, you say, I do not blame the unwelcome coercion of a 
certain fote snatching me away, but I detest that something 
I know not what which procures my lapse into what is base. 
O shame ! Whence comes this impulse, detestable to me, towards 
the baser fart, which could just as easily have led me into the 
opposite course? 
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Caitts. But this noight be said about every kind of freedom. 

Titifu. You see I have brought your arguments into a narrow 
comptass. Do not invent spectres of ideas. For you feel yourself 
to be free; do not then concoct a notion of this liberty that is 
out of accord with right reason. To act freely is to act in con- 
formity with one’s impulse, and in truth in conformity with 
consciousness. And this verily is not excluded by the law of 
determining reason. 

Caius. Although I have scarcely anything to urge in opposi- 
tion to you, yet the inner meaning of your view seems to me 
to jar. For take a case of no great importance: if I observe 
myself, I notice that I am free to incline in either direction, 
so that I am sufEciently persuaded that the direction of my 
action was not determine by an antecedent series of reasons. 

Titius. I will try to show you the tacit deception which 
occasions in you the illusion of a liberty of indifference. A natural 
impulsive power, resident in the human mind, is directed not 
only upon objects, but upon furnishing the intellect with pre- 
sentations. Inasmuch, therefore, as we feel ourselves to be the 
originators of presentations which contain the motives of choice 
in a given situation, so that we are well able either to attend 
to them, or to suspend attention, or turn attention in another 
direction, and thus are conscious of being able not only to strive 
in conformity with our impulse towards objects, but also to 
change those self-same objective reasons variously at pleasure; 
so we can scarcely restrain ourselves from supposing that the 
working of our will is exempt from all law and free from fixed 
determination. But if we take pains to think correcdy, we shall 
readily be convinced that there must certainly be present reasons 
determining why, in a given instance, the inclining of attention 
towards a combination of presentations is this and no other. 
Consequently, when reasons from one direction solicit our 
attention, to prove at once that we are at least free, we turn 
our attention in the opposite direcdon. And further, there must 
be reasons determining why the impulse is directed thus and not 
otherwise. 

Caius. You have shown me, I confess, to be involved in many 
difficulties, but I am certain that you are embarrassed with 
scarcely fewer. How do you think ^t the deterhoined future 
of evils, of which God is verily the uldmate and determining 
cause, can be reconciled with God’s goodness and holiness? 

Titius. That we may not fruidessly spend dme in useless 
ducussions, I will briefly exhibit the uncertaindes which hold 
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you in suspense, and untie the knot of your doubts. Since the 
certitude of all events, both physical events and free actions, 
is determined, the consequent by the antecedent, the antecedent 
by the still earlier preceding events, and so on by ever preceding 
grounds in a concatenated nexus until the first condition of the 
world which directly displays God as creator is as it were a 
fountain and gushing spring from which all things take their 
downward course by an infallible necessity, therefore you think 
God is to be designated unreservedly the inventor of evils. Nor 
does God seem to be able to eschew the web which he himself 
began, and which is woven conformably with his first mode of 
expression in the future periods of succe^ing time, and pursues 
with as much indignation as is compatible with holiness the 
great moral evils interwoven in the work, if indeed the blame 
for all evils reverts at length upon the first contriver himself. 
These are the things which, being doubtful, oppress you. Let 
me dispel their shadows. 

In undertaking the primordial afiairs of the universe, God 
started a series which includes, in a fixed nexus of reasons bound 
together intimately and interconnectedly, even moral evik, and 
corresponding to these, physical evik. But it does not follow 
firom thk that God can be reproached as being the originator 
of morally perverse actions. If, as is the case in regard to 
mechanical things, intelligent beings were to hold themselves 
in a passive attitude towards those things which impel them 
to fixed determinations and changes, I do not deny that the 
ultimate blame for all these things must devolve upon God, as 
the designer of the machine. But the things which happen 
through the will of beings who are intelligent and endowed with 
the power of determining themselves of their own accord 
obviously proceed from an inner principle, from conscious 
impulses, and from the choice of one or another course of 
conduct according to freedom of judgment. Hence when the 
state of things in constituted in some manner prior to the 
occurrence of fire acts, then hotvsoever that inteUigent being 
may be enslaved in such a network of circumstances that it is 
absolutely certain that moral evils will result from it, and can 
foresee t^t that will be so, yet thk future k determined by 
such reasons as that amongst them the voluntary direction of 
actions upon what k base k the central fact. And when what 
the sinners do greatly pleases them to do, it k perfectly consonant 
with equity that they ought to stand their trial and pay the 
penalty (or their illicit pleasure. And, so far as concerns the 
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abhorrence which doubtless it is right that God should, owing 
to his holiness, feel for sins, but which seems to be scarcely 
consistent with the decree of the foundation of the world, which 
must have included these evils as happening in the future, even 
the difficulty which here besets the question is not insuperable. 

Let us put it in this way : The infinite goodness of God aims 
at the greatest perfection of created things, so much as can be 
theirs, and the greatest happiness of the spiritual world. Surely 
with the same infinite endeavour to manifest himself he may 
not only have bestowed his labour on the more perfect series 
of events which afterwards might come into existence in the 
chain of reasons, but in order that nothing of good, even of a 
minor grade, might be lacking, and in order that the universe 
of things should in its immensity embrace all things from the 
highest grade of perfection which belongs to finite things to all 
inferior grades, and so to speak to nothing, he even allowed 
things to enter into his purview {delineationem) which, with the 
admixture of a great many evils, would yet supply something 
good which the wisdom of God should elicit therefrom, and thus 
differentiate the manifestation of the divine glory in its infinite 
variety. In this endeavour it was eminently befitting to his 
wisdom and power and goodnes.s that there should not be wanting 
a record of the human race which, however mournful, would 
yet bear in itself numberless witnesses for proclaiming the divine 
goodness even in the self-same medley of evils. Nor in truth 
must he be thought to have intended and designedly to have 
evolved the evils thus interwoven in the work which he had 
begun. For he had in mind the good things which he knew if 
the grounds were withdrawn would not remain, and which it 
was unworthy of his highest wisdom to eradicate together with 
the unhappy tares. Besides, sin is committed by mortals by the 
volimtary and innermost state of the mind, the chain of ante- 
cedent reasons not urging and constraining them unwillingly, 
but inducing them ; and although it was certainly to be foreseen 
that these inducements would be yielded to, yet since the origin 
of these evils is centred in an inner principle of selfidetermina- 
tion, it is abundantly evident that it must be laid to the charge 
of the offenders themselves. And so it cannot be considered that 
the divine majesty shrinks the less from sins because by per- 
mitting them he has in a measure assented to them. For that 
very compensation consists in brinpng back those addicted to 
evils for which there was h'cence to the better course by strenuous 
labour. And these compensations he strives to attain by advising. 
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warning, encouraging, supplying the means, and this is, rightly 
cmiside^, the end whidi the divine artificer had in view. By 
these means, therefore, since he lops off and, so far as can be 
done consistently with the unimpaired liberty of man, frustrates 
the firuitful branches of evils, he has shown himself by his very 
act a haterof all depravity, while a lover of the perfections which 
can none the less be elicittd irom it. 

But having wandered from the purpose of my undertaking 
somewhat filler than is in keeping therewith, I return to the 
path. 

AnomoNS to Problem IX 

There is no place for divine foreknowledge in respect of free 
actions unless the future be admitted to be determined by its 
own reasons. 

Those who subscribe to our principle have always strongly 
urged this argument against those who impugn it. Consequently, 
while refraining firom that undertaking, it will be sufficient to 
reply only to those arguments which Crusius, clear-sighted as 
he is, offers in support of the contrary. He charges those who 
think as 1 do with holding a view unworthy of God, inasmuch 
that they imagine God as making use of ratiocination. Indeed, 
if in this matter there are any who assert otherwise, I pass 
willingly to the side of the adversary. For I agree that a winding 
series of ratiocinations little becomes the greatness of a divine 
intellect. For there is no need, on the p>art of an infinite intelli- 
gence, for the abstraction of universal notions and for a com- 
bining of such notions, nor for a colligation made for eliciting 
consequences. But here we maintain that God caimot foresee 
those things the future of which is not determined antecedently, 
not for want of mearu, which we grant he does not need, but 
because it is impossible to have foreknowledge of a future which 
is obviously nothing if its existence is altogether and in itself 
and antec^ently undetermined. For by its contingency it is 
inferred to be undetermined in and for itself; the opponents 
contend that it is equally undetermined antecedendy; it is 
obviously, therefore, both in itself destitute of determination, i.e. 
of a future, and must be so represented by the divine inteUect 

Then our esteemed adversary ingenuously avers that there is 
nothing incomprehensible here, but that when contemplation 
goes back to infinity, it is quite in keeping with the sublimity 
^ its object {obueti emintiitia). But however much I may be 
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inclined to acknowledge that certain shrines of a more profound 
intelligence must remain never to be disclosed to human intellect, 
though you are prepared to descend into the innermost depths, 
yet the question here is not concerning the mode of existence, 
but whether the thing itself has a place, when to contemplate 
its repugnance with the view of the opposite course is to mortal 
cognition obviously quite easy. 

Refutation of Instances which the Defenders of the 
Liberty of Indifference Caul to Their Aid 

The supporters of the opposing party instance things (as we 
may satisfy ourselves by their examples) which seem so plainly 
to testify to the indifference of the human will towards any free 
actions you may select, that it would appiear that scarcely 
anything can be clearer. When the game “even or odd” is 
played, and beans hidden in the band are to be won by guessing, 
we say one or the other indiscriminately and without any reason 
for our choice. Similar instances are brought forward as in the 
case of some prince who offered to someone the free choice of 
two caskets entirely similar in weight, figure, and form, one of 
which concealed lead, the other gold, where the determination 
to take hold of either could only be without a reason. They 
repeat similar things about the indifferent liberty of the right 
or lefr foot to move. I would reply to all such contentions in one 
word and, as it seems to me, sufficiently. Since according to our 
principle the question concerns determining reasons, it is notone 
or another kind of reason that is to be understood (e.g. in free 
actions reasons contrary to conscious intelligence), but whatever 
an action is determined by, it must be determined by some 
reason if the action is to be done. Objective reasons for the 
determining of will may of course be wanting, and there may 
be complete equilibrium of motives consciously presented, yet 
none the less there is still a place for very many reasons which 
can determine the mind. For by an ambiguous doubt of this 
sort it is only brought about that a thing lapses from a higher 
to a lower faculty, from a presentation united with conscious- 
ness to obscure presentations, in which it can hardly be discerned 
that everything on each side is perfectly identical. The reaching 
out of an inchoate desire towards ulterior perceptions does not 
permit the mind to stay long in the same state, and so when 
the state of inner presentations is varied, the mind must be 
inclined one way or another. 
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Prcpasitim X. — To expound certain genuine corollaries of the 
principle of determining reason. 

(1) There is nothing in the rationaium that was not in the ratio. 
For nothing is without a determining reason, and accordingly 
nothing is in the rationatum that does not evince its determining 
reason. 

Objection may be made that since there are limits attaching 
to created things it follows that they are present likewise in God 
who contains their reason. I reply that the limits which attach 
to finite things evince likewise their limited reason in the act 
of divine creation. For the creative act of God is limited accord- 
ing to the mode of producing a limited thing. And since this 
act is a relative (respectioa) determination of God which must 
correspond to the things to be produced, and is not internal and 
absolutely intelligible in itself, it is clear that these limiutions 
are not inherent in him. 

(2) Of things which have nothing in common, one cannot 
be the ground of the other. This goes back to the preceding 
proposition. 

(3} There is no more in the rationatum than there is in the 
ratio. This follows from the same rule. 

Logical Inference. — ^Thc quantity of absolute reality in the w'orld 
is not changed in the course of nature (naturaliter) cither by 
augmentation or by decrease. 

Elucidation. — ^The evidence for this rule is easily brought out 
in the ease of the changes of bodies. If, for example, a body A 
propels a body B forward by percussion, a certain force (in 
consequence a reality}' is added to it. But an equal quantity 
of motion is abstracted from the impinging body. The whole 
of the force in the effect is, therefore, equal to the force of the 
cause. Now in the impact of a smaller elastic body upon a 
larger the alleged law appears to be fallacious. Yet this is by 
no means the case. For a smaller elastic body, thrust back by 
a greater against which it impedes, obtains a certain force urging 
it in the opposite direction, which, if added to that which it has 
transferred into the greater body, produces a total effect which 
is greater than the quantity of motion of the impinging body, 
as is certain from Mechanics. But that force which is here com- 
monly called absolute would more truly be named relative 
{rapectiva). 

* Here^ according to the common view, we may conceive it as a ni impnssa, 
as it were, an imported reality^althou^, strictly speaking, it is only a certain 
Emitatiofi or dirMton of the reality that is inherent in it. 
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For these forces tend in diverse directions, and so are estimated 
from the effects which these mechanisms applied together pro« 
duce, and as looked upon summarily as a whole are able to 
show; and the sum of the forces is ascertained by subtracting 
the motions in the contrary directions, and they will so far 
cancel each other that the motion of the centre of gravity 
remains, which, as is known from Statics, is the same after the 
impact as it was before it. So far as concerns the destruction 
of motion through the resistance of material, instead of this 
impairing the rule asserted, it rather strengthens it. For a 
force which, by a union of causes, emanated from rest is 
reduced again to rest by consuming, as a result of the resistance 
of impediments, just as much as it receives, and the fact remains 
as before. Hence also the inexhaustible perpetuity of mechanical 
movements is impossible, because if it spent always some part 
of its force in resistance in such a way that its poww of recouping 
itself none the less remained undiminished,, it would be equally 
opposed to this rule and to right reason. 

We repeatedly see huge forces arise from an infinitely small 
causal principle. How great an expansive force a spark thrown into 
gunpowder produces ! Or again, lodged in another place, in dry 
fuel, how many conflagrations, ruins of cities, and prolonged 
devastations of great forests it produces ! And likewise how solid 
a structure of bodies the introduction of one tiny little spark 
dissolves ! But here the efficient cause of immense forces which, 
while hidden, is maintained within, in the structure of the body, 
namely, in the clastic material either of the air as in gunpowder 
(according to the experiments of Hales), or of the fuel of a fire 
as in any combustible body, is more truly manifested than 
produced through the small instigation. The compressed elastic 
agencies are concealed within, and, when they are excited only 
a little, they thrust out forces proportional to the reciprocal 
struggle of attraction and repulsion. 

Certainly the forces of soub and their persistent progression 
toward further perfection might seem to be exempt fn>m this 
law. But, as 1 at least am persuaded, they too are bound by 
it. Without doubt the infinite perception of the whole universe, 
which b always internally present to mind, although extremely 
obscure, already contains within itself whatever reality must be 
in the cognitions afterwards to be suffused with more light, and 
the mind merely by turning attention afterwards to certain of 
these, while withdrawing an equal degree from others, and 
illuminating the former with intenser light, acquires greater 

ft 
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knowledge day by day. It certainly does not extend the circuit 
of absolute r^ty (for the material part of all ideas obtained 
from a connection with the universe remains the same), but the 
formal part, which consists in the combination of notions, and 
in the application of attention either to their diversity or to 
their agreement, is certainly changed in a variety of ways. We 
see the same kind of thing in the latent energy of bodies. For 
since movements, if they be rightly considered, are not realities 
but phenomena, and since latent energy, modified by the impact 
of an external body, resists the impact by its internal principle 
of efficiency with just as much force as it acquires in the 
direction of the impinging body, that which is real in the pheno- 
menon of the movement of forces is equal to that whi^ was 
already latent in the body at rest, although the internal power 
which in the stationary body was indeterminate with respect 
to direction is only directed by an external impulse. 

The things which up to now have been alleged concerning the 
unalterable quantity of absolute reality in the universe ought 
to be understood as implying that all things happen according 
to the order of nature. For who is there who would venture 
to doubt that through the work of God what b defective in 
the perfection of the material world may be made good, that 
a purer light than b afforded by nature may be vouchsafed 
fit>m heaven to intelligences, and that everything be brought to 
a higher pitch of perfection? 

Proposition XL — To adduce and refute certain spurious corollaries 
which have been deduced illegitimately from the principle of determining 
reason. 

(i) That nothing b without a rationatum, or wliatever b has 
its consequence. Thb b called the principle of the consequent, 
and, so as I know, its author was Baumgarten, a giant among 
metaphysicians. But thb principle, since it rests upon the same 
argument as that by which the principle of reason b demon- 
strated, folb in like manner to the ground. If it be a question 
merely of reasons of knowing, its truth b secure. For the notion 
of anything b either general or individual. If the former, those 
truths which follow from a generic notion must be conceded 
to be compatible (competere) with all lower truths embraced 
under it, hence to contiun the reason of those truths. If the 
latter, those predicates which in a certain combination coincide 
with the subject must^ we may conclude, always coincide with 
the asserted reasons, and in the present case the notion 
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determines the truth in similar cases, and hence has ratitmaia 
cognoseendi. But if we understand here ratimata exsisletuU, it will 
appear from the last section of this treatise that there are not 
entities productive of these ad inf., for there we shall show by 
incontestable arguments that any substance which is cut off from 
connection with others is incapable of any change. 

(2) Of things in the whole universe nothing is wholly like 
any other thing. This is called the principle of indiscemibles 
which, taken in the broadest sense as is usual, is as far as possible 
from the truth. It is usually proved by a twofold method. The 
first mode of argument leaps headlong over the object with a 
light spring, and therefore scarcely deserves to be taken into 
account. These are the cunning movements : Whatever things 
agree perfectly in all characteristics, and are not recognised as 
different by any distinction, must be taken to be one and the 
same thing. Hence all perfectly similar things are nothing but 
one and the same thing to which are assigned various places, 
a view which, it is contended, is opposed to right reason, and is 
at war with itself. But who is there who does not perceive the 
deception of the sleight of hand? Perfect identity of two things 
requires identity of all marks or determinations both internal 
and external. From this complete determination who will except 
place? However the internal characteristics of things may agree, 
if those things are distinguishable in respect of place they are 
not identical. It is, however, ratlier the argument falsely held 
to be grounded on the principle of suffwiml reason that we are 
here chiefly concerned to refute. 

It is repeatedly urged there subsists no reason why God should 
have assigned diflerent places to two substances if they agree 
perfeedy in all other respects. What absurdides! I marvel that 
really serious men find satisfaction in these to^-s of reasons. Call 
one substance A, another B. Let A occupy the place of B; then 
because A obviously does not differ from B in internal charac- 
teristics, if likewise it occupies the place of B it wiU be in all 
respects identical with B, and what was previously called A will 
now have to be called B. And, indeed, that which was first 
called B, now being carried over into the place of A, must be 
called A. For this difference of characters denotes only the 
difference of places. I ask, then, will God have done anything 
different if he has determined the places in accordance with 
your view? Each is perfeedy the same, and so, on the view in 
question, change is nothing; but that nothing can be the reason 
of nothing accords very w^ with my view. 
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This spurious law is admirably refuted by the whole universe 
of things, and also by the fitness of the divine wisdom. For that 
bodies which are said to be similar, water, quicksilver, gold, 
the simplest salts, etc., should agree perfectly as to their homo- 
geneous and internal characteristics in their elementary parts, 
is both suitable to their identity of use and function, for the 
upholding of which they are designed, and which may be seen 
firom the effects which, being always alike, we apprehend as 
originating from the same things without any appreciable dif- 
ference. Nor is it seemly to suspect the existence here of some 
hidden and impercepdbie diversity, as though God has something 
by which he himself distinguishes the parts of his work. For that 
would be to find a difficulty where there is none.> 

We grant that Leibniz, the author of this principle, pointed 
out a striking diversity constantly present in the fabric of organic 
bodies, and in the texture of others most remote from simplicity, 
and that he could rightly assume it in all things of that kind. 
For where it is necessary that many factors should harmonise 
together for the composition of anything, it is evident that equal 
determinations cannot always result. Thus you will hardly find 
a perfectly exact likeness among the leaves of one and the same 
tree. But here I am rejecting only the metaphysical universality 
of this principle. Besides, it scarcely seems disputable that 
identity of pattern is often found in the forms of natural bodies. 
Who is there who would be so bold as to contend that in 
crystallisations, for example, among infinite diversity there may 
not be found one or another copying something else with perfect 
similarity? 

* Lit., **To find knots in a bulrush.’* — [Tr.]. 
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DISCLOSING TWO PRINCIPLES OF METAPHYSICAL 
KNOWLEDGE, MOST FRUITFUL OF INFERENCES, 
FOLLOWING FROM THE PRINCIPLE OF DETER- 
MINING REASON 

1. The PiuNaPtE of Succession 

Proposition XII . — No change can happ>en to substances except 
in so far as they are connected with othen, their reciprocal 
dependence determining the mutual change of state. 

Hence a simple substance cut off from all external connection 
and left therefore to itself in isolation is per se obviously un- 
changeable. 

Further, even when a substance is included in a network 
with others, if this relation be not changed, no change even of 
its internal state can take place in it. Consequendy in a world 
destitute of all motion (for modon is the phenomenon of a change 
of connecdon) absolutely no succession will be found even in the 
internal state of substances. 

Hence when the nexus of substances is wholly destroyed, 
succession and time in like manner iall to the ground. 

Demonstration , — Let some simple substance exist in isoladon, 
apart from connecdon with others. I say that no change of its 
internal state can occur. For since those internal determinadons 
of the substance which are already compadble {compettmt) are 
posited by internal grounds, with the exclwion of the opposite, 
if you want another determinadon to succeed, another ground 
must be alErmed by you. But inasmuch as the opposite ground 
must be inherent in the substance, and by supposidon no external 
ground is added, it is obvious that a ground for the change can 
fold no place in the substance. 

Another /Vo^— Whatever things are posited by a determining 
reason, these things must be posited at the same dme with the 
reason; for when a determining reason is posited, it is absurd 
that the rationatum should not be posited. Whatever, therefore, 
be the determinadons in any state of a simple substance, with 
these absolutely all the determinata must at the same time co- 
exist. Because in truth change is a succession of detominadons, 
or an occurrence in which some determinadon arises which 
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previously did not arise^ and so a thing is so far determined 
in opposition to a certain determination which inheres in it. 
This change cannot take place through means of those factors 
which are found intrinsically in the substance. If, therefore, it 
happens, it must spring fix>m an external connection. 

Another Somewhat Different Proof , — Let a change arise under 
known conditions; because it begins to exist when previously 
it was not, i.e. when the substance was determined in a contrary 
manner, and there is not to be assumed to enter it anything 
that would determine it from any other source than an internal 
source, for tlie same reasons by which a substance is held to be 
determined in a certain way it will be determined in a contrary 
way, which is absurd. 

Elucidation , — Those who give to the Woffian philosophy its 
name have been so oblivious to this truth, although it is sustained 
by a quite easy and impregnable chain of reasons, that they 
rather contend that a simple substance is subject to continuous 
changes from an internal principle of activity. I am well 
acquainted with their arguments; but that they are trivial I 
am hardly less certain. For when they give an arbitrary definition 
of force of such a kind that it signifies that which contains the 
ground of the changesy when it ought rather to be considered 
as containing the ground of the determinations, it was certainly 
easy for them to fall into error. Further, if anyone wished to 
know in what way the mutations, the interchange of which is 
found in the universe, arise, since they do not follow from the 
internal parts of any substance considered in isolation, I should 
like him to turn his mind to those facts which result through 
the connection of things, i.e. through mutual dep>endence in their 
determinations. But, since to explain these facts more fully here 
would take us somewhat farther afield than the limits of this 
essay allow, it will be sufficient to lay down by w^ay of proof 
that the matter simply cannot be otherwise tlian we have stated. 

Application, — (i) I find that the real existence of bodies, which, 
in contrast with the idealists, a saner philosophy has been able 
even to this day to regard in no other way tl^n that of proba* 
bility, follows with conspicuous clearness from the assertion of 
our principles. The mind, namely, is subject (through means 
ofioteroal sense) to ifitenud changes ; wnce these changet cannot, 
in the lif^t of what has been shown, arise from iu own nature 
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considered in isolation and apart from a connection with other 
things, those other things must be present outside the mind, 
and the mind must be connected with them in a mutual relation. 
Moreover, it is equally apparent from the same considerations 
that change of perceptions takes place in conformity with 
external motion, and since it follows that we should not have 
a variously determinable presentation of a certain body unless 
it were tnily present, and its intercourse with the mind induced 
a presentation corresponding to itself, it must be concluded that 
a compositum b given which we call our body. 

(3) It completely overthrows the Leibnizian pre-established 
harmony, not as it b generally done through final causes, 
which are thought to be ill-befitting to God, and which not 
infrequently are of doubtful value, but rather by the inherent 
impossibility of the theory itself. For it follows inunediately from 
what we have proved that a human mind apart from a real 
nexus of external things would obviously be incapable of any 
change of internal state. 

(3) A considerable amount of certainty thence accrues to the 
view which assigns to absolutely every finite soul a certain bodily 
organbm. 

(4) It deduces the immutable essence of God not from a 
reason of knowing, which is drawn from hb infinite naUire, but 
from a genuine principle of hb nature. For it b plainly evident 
from what we have said that a supreme deity absolutely free 
from all dependence, since those determinations which emanate 
from him are obviously fixed in no external way, would be 
wholly devoid of change of state. 

Scholium . — Perhaps it may have seemed to some that the 
adduced principle is liable to suspicion on account of the indis- 
soluble connection in which the human mind is in thb way 
dependent upon matter for the performance of the internal 
functions of knowledge, a view which seems not far remote fiom 
the pernicious doctrine of the materialbts. But I do not thus 
remove the mind’s state of presentation, although I should aver 
that it would be immutable and continually like itself if it were 
wholly exempt from external connection. And should anyone 
perchance attempt to provoke a controversy with me, I would 
refer to the writings of those modems who maintain with perfect 
agreement, as if with one voice, the necessity of the connection 
of the mind with some bodily organism. Of these, to mention 
one witness, I cite Crusius. 1 notice that he b so completely in 
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ac»>rd with my view that he explicitly asserts that the mind 
is bound by this law, that striving (conatus) in presentations is 
always conjmned with a striving of the bodily substance toward 
some external motion, to such an extent that when the one is 
beset with obstacles the other is also impeded. But although he 
does not think this law is so necessary that it cannot be relaxed 
if God wills, yet since he concedes that his own nature is bound 
by it, it would have to be acknowledged by him that it also 
would have to be trans-created, if the law be relaxed. 

II. The Prinople op Co>ExisTENcaE 

Proposition X/II . — Finite substances, through their existence 
alone, are in no relations, and are evidently held in no inter- 
course (commercium) except in so far as having been predisposed 
to mutual relations they are maintained by the common principle 
of their existence, viz. by the divine intellect. 

Denumstration. — Single substances, of which neither is the cause 
of the existence of the other, have an existence which is separate, 
i.e. quite intelligible without all others. When, therefore, the 
existence simpliciter of anything is aiiirmed, there will be nothing 
in it which will point to the existence of other things different 
from itself. Inde^, since relation b a relative (respeetioa) deter- 
mination, i.e. not intelligible in a being consider^ abwlutely, 
the relation, and likewise its determining reason, cannot be under- 
stood through means of the existence of a substance whose 
existence is affirmed in it. If, then, nothing over and above this 
were added, there would be no relation among substances, and 
obviously no intercourse. Since, therefore, so far as particular 
substances have an existence independent of others, there is no 
place for their mutual connection, at least it does not in truth 
fall to finite things that they should be the causes of other sub- 
stances. Yet none the less all things are found conjoined in a 
universal mutual connection. It must be confessed that this 
relation depends upon a community of cause, namely upon 
God, as the general principle of existence. And since the mutual 
reciprocity between these things does not follow from the fact 
that God has fixed their existence simpliciUr, unless the same 
schema of the dirine intellect which gives them existence has 
fixed their reciprocities by conceiving their existences as corre- 
lated, it is evident that the general intercourse of things is sectned 
by the mere concaving of the divine idea. 
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ElveidtUitm . — It seems to me that I am the first to have laid 
it down on the clearest grounds that the co-existence of the 
substances of the universe does not sufiice for establishing a 
connection between them, but requires in addition some com- 
munity of origin and harmonious dependence upon it. For, to 
resume for a little the nerve of the proof, if a substance A exists, 
and there further exists B, then this B can be considered to posit 
nothing in A. For let it determine something in A, i.e. let it 
contain the reason of a determination C. Since this is a certain 
relative {reUUivum) predicate, not intelligible unless besides B there 
is present A, a substance B through those facts which are the 
ground of C will presuppose the existence of the substance A. 
For, indeed, if a substance B alone existed, through its existence 
it would remain obviously indeterminate whether anything A 
must exist or not; from B’s existence alone it cannot be known 
that it posits something in other things different from itself. 
Hence there is no relation, and obviously no reciprocal action. 
If, now, in addition to the substance A God created others, 
B, D, E, in infinitum, still from the given existence of these their 
mutual dependence in determinations does not forthwith follow. 
For because in addition to A there exist also B, D, E, and let A 
be determined in any way whatever in itself, it does not follow 
that B, D, E would have determinations of existence conform- 
ably with this A. And thus in virtue of common dependence 
upon God there must be present a ground of mutual dependence 
among these entities themselves. And in what way this is effected 
it is easy to understand. The schema of the divine intelligence, 
the source of existents, is an enduring act (generally called 
conservation), and if in that act any substances were conceived 
by God as in isolation and without relation of determination, 
no connection and no mutual reciprocity between them would 
arise. But if they be conceived as relatively (respectiva) dependent 
on God’s intelligence, then in conformity with this idea, and 
in their continued existence, their determinations are always 
reciprocal in relation to one another; that is to say, they act 
and react, and all particular things have a certain external 
state which, if you discarded this principle, could through their 
existence alone be nothing. 

Application. — (i) Since position, situation, space, are relations 
of substances by which, through mutual determinations, they 
have reference to other substances actually distinct finom them- 
selves, and in this way are held together in external connection; 
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since, further, it has become clear through our proof that the 
existence alone of substances does not per se involve a connection 
with others ; it is evident, that if you posit the existence of several 
substances, you do not thereby at the same time determine their 
position and situation, and, what is bound up with these com* 
plete relations, space. But because a mutual connection of sub* 
stances requires a delinetUio of the divine intellect expressed 
relatively in efiecdve presentation — but this presentation is 
plainly arbitrary so ^ as God is concerned, and can equally 
be admitted or not admitted according to his good pleasure — 
it follows that substances could exist by this law, that are in its 
posiUon, and obviously, in respect of our universe of things, in 
no relation. 

(2) Since there can be many such substances according to 
divine pleasure, apart from the connections of our universe, 
substances which are none the less conjoined in a certain con* 
nection of determinations, and hence characterised by position, 
situadon, and space, these will compose a world removed from 
the sphere of that of which we are parts — that is to say, a world 
standing alone. And thus it is scarcely nonsensical to hold that 
there may be possible several worlds at least in a metaphysical 
sense, if such were the will of God. 

(3) Since, therefore, the existence simpliciter of substances is 
plainly insufficient for mutual connecdon and reciprocity of 
determinadon, and so from an external connection w'e argue to 
a common cause of ail, in which their existence is fashioned 
rdadvely {respectivd), and since without this community of 
principle a universal connecdon cannot be conceived, there is 
derived from this the clearest proof of a supreme cause of all 
things, that is God, and this proof seems to me to be far superior 
to the proof from contingency. 

{4) The irradonal view of the Maniclueans, who set over the 
government of the world two principles equally primary and 
scarcely dependent upon each other, is also completely refuted 
by our principle. For a substance cannot be in reciprocal reladon 
with the things of the universe unless there be either a common 
ground on which they depend, or unless it has proceeded from 
the same cause as they. If, therefore, you were to say that one 
or the other of these principles is the cause of all the substances, 
the other could in no way determine anything in them. And 
were you to say that one or the other principle is the cause of 
some substances at least, then these could not have any inter* 
course with the rest. Acctmlingly, you must admit, either that 
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one of these principles is dependent upon the other, or that both 
depend upon a common ground, both of which suppositions 
contradict the hypothesis. 

(5) Further, since the determinations of substances are mutu- 
ally reciprocal, that is, substances different from one another 
act reciprocally (seeing that one determines certain factors in 
the other), the notion of space is freed from the intricate 
activities of substances with which reaction must always be 
associated. Of this universal action and reaction through all the 
realms of space, in which bodies have reference one to another, 
if the external phenomenon be their mutual approach, it is called 
attraction, which, since it is effected by compresence alone, extends 
to whatever distances you will, and is Newtonim, attraction or 
universal gravitation. It is probable, therefore, that this attrac- 
tion is effected by the same connection of substances as that by 
which they determine space, and that it is the most primitive 
law of nature to which matter is subject, which continuously 
operates only because God is its immediate support, as, indeed, 
is the view of those who call themselves followers of Newton. 

(6) Since there is mutual intercourse between all substances 
in so far as they are contained in the same space, and hence 
mutual dependence so far as determinations are concerned, the 
universal action of souls on bodies and bodies on souls can be 
understood. But seeing that any substance has the power of 
determining others different from itself (as shown), not through 
those factors which inhere in it internally, but only in virtue 
of a connection in which they are held in the idea of an infinite 
being, whatever determinations and mutations are found in any 
substances are always in truth externally reciprocal, and an 
infiuxus physiau properly so called is excluded, there being a 
universal harmony of things. Yet there does not result from this 
the Leibnizian pre-established harmony which introduces strictly 
agreement, and not mutual dependence among substances. For God 
does not use the craftsmen’s tools adapted in a series of arranged 
causes for procuring the agreement of substances, neither is there 
a special ever-present influx of God, i.e. an intercourse of sub- 
stances by means of the occasional causes of Malebranche at work 
here. For the same particular action which confers existence 
upon substances and keeps them in existence, so procures their 
mutual and universal dependence, that there is no need for the 
divine act to be determined this way or that according to cir- 
cumstances ; but there is a real action of substances mutu^y 
among themselves, or an intercourse through really efficient 
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causes, because the same principle that fixed the existence of 
things maintains them as bound to this law, and thus a mutual 
intercourse is established through those determinations which 
appertain to the origin of their existence. External changes 
can therefore be said to be produced by efficient causes in the 
same way as those which take place within are ascribed to 
the force of internal agencies, although the natural efficacy of the 
latter rests no less than the security of external relations upon 
the divine upholding. At any rate, ffie system of universal inter- 
course of substances so expressed is certainly a good deal more 
correct than the common theory of influxus physicus^ because it 
discloses the very origin of the mutual connection of things, an 
origin which must be sought outside the principle of substances 
considered in isolation, in which respect the well-known system 
of efficient causes has deviated considerably from the truth. 

Scholium. — See, then, kind reader, the two principles of abstract 
metaphysical knowledge, by the aid of which we may possess, 
in the realm of truth, an admirable insight. And if this science 
be skilfully pursued in this way, its soil w'ill not be found so 
sterile, and the reproach of otiose and shadowy subtlety with 
which it is charged by those people who disparage it will be 
confuted by an ample harvest of nobler truth. There are, of 
course, those who, being keen hunters of illegitimate consequences 
in certain writings, are skilled in eliciting always a sort of poison 
firom the teachings of others. Although I have not denied that 
these people may perhaps twist some things in these writings 
of mine into a bad sense, nevertheless I think it is my duty, 
while allowing them to abide in their own opinion, not to take 
heed of what anyone may perchance judge falsely, but to proceed 
in the straight path of investigation and speculation; and in 
this endeavour I ask that those who are kindly disposed toward 
unfettered inquiry may favour me with such consideration as 
is meet. 
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